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preface. 



JF the oft-quoted sentiment of Terence : 

" Homo sam ; liumaoi nihil a me alienum puto," 

which drew down thunders of ap- 
plause from the auditories of ancient Rome, be 
equally deserving of respect ia our own days ; and 
if the assertion of Puteanua be true, that, " Sine 
Nomine, Homo non est,"* — that the vanie is 
essential to the man, — few apologies will be 
necessary for the publication of the following 
Prolusions, whose design is to illustrate the per- 
sonal and generic nomenclature of an important 
and influential section of the human race. The 
utilitarian, it ia true, may regard my labours as 
of little value, and put in a ' Cui bono V but my 
reply to him shall be a brief one. — " Whatever 
serves to gratify a laudable or even a merely 
harmless curiosity is useful, and therefore not 
to be despised." 

* Difttr. Se Etjou), 
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That a, curiosity as to the origin of proper 
names, and particularly of surnames, has pre- 
vailed to some extent is certain, from the num- 
ber of literary men in England who have written 
(however slightly and unsatisfactorily) upon the 
subject, within the last three centuries ; and that 
it still prevails is shown by the fact that since I 
undertook, a few years ago, more fully to illus- 
trate the history and signification of our Family 
Names, scarcely a single week has passed with- 
out my receiving communications on the subject, 
both from literary friends, andr from total 
strangers, unconnected with literatui'e. Hun- 
dreds of letters from all parts of this country, 
from Scotland, Wales, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and America, convince me, at least, that the in- 
quiry is not devoid of interest, while at the same 
time they afford a flattering testimony that my 
investigations have been well received and 
appreciated. 

The history of proper names not only affords 
a very curious chapter for the etymologist, but 
also illustrates the progress of society, and 
throws much light upon the customs and pur- 
suits of departed ages. 

With regard to English Surnames, there are 
two circumstances which demand remark in this 
Preface : namely, their great variety, and their 
extraordinary number. 
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That they should exhibit the former feature is 
not surprisiog, since, in the words of an eminent 
antiquary,* " we have horrowed names from 
everything both good and bad." As this variety 
will fullydevelope itself in the respective chapters 
of the present Essay, I shall merely insert here, 
by way of proof, two or three lists of the sur- 
names occurring among many others, in some of 
our public bodies. The first is from the humor- 
ous ' Heraldic Anomalies' of Dr. Nares : 

" I have seen what was called an ' Inventory of the Stock 
Exchange Articles,' to be seen there every day (Sundays and 
holidays excepted) frooL ten till four o'clock. 

" A Raven, a Nightingale, two Daws, and a Swift 
A Flight and a Fall ] 
Two Foxes, a Wolf, and two Shepherds. 
A Taylor, a Collier, a Mason, and a Tanner. 
Three Turners, fonr Smiths, three Wheelers. 
Two Barbers, a Paynter, a Cook, a Potter, and five Coopen. 
Two Oreras, four Browns, and two Qreys. 
A I^lgrtm, a King, a Chapel, a Chaplain, a Parson, three 
Clerks, and a Pope. 

Three Baileys, two Dunns, a , and a Hussey ! 

A Hill, a Dale, and two Fields. 

A Boee, two Budds, a Cherry, a Flower, two Vines, a Birch, 

a Feam, and two Peppercorns. 
A Steel, two Bells, a Pulley, and two Bannisters. 
"Of towns: She£Seld, Dover, Lancaster, Wakefield, and 
Boss. Of things : Barnes, Wood, Coles, Staples, Mills, Pickles, 
and, in fine, a MaUfj/ 1 

" Oiir House of Commons has at different and no very dia- 
taot times nambered amongst its members — 

* Ckmden. 
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X PREFACE. 

A Fox, A Hare, A Rooke, 

Two Drakes, A Finch, Two Martina, 

Three Cocks, A Hart, Two Herons, 

Two Lambs, A Leach, A Swan, 

Two Bakers, Two Taylors, A Tomer, 

A Plummer, A Miller, A Fanner, 

A Cooper, An Abbot, A Falconer, 

Nine Smiths t ! 1 
A Porter, Three Pitts, Two Hills, 
Two Woods, An Orchard, and a Bame, 
Two Lemons with One Feel I 
Two Roses, One Ford, Two Brookes, 
One Flood and yet but one Fish 1 
A Forester, an Ambler, a Hunter, 
and only One Ryder. 
" But what is the most surprising and melancholy thing of 
all, it has never had more than one Chririian belonging to it,. 
and at preaent is without any !" 

From many other pieces of humour of the 
same kind I select the two following. The first 
is an impromptu occasioned by the proposed 
elevation of Alderman Wood to the office of 
Lord Mayor, some years since : 

" In choice of Mayors 'twill be confest, 
Our citizens are prone to jest : 
Of late a gentle Flowei- they tried, 
November came, and check'd its pride. 
A Hunter- next on palfrey grey 
Proudly pranced his year away. 
They nest, good order's foes to scare, 
Placed Birck upon the civic chair. 
Alas ! this year, 'tis understood, 
They mean to make a Mayor of Wood!" 

The next is from a Methodist Almanack pub- 
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lisbed a good many years since, and is entitled 
* Wesleyan Worthies, or Ministerial Mianomers.* 

" If ' union is strengtb,' or if anght's in a name, 
The Wesleyan Connexion importance may claim ; 
For vhere ia another — or Church, or communion — 
That equals the following pastoral union : 

A Dean and a Deakin, a Noble, a Squire, 
An Officer, Constable, Sargeant, and Cryer, 
A Collier, a Carter, a Turner, a Tayler, 
A Barber, a Baker, a Miller, a Naylor, 
A Walker, a Wheeler, a Waller, a Ridler, 
A Fisher, a Slater, a Harpur, a Fidler, 
A Finder, a Falmer, a Shepherd, and Crook, 
A Smith, and a Mason, a Carver, and Cook ; 
An Abbott, an Usher, a Batcheler Qay, 
A Marshall, a Steward, a Knight, and a Day, 
A Meyer, an Alde-mann, Burgess, and Ward, 
A Wiseman, a Trueman, a Freeman, a Guard, 
A Bowman, a Cheeseman, a Colman, with Slack, 
A Britten, a Savage, a White, and a Black, 
French, English, and Scots— North, Southeme, and West, 
Meek, Moody, and Meysey, Wilde, Qiddy, and Best, 
Brown, Hardy, and Ironsides, Manly, and Strong, 
Lowe, Little, and Talboys, Frank, Pretty, and Young, 
With Oarretts, and Chambers, Halls, Temple, and Flowers, 
Groves, Brooks, Banks, and Levells, Parkes, Orchards, and 

Bowers, 
Woods, Warrens, and Burrows, doughs. Marshes, and 

Moss, 
A Tine, and a Gamer, a Crozier, and Cross ; 
Furze, Hedges, and Hollis, a Broom£eld, and Moor, 
Drake, Partridge, and Woodcock — a Beach, and a Shoar, 
Ash, Crabtree, and Hawthorn, Peacb, Lemmon, and Box, 
A Lyon, a Badger, a Wolfe, and a Fox, 
Fish, Hare, Kidd, and Roebuck, a Steer, and a Bay, 
Cox, Ca'ts, and a Talbot, Strawe, Cattle, and Hay, 
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Dawes, Nif^tingaleB, Buntings, and Martins, a Rows, 

With Bustard, and Rubin, Dure, Swallow, and Crowe, 

Ham, Bacon, and Butters, Salt, Ficklea, and Bice, 

A Draper, and Chapman, Booths, Byers, and Price, 

Sharp, Sheers, Cutting, Smallwood, a Cubitt, and Role, 

Stones, Gravel, and Caonell, Clay, Potts, and a Poole, 

A Page, and a Beard, with Coates and a Button, 

A Webb, and a Cap — Lindsay, Woolsey, and Cotton, 

A Ctoake, and a Satchell, a Snowball, and Baine, 

A Leech, and a Bolus, a Smart, and a Payne, 

A Stamp, and a Jewel, a Hill, and a Hole, 

A Peck, and a Possnet, a Slug, and a Mole, 

A Horn, and a Hunt, with a Bond, and a Barr, 

A Hnssey, and Wedlock, a Driver, and Carr, 

A Cooper, and Adshead, a Bird, and a Fowler, 

A Key, and a Castle, a Bell, and a Towler, 

A Tarr, and a Sbipman, with Quickfoot, and Toase, 

A Leek, and a Lilly, a Qreen, Budd, and Bowes, 

A. Creed, and a Sunday, a Couseo, a Lord, 

A Dunn, and a Bailey, a Squarebridge, and Ford, 

A No-all, and Doolittle — Hopewell, and Sleep, 

And Kirks, Clarkes, and Parsons, a Orose, and a Heap, 

With many such worthies, and others sublimer. 

Including a Homer, a Pope, and A RHYMER" 

If English Surnames are remarkable for their 
variety, they are no leas so for their number. 
How great the latter may be, it would be a 
hopeless task to attempt to ascertain : it is suffi- 
cient to say with the Rev. Mark Noble, that " it 
is almost beyond belief." A friend of that gen- 
tleman " amused himself with collecting all such 
as began with the letter A : they amounted to 
more than one thousand five hundred. It is 
well known that some letters of the alphabet 
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are initials to more surnames than A : allowing 
for others which have not so many, the whole 
number will be between thirty and forty thou- 
sand r* 

The Rev. E. Duke, in his valuable and ex- 
tremely curious * f^QWz Of 3lObn 5)allC>* starts 
the question, " whether the English nomencla- 
ture ia or is not on the increase ?" and he decides 
that, notwithstanding many of the older sur- 
names become extinct every century ,t it is still 

* Hill. Coll. Ann; Prelim. DitKrtstion. Ifj late learned nnd 
Uglilf pgteemed corwspondont, E. J. Ternon, E»q., B.A., in Mme 
■tricturei on the second edition of this work, published in the Litornry 
Gazette, expreiMi t, doubt iw to tliii ettimnte. He tajt the inmameB 
deriTed "from Cbrittian «nd Anglo-Suon name* and their modiflcft' 
lioTU, amount to about 700 ; naiuea from trade* and office*, &c., to be* 
twecn 300 and 400 ; and GOO mnj be allowed for tlio otlior amaller 
cIasM9 ; making in all 1500 or 1600. If now we keep to the random, 
but we think moat ample, gueaa, of a* manj thousand local sumsRies, 
the total, which ma; be called between 15,000 and 20,000, will, we 
think, be much nearer tho mark tbaa Ifr, Noble'g estimate of ' between 
80,000 and 40,000.'" 

I moat beg, howerer, to state raj conviction of the correctness of 
this estimate, or rather assert it* falling short of the trutli. There are 
thousands of names borrowed from places which ore almost limited to 
the localities which gate them birth, and which would conaequentlj 
elude tlie notice of the name-hunter, unless he penetrated into evcrf 
nook and comer of the kingdomi There are more than 10,000 
parishes in England ; and topographical antiquaries will bear me oat 
in the atsertion, that a single parish often compris^'B six, ton, or otod 
more manor*, hamlets, and other sabdiriiions, each of which haa anr- 
named it* fiunily. Besides, Mr. Noble's calculation ia formed upon ft 
basis which would rather fall ahort of, than exceed, the truth. 

+ I am disposed to doubt the utter extinction of any name, when it 
1:01 onoe become widely spread. Families, it ia true, may fail in th« 
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on the increase, and be accounts for this singular 
iact by the following arguments : " Some 
[names] originated from the influx of foreigners 
caused hj royal marriages — by refuge from per- 
secutions — by expatriations arising from revolu- 
tions — by the settlement of alien manufacturers ; 
and the names of many of these have often been 
altered and anglicised, and their posterity have 
in the bearing thereof become as genuine En- 
glishmen. At other times fictitious names have 
started up and been perpetuated within our own 
country, from their adoption, in the removal from 
one part of the kingdom to another, by the 
criminal and by the insolvent. Another incre- 
ment of names arises perhaps from the occasional 
settlement here of Americans and West Indians ; 
for it is a certain and curious fact tliat although 
America was originally peopled from this country. 



elder or wealthier line, and female heirs conre; property into oilier 
names ; but in an OTerwliclining majority of case* tbere are descend- 
ant* of otlier lines of (lie fauiilj left, and these often nunifj and spread 
extensirel; in a more plebeian ^rade. Hundreds of our old patriciaa 
names have surriTcd the wreck of that greatness with which the; were 
once inresled. Why, the illustrious names inscribed on the famous 
Battel-Abbey Boll nearly all exist at this day, after a lapse of eight 
centuries, if not in the peerage, at least in the cottages of the poor, 
and often disguised in au orthography which almost defies identifica- 
tion. I huTe at this time a next-door neighbour named GlanTiUe, and 
a serrant rejoicini; in the name of Melville, wliilo a baker not very far 
distant is a Neville— oil distinguished Normal) surnames. Ilic roador 
will fiud this subject more fully discussed hercallcr. 
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yet it varies very essentially in its nomenclature 
from that of England."* 

Our great antiquary, the illustrious Camden, 
was among the 6r3t who paid any conBiderable 
attention to the subject of English Surnames. 
He has an amusing and learned chapter on the 
subject in his ' Keraaines,' occupying, in an early 
edition, about forty-eight pages of that work. 
This forms the basis of all that can be Baid on 
English family names. Afber Camden comes 
Yerstegan, who, though less accurate in his 
knowledge of the subject, gives many useful 
hints which serve greatly for the purpose of 
amplification. Among more recent writers, four 
clergymen, the Rev. Dr. Pegge, the Rev. Mark 
Noble, the Rev. E. Duke, and the Rev. G. 
Oliver, have each added something new in 
illustration of the subject. It seems that various 
other antiquaries, whose productions have never 
seen the light, have been labourers in the same 
field. In Collet's 'Relics of Literature,' 1823, 
it is stated that, 

" Mr. Cole, the antiqnaiy, was very indnstrious in collecting 
names, and in one of his volomes of MSS. he says, he had the 
intention, some time or other, of making a list of such as were 
more particnlarly striking and odd, in order to form the founda- 
tion of an Eaaay upon the subject A friend of the present 
writer has gone mnch farther, and has collected several thou- 
sand rare names, which he has partly classified." 

* Vol. t., Note*, p. 401. One reMon, unong othera, that might bo 
aMign«d for this diMimilarilj, is the large intermixture of Dutcli, Qer- 
man, and French families with tliorc of English citrnrlion. 
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The late Mr. Haslewood also appears to have 
done something of the same kind. He had a 
most extensive collection, which waa disposed of 
at the sale of his library, but which I have not 
been able to trace to its final destination. 

There are two manuscripts on Surnames in 
the Harleian collection. The first, No. 4056, 
* Origin of Surnames,' is ioosely written upon 
seven pages. It is a mere abstract from Camden, 
with scarcely anything additional, except a 
paragraph in which the writer differs from that 
author (as it will be seen that I also do), with 
respect to the precise date of the introduction 
of Surnames into England. The second MS., 
No. 4630, * The original or beginning of Sur- 
names,' is likewise from Camden, and has only 
a single original paragraph : of this I have 
availed myself at the proper place. Both MSS. 
form only portions of the volumes in which they 
occur. 

Seme years since, the Rev. George Oliver, of 
Grimsby, announced that he was preparing for 
the press a work on Surnames. This intention 
has not, I believe, been carried into effect. 
Judging from bis able communication on the 
subject to the ' Gentleman's Magazine,'* we 
cannot but regret the abandonment of his design. 
From that communication I shall take the liberty 

* For 1880, i. 298. 
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of making an extract, which, while it expresses 
precisely my own views, will also serve as an 
apology for any incorrect conclusions that I may 
arrived at in the couree of these volumes. 

" To account for, and accurately to class, the 
whole circle of Surnames which at present 
abound in the vt-orld, would probably exceed the 
capacity of the most talented individual, unless 
his whole and undivided attention were devoted 
to its study and development ; and it is to be 
feared that the effect might appear greatly dis-, 
proportionate to the means employed. In this 
respect the theory of surnames bearii an affinity 
to the doctrine of fluxions, without the advan- 
tage of equal utility ; for as a knowledge of' 
algebra, geometry, logarithms, and infinite series, 
is equally and indispensably necessary to a right 
imderstanding of fluxions ; so, to enter fully into 
the theory of Surnames, an intimate acquaintance 
■with history and antiquities, — dead and living 
languages, — the state of society and manners in. 
all ages and nations, — localities and peculiarities,. 
— national and family connexions, — the passions 
and prejudices of human nature, — the cant 
words and technioJ phrases of every description 
of men, — is absolutely essential ; else the anxious 
theorist will be at a loss to comprehend the 
origin of many uncouth names, or the relation 
they bear to each other, diversified as they are 
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by a succession of shades and tints which are 
almost imperceptible ; and he will find it diffi- 
cult to determine with undeviating accuracy 
whether many of the names he investigates be 
primitive, derivative, or contingent ; or to trace 
them through all the devious and uncertain 
etymologies in which they are imbedded and 
entwined." 

Having thus mentioned what my predecessors 
have done, it may he expected that I should 
give some account of my own humble labours. 
But as they are before the reader, I shall con- 
tent myself with borrowing the words of Ver- 
etegan : " Because men are naturally desirous 
to know as much as they may, and are much 
pleased to understand of- their own oflfepring 
[descent] which by their Surnames may well be 
discerned, if they be Surnames of continuance, 
/ have, herein, as near as I can, endeavoured 
myself to give the courteous r&ideT satisfaction" 

And, as I have been actuated by this desire, 
I deem it but justice to myself to state, that if 
I have assigned to any name a meaning that is 
little complimentary to the persons who happen 
to bear it, it has been tlie farthest from my in- 
tention to insult their feelings. So little has 
this been my wish or my endeavour, that I have, 
on the contrary, made it one of my chief objects 
to investigate ihe etymology of many names 
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Tvhich have generally been considered to imply 
something low or disgraceful, and have proved, 
Batisfactorily I trust, that they mean nothing 
that their possessors have the slightest reason 
to be ashamed of.* Thus, while I have " filched" 
no one of his " good name," I have, I hope, been 
so happy as to make many a person upon better 
terms with his own appellative — which he may 
hitherto have considered (etymologically) any- 
thing but a good one — than he has ever been 
before. 

After all, *' What's in a name ?" " for neither 
the good names do grace the bad, neither doe 
evill names disgrace the good. If names are to 
be accounted good or bad, in all countries both 
good and bad haue bin of the same Surnames 
which as they participate one with the other in 
glorj-, so sometimes in shame. Therefore for 
a.nce8tora, parentage, and Tuxmes, as Seneca said, 
let every man say, Vvc ea nostra voco. Time 
hath intermingled and confused all, and wee are 
come all to this present by successive variable 
descents from high and low ; or as hee saith 
more plainely, the low are descended from the 
high, and, contrariwise, the high from the low."t 

■ I h»Te aome knowledge of k fkmilj «ho oil themKlret Bow- 
botfaun, with the Utta pronancuttion. They consider Boirbottom 
Tolgu i bat I explained to one of them that Rat-bottom, ' k rallej Im- 
qnontad bj roe>,' vu one of tiu lOMt piehimpu of laroaniea. 
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The present Edition of this work contains 
almost three times as much matter as the first, 
and about double that of the second. The 
general arrangement is nearly that of the former 
editions, but every chapter has been materially 
enlarged, and several new chapters have been 
added. These additions, coupled with the 
rejection of whatever hypotheses formerly ad- 
vanced I have found untenable, almost consti- 
tute the present edition a new work. Proceeding 
upon the principle — " facUe est inventis addere," 
my 'lyttel boke' has become a somewhat large 
one — the largest. I think I may say, that has 
yet appeared upon the subject of proper names. 
It is also the only one of any considerable extent 
exclusively devoted to family nomenclature. 

This extension will explain itself to Uiose 
readers who have honoured my former editions 
with a perusal I have not forgotten the 
venerable adage, that ' a great book is a great 
evil;' but the contiuiml occurrence of namea 
heretofore unknown or unnoticed, smd the ex- 
tensive correspondence before alluded to, have 
almost inevitably conduced to this result That 
my additional lucubrations may meet with the 
same indulgent reception as the former ones 
have done, is all that I can reasonably expect or 
desire. 

I cannot but anticipate disappointment, on 
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the part of numerous readers, at the non-appear- 
ance of their names in these volumes. The 
immense scope of the subject must be my only 
apology. A vast multitude of names must 
necessarily have escaped my notice, and a large 
number have baffled all attempts on my part to 
give a reasonable account of their origin. 
Although it is quite true that "he teaches well 
who teaches all," yet is the sentiment of the 
Greek philosopher* no less so : "As it is the 
commendation of a good huntsman to find game 
in a wide wood, so it is no imputation if he hath 
not caught all." 

In conclusion, I should be guilty of great in- 
gratitude were I to omit to offer my sincerest 
thanks to those gentlemen who have rendered 
me valuable assistance in the production of these 
volumes. And first, my special acknowledg- 
ments are due to my intelligent and worUiy 
publisher, Mr. John Russell Smith, who has 
spared no pains in placing within my reach 
many VEduable works, to which I could not 
otherwise have bad convenient access. To 
Charles Clark. Esq., of Great-Totham HaU, I 
am indebted for a list of upwards of 1500 of the 
most singular surnames in existence, which were 
collected by that gentleman, and with many of 
which this publication is enriched. The reference 
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to the two manuscripts in the British Museum 
T owe to the Rev. George C. Tomlinson, rector 
of StaughtoD, in Huntingdonshire, whose polite 
and unsolicited kindness entitles him to my 
warmest acknowledgments. 

Thus much as regards the original edition, 
■which, on its publication in 1842, immediately 
attracted the attention of those directors of the 
public taste, the Reviewers, whose notices of my 
humble performance were, upon the whole, most 
flattering. My thanks were especially due to 
the conductors of the then existing * Literary 
Gazette' for the handsome manner in which 
they threw open the columns of their valuable 
Journal, in ten or twelve of its numbers, to the 
discussion of the subject of this volume. The 
letters bearing the signature of 'B.A. Oxon.' 
were of a peculiarly interesting character, and 
I was fortunately enabled to open a correspond- 
ence with the author, E, J. Vernon, Esq., a 
gentleman of extensive erudition and etymolo- 
gical skill. To him, as a trifling expression of 
my sense of the value of his commtinications, I 
had the pleasure of dedicating the second edi- 
tion. "With him I took much * sweet counsel' 
upon the subject of our common researches ; but 
alas! that remorseless Tyrant, who regards 
neither youth, nor virtue, nor talents, proved 
both the falsity and the truth of his own am- 
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biguous motto — ' VER-non semper viret' — and 
laid him low ere yet he had reached the summer 
of his days. He died in July, 1847, after a 
brief illness ; and in him society lost a member 
of unspeakable worth, and the world of letters 
a most promising labourer.* 

To the Reverend Stephen Isaacson, M.A., I 
■was greatly indebted, both for numerous anec- 
dotes and suggestions, and for copious lists of 
surnames of remarkable character. 

I have likewise received considerable aid from 
the Reverend F. 0. Morris, M.A., vicar of 
Nafferton, who has furnished me with several 
lists of names. 

George Monkland, Esq., of Bath, forwarded 
me a highly curious classified list of surnames 
made, like the others, with the most scrupulous 
attention to their authenticity. Of all these I 
Lave largely availed myself. 

Further names and illustrations have also 
been obligingly contributed by J. 0. Halliwell, 
Esq., F.R.S, F.S.A. ; R Almack, Esq., F.S.A., 
of Melford ; E. Pretty, Esq., of Northampton ; 
W. H. Blaauw, Esq., M.A., Ac. ; Jabez Allies, 
Esq., F.S.A. ; Clement Ferguson, Esq., of 

' Hii onl; publiahed work U ' A Guide to the Anglo-Suon Tongue' 
(London, 1846), one of tlie be*t trcalisee of the kind extant ; but I 
call (tste that he t*m engaged for the lut two or tliree jean of lii* 
life in collecting materials for one or more rolumea of a philological 
character. 
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Dublin; North Ludlow Beamish, Esq., F.R.S.,. 
&a, of Cork ; Miss Twynara ; John S_ykes, Esq., 
of Doncaater ; J. H. Fennell, Esq., &c., Ac, Ac. 
The Hon. and Rev. C. W. Bradley, M.A., of 
Connecticut, U.S., most politely transmitted 
me a copy of his privately-printed brochure 
mentioned below. 



The following works have been consulted : 

Camden's " Behaines concerning Sritaint, but especially Eng- 
land, and the Inhabitants thereof. The third Impression." 
Printed in 1623. 

Verstegan's " Restitution of decayed Intellifjence in Antiqui- 
ties concerning Our Nation." 1605. 

The Arch.eologia of the Society of Antiquariea, vol. xviii. 
pp. 103-111, "Remarks on the Antiquity and Introduction 
of Sumamea into England. By James H. Markland, 
Esq.. F.S-A." 1813. 

" Pboldsiones Historic^ or the Halle of John UalU. ; by 
the Rev. Edward Dute, M.A, F.S.A., Ac" VoL L, 
Essay 1. 

" A HiaTOEY OF THE COLLEGE OP Aems ; with a Preliminary 
Dissertation relative to the different Orders in England 
since the Xorman Conquest By the Rev. Mark Noble, 
F,AS. of L, and E., Rector of Banning, in Kent, Ac" 
1801. 

"The Qentleman's Magazine," 1772. Several Essays, by 
Dr. Pegge, under the signature of T. Row (The Rector of 
Wbittiitgton) ; and many subsequent volumes of the same 
periodical. 
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Brady." IZmo., Londoo, 1822. With numeroaa maDa- 

seript additiona by ui nnkuown h&nd. 
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" The Steanoeb in Ahkbica. By F. H. Lieber." 
"An Emolibh DiCTiONAKY. ... By N. Bailey, ^AoKoyot." 9tb 

Edit 1740. 
Jamuson's " Scottish Dictiosakt." 

** BtTCHAITAIT OK ANTIBITT SCOTTISH SuBNAHES [or ClAKS]." 

— Beprint 1820. 
" Blouht's Law Dictionaey." 
Talbot's " English Ettholooibs." 1847. 8Ta 
" Patbokohatologt, an Essay on Uie Philosophy of Snnumes. 

By C. W. Bradley, M.A, Rector of Christcbnrch, Con- 

necticat." Baltimore, 1842. Pp. 16, Svo. 
"The Ibkh Pemmy Journal." Dublin, 1841. A series of six 

articles on the 'Origin and Meanings of Irish Family 

Names.' By Mr. John O'Donovan. P. 326 et seq. 
" Boswobth's Akglo-Saxon Dictionaby." New Edition. 
" EasAi HiBTOsiquB et Philosophique sue lbs Nohs 

d'Hokmbs, db Pecfles, bt db Libux, &C. Far Eus^be 

Salverte." Two vols. 8vo. Paris, 1824. 
"TuArrfi db l'Obiqinb dbs Nomb et des Suenoms. Par 

O. A de la Roqne." Paris, 1081. 
"On the Names, Sdenakzs, and Nicenakbs 07 the Anglo- 

Saxonb. By J. M. Kemble, Esq." 8vo., pp. 22. 1846. 
"A DicnoNAET OP Abchaic and Peovincial Wobds, Ac. 

By J. O. Halliwell, Esq., F-RS." Two vols. 8to. 1847. 
" Thbee Letters on Nobuan Feofbb Naves. By M. de 

Gerrille." In ' M^moires de la Soc. des Antiquairea dfr 

Normandie,' toL xiiL, p. 265 et seq. 
" The Folks or Shields." By William Brockie. 18Ci7. 
" The Nobhan Pbople." 1874. 
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Since the appearance of the first edition of 
this work, numerous publications on the same 
subject, either in the shape of small books or in 
periodicals, have seen the light ; but there have 
been two distinct volumes of considerable size, 
and much research, given to the public, each 
hearing the same title as nvy own, viz., Ekqlish 
Surnames I The first, published in 1858, is 
entitled "English Surnames, and their place in 
the Teutonic Family, by Robert Ferguson." 
The second, a more erudite and researchful book, 
was published in 1873: "Our English Sur- 
names," the author being Charles Wareing 
Bardsley, M.A. I find no fault with either of 
those gentlemen, since they frankly acknowledge 
their obligations to me ; but, to avoid confusion 
of reference, they might both have chosen more 
distinctive titles. 

Another work bearing on the subject has also 
appeared within the present year, entitled, 
" The Norman People." It is anonymous, but 
evidently the production of a scholar. It is 
divided into two parts. The former contains 
several learned chapters on the relation of the 
Normans, Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes with 
the English. The reasoning is generally good, 
though, I must confess, not always to me con- 
clusive. The second, and larger part of the 
volume, is entitled an " Alphabetical Series of 
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Names and Families from the London Post- 
Office Directory." The author's fawlt, as it ap- 
pears to me, lies in Normanizing whatever he 
can, and in attributing to ' our brethren over 
the water' names and histories which do not 
belong to them, but which are certainly of indi- 
genous origin, whether Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, or 
what not. He appears to me to put into his 
book more than his book ought to hold. He is, 
however, very frank, gives his reasons for every- 
thing, and is especially just in quoting his 
authorities. I, for one of them, feel duly 
thankful for his courtesy, for he quotes me many 
scores of times, with due acknowledgment. 
His work is sure to be popular; and I hope 
that, in future editions, he will see the necessity 
of retrenchment rather than of addition. 
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AN ESSAY 



ENGLISH SURNAMES. 



CHAPTER L 

OF PROPER NAMES OF PERSONS IN QENERU.. 

" No^ nom propre a^«at iioiu-m6inei>" 

■UR proper name (observes the learned and 
elegant Salverte) is ourself— Id out thoughts, 
and in the thoughts of those who know us ; 
and nothing can separate it &om oar ex- 
istence. 

A name, however apparently insignificant, instantly 
recalls to our remembrance the man, his personal ap- 
pearance, his moral attributes, or some remarkable 
event with which he is identified. The few syllables 
constituting it suffice to reopen the fountain of a be- 
reaved mother's tears — to cover with blushes the fore- 
bead of the maiden who believes her secret about to be 
VOL. I. 1 
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2 ENOLISH SURNAMES. 

revealed — to agitate the heart of the lover — to light- 
up in the eyes of an enemy the fire of rage — and ta 
awaken in the breast of one separated by distance from 
hia friend the liveliest emotions of hope or of regret* 
"This energetic power, remarks the same writer, 
" dii^tinguishes the Proper Noun from the common 
substaDtive." It su^ests no vague idea, but enforces- 
one that is positive and distinct. 

" Our proper name is ourself ;" — without it we have 
not more than half an existence. Hence in the earliest 
and the rudest states of social life every human being 
received a name. I am aware that Herodotus and 
Pliny, and one or two modem writers, mention some 
barbarous races who bear no distinctive appellations ; 
but a little reflection before making the statement 
would have convinced them of the impossibility of the 
existence of language without proper names ; for in the 
most degraded condition of human existence, the occa- 
sional necessity of speaking of absent persons would 
involve the use of some epithet, and that epithet 
would be to all intents and purposes a Proper Kame. 
The father of a family would impose a peculiar appel- 
lation upon each of his children, and they in return 
would give bim a name by which to distinguish him 
from other men. In like manner, a name would b& 
affixed to the superior power which was the object 
of their adoration or their superstitious dread ; and 
all names so imposed must of necessity have been sig- 
nificant. 

As a principle so immediately connected with the 
design of this Essay, I repeat — that ALL kames were 
ORIGINALLY SIGNIFICANT ; although in the coutse of 
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PBOPEB NAMES. 3 

ages the meaning of most of them may have lapsed 
fh>m the memory of mankind. It is most unphiloso- 
phical to arrive at the opposite conclusion. Invention 
without motives and without principles is as difficult 
in relation to this subject an to any other. 

If the names of common objects were not dictated 
by mere caprice, how can we imagine that those of 
persons and of places had so vague a begimiing ? Let 
any one call to remembrance the names of his nearest 
friends and neighbours, and he will immediately recog- 
nize in them an identity with the names of the most 
familiar objects, ai> Wood, Church, Hall, Tree ; while 
others are epithets, as Wise, Good, Long, Little ; and 
a third class represent localities, as York, Chichester, 
Forest, Heath. He will then scarcely bring his mind 
to doubt that the^e, in their primitive application to 
persons, had some connexion with those objects, epi- 
thets, and localities respectively; and if he thinks 
wisely, he will hardly reject as destitute of sense or 
meaning the still larger number of personal appella- 
tives which convey no distinct idea to his mind. 

It is matter to me of no little surprise, that among 
civilized nations the generality even of educated persons 
should be so incurious as they are on this subject. 
They seem indeed in this respect behind many of the 
barbarous tribes of both continents, who evince a desire 
with respect to a stranger coming amongst them, either 
to ascertain the meaning of his name in his own lan- 
guage, and to translate it, or to apply to him a signifi- 
cant appellation borrowed from their own dialect. 
From numerous anecdotes which might be adduced to 
prove this remark I will select one or two. 

The Saltan of Muscat taking for his physician an 
1—2 
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4 ENGLISH StrBKAMES. 

Italian gentleman, demanded by ^vhat name he was 
called, " Vincenzo," was the reply. " I don't under- 
stand you " imid the monarch ; " tell me the meaning 
of the word in Arabic." The Italian translated it by 
' Mansour/ victorioiis ; and the prince, charmed with 
the happy prestige attached to this designation, uni- 
formly styled him Ckeik Mansour. 

A chief of the Delaware tribe once asked the mean- 
ing of the name of Colonel Sprout, a gentleman of 
extraordinary stature. He was told that it signified a 
bud or sprig. " No," replied the Indian, " he cannot 
bo a sprig — ho is the tree itself.'"* 

If any further arguments are necessary to prove that 
Proper Names were originally significant, let us refer to 
the uniform practice of nautical discoverers with respect 
to names of places. Do they ever give to a rock, an 
island, a promontory, or a river an appellation without 
a meaning ? It requires but a moderate share of ety- 
mological knowledge to ascertain the origin of the 
greater part of the names of localities ia any given 
country with whose ancient and modem dialects the 
inquirer is acquainted. A learned German, M. 
Frederick Schlegel, haa thus found in nearly all the 
proper names of the Hindoos significant epithets ; and 
any one tolerably skilled in Anglo-Saxon, old French, 
and the English of the Middle Ages, might in like 
manner explain probably two-tbirdsof ourown proper 
appellatives both of places and persons. All the names 
of the Hebrews, as Salverte remarks, had a sense so 
marked that their influence is strongly felt in the lite- 
rature of that people. The same observation wJH apply 
with considerable force to the Arabs, the Greeks, and 
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the Teutonic nations. Among uncivilized tribes tlio 
same sigDificanb force aitnches to their personal nomeo- 
clature; and the American Indians, the Koriacs, the 
Marquesans, and the Eamtschatdalcs may be referred 
to as never imposing a name with the meaning of 
which they are unacquainted. 

It is an inquiry not devoid of some interest, " What 
would the annals of mankind and the records of bio- 
graphy be if people had never borne proper names V 
A mere chaos of undefined incidents, an unintelligible 
mass of facts, without symmetry or beiuty, and without 
any interest for after ages : " sine nomine homo non 
est" Indeed, without names, mankind would have 
wanted what is perhaps the greatest stimulus of which 
the mind is susceptible, namely, the love of fame ; and, 
consequently, many of the mightiest achievements in 
every department of human endeavour would have 
been lost to the world. 

In the first ages of the world a single name was 
sufiBcient for each individual — " nomen olim apud omnes 
fer^ gentes simplex;" and that name was generally 
invevted for the person, in allusion to the circumstances 
attending his birth, or to some personal quality ha 
possessed, or which his parents fondly hoped he might 
in future possess. The writings of Moses and some 
other books of the Old Testament furnish many proo& 
of this remark. This rule seems to have uniformly 
prevailed in all the nations of antiquity concerning 
which we have any records, in the earliest periods of 
their history. In Egypt we find persons of distinction 
using only one name, as Pharaoh, Fotiphar ; in Canaan, 
Abraham, Isaac; in Greece, Diomedes, TTIysses; in 
Home, Bomulus, Remus ; in Britain, Bran, Caxadoc, Ssc 
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Among most nations the imposition of names has 
been connected with religious rites. Among the Jews 
circumcision was the rite, as baptism is in the Christian 
church. The Greeks commonly named their infants 
on the tenth day after birtb, on which occasion a hos- 
pitable entertainment was gi ven by the parents to their 
friends, and sacrifices were offered to the gods. Thus 
in the ' Birds' of Aristophanes we read : 

Biiu rrjv luartiv TavrtjQ lyai, 

Kai ToUvoft' Hatrtp -iraiSiif vav Bl ^ifniv, 

"On the tentli da; I offered eecrifioe, 
And aa a ehild'a, lier name imposed." 

The Romans gave names to their male children on 
the ninth day, and to girls on the eighth. The ninth 
day was called dies lustricus, or the day of puri6cation, 
when religious ceremonies were practised. When the 
Persians name a child a religious service is performed, 
and five names are written by the father upon as many 
slips of paper, and laid upon a copy of the Koran. The 
first chapter of that sacred book is then read, and the 
slip bearing the future name of the child is drawn at a 
venture. 

The SOURCES of Proper Names are exceedingly nu- 
merous as well as various. In very remote times per- 
sonal ap|>ellatioDS marked some wish or prediction on 
the part of parents. To select fortunate names — the 
' bona nomina' of Cicero, and the ' fausta nomina' of 
Tacitus — was ever a matter of solicitude, since it be- 
came a popular maxim, ' Bonum nomen, bonum omen.' 
" Plautus thought it quite enough to damn a man that 
he bore the name of Lyco, which is said to signify a 
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greedy volf, and Livy calls the name Atrius Umber 
'abominandi omiois nomen,' — a name of horrible 
portent"* 

"Ex bono nomine oritur bona pnesumptio" — from 
a good maae arises a good anticipation, says Fanormitan ; 
and Plato in the same spirit advises all people to select 
happy names, — a recommendation which our novelists 
and dramatists are ever ready to follow with respect to 
their heroes. Victor, Frobus, Faustus, Felix, and all 
Mmilar appellatives, must in the first instances have 
been employed to mark the wishes of affectionate pa- 
rents, though the subsequent lives of the objects of 
those wishes often gave the lie to their names. We 
can hardly suppose that had the parents of Alexander 
been gifted with prescience they would have honoured 
that ' murderer of millions ' with a name signifyiog 
* the Helper of Mankind.' 

Many of the earlier Hebrew names were composed 
of the first words uttered by the mother, the father, or 
some other person present at the instant of the birth. 
The dying Bachel called her infant ' Benoni,' the Son 
of my Sorrow, but Jacob gave him the name of 
' Benjamin,' the Son of my Strength. Incidents con- 
nected with the birth or early infancy of children also 
furnished many names, as the earlier books of the Old 
Testament su£Sciently prove. 

Complexion and other personal qualities often gave 
rise to names, as Pyrrhus, ruddy ; Macros, tall ; Niger, 
black; Faulus, little. The order of birth originated 
others, as Quintus, the fifth, Septimus, the seventh; 
while some had reference to the time of nativity, as 
Martiusy Mains. 

* NuM, Honldio AnomaliM. 
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All the foregoing classes of names might have been 
appropriately bestowed by parents upon their ofispring; 
but there is a very numerous class with the imposition 
of which they can have had nothing to do, and which 
we may suppose parental partiality would fain have 
prevented. Z allude to those names which reflect upon 
personal blemishes or moral obliquities, and which we 
should now call nick-names or sobriquets, such as 
rptnros, eagle-nose ;*uo-«(»i',goige-belly; Calvus, bald; 
Codes, one-eyed; Flaccus, flap-eared; Fronto, heavy- 
browed. These, from their very nature, must have 
been applied to adults, and by others than their parents 
or friends. Neither were the complimentary names, 
KaXKiftKOi, ' renowned for victory,' iJ^iXJSeA^o?, ' a 
lover of his brethren,' Evepyerrji, ' a benefactor,' &c. 
&:c., conferred in very early life. 

Thus much for single names : in process of time the 
love of imitation led persons to adopt names which 
had been, and were, borne by others ; and in order to 
obviate the inconvemence resulting from the difficulty 
of distinguishing contemporaries designated by a com- 
mon appellative, some second name was necessary. The 
most obvious mode of distinction would bo by the use 
of the father's name or patrmiymic, and this is the 
earliest approach to the modem system of nomencla- 
ture. Caleb the son of Jephunneh, Joshua the son of 
Nun, are early examples ; so also iKopo^ tov idaiSaXov, 
JotSaXos TOV EvTToKfiov — Icarus the son of Diedalus, 
Daedalus the son of Eupalmus; and it is worthy of 
observation that this primitive practice has descended 
to modem times in such designations as William Fitz- 
Eugh, Stephen Isaacson. 

Sometimes the adjunct expressed the country or 
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profession, sometimes some excellence or blemish of 
the bearer, as Herodotus of ' Halicarnassus/ Folycletes 
' the Sculptor,' Diogenes ' the Cynic,' Dionysius ' the 
Tyrant' 

The Bomans had a very complete system of nomen- 
clature. The whole commonwealth was divided into 
various dans called ' Gentes,' each of which was sub- 
divided into several families (' Familiie '}. Thus in the 
Gens Cornelia were included the families of the Scipi- 
ones, Lentuli, Cethegi, Dolabellaa, CinuBe, Syllie, fcc. 
It is doubtful, however, whether these familice were 
descended from a common ancestor, though they had 
religious rites in common. To mark the different 
gentes and familioe, and to distinguish the individuals 
of the same race, they had xisually three names, viz. the 
' Pnenomen,' the ' Nomen,' and the ' Cognomen.'* 

The Prsenomen denoted tlie individual, the Nomen 
piarked the Gens, and the Cognomen distinguished the 
Familia. Thus in Publius Cornelius Scipio, Puhlma 
corresponded to our John, Thomas, WiUiam ; Cwnelivs 
pointed out the ' clan ' or ' gens ;' and Scipio conveyed 
the information that the individual in question belonged 
to that particular family of the Comeliiwhich descended 
from the pious Scipio, who, from his practice of leading 
about his aged and blind father, thus figuratively be- 
came his Bcipio or staff. 

Persons of the highest eminence, particularly military 
commanders, sometimes received a fourth name, or 
'Agnomen,' often commemorative of conquests, and 
borrowed from the proper name of the hostile country, 
as Ccffiolanus, Africanus, Asiaticus, Germanicus, &;c. 
In general, only two of the names were used — &e- 

* Adom'a Bom. Aatiq. 
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queotly but one. In addressing a person, the pneno- 
man was generally employed, since it was peculiar to 
citizens, for slaves had no pnenomen* Hence Horace 
says, " delicate ears love the prBenomen" — 

■ ' gaudent pnenomine mollM 

AuricultB.f 

Sal. u. 6, 32. 

Two brothers sometimes bore the same prsenomen. 
So in England, some centuries since, two brothers oc- 
casionally had the same Christian name; and Salverte 
mentions an enthusiastic Scot, a partisan of the fallen 
house of Stuart, who gave four of his sods the name of 
Charles-Edward ! 

The Romans borrowed the form of their names from 
the older natives of Italy, and particularly from the 
Etruscans. In all those parts of Italy which the 
Greeks had not penetrated, the personages quoted in 
history anteriorly to the conquest of their country by 
the Romans bore family names, preceded or followed by 
an individual denomination ; and, among the Etruscans, 
it is clear from Passeri.J that there existed the nomen, 
pnenomen, and co^omen, as among the Romans, who 
adopted not only their mode of nomenclature, but also 
a great number of their nanies themselves. Fasseri 
found the names of Horatius, Livius, Aulus, Marcus, 
Fublius, Severus, and many of a similar kind in Etrus- 

f In Oermanj at the present day the tower rank* of K>ciet7 are re- 
minded of tlieir inferiorit;, bj liaTing the doflnite article prefixed to tUeir 
Chnstian name* : e.g. " Wo ist mein bedientsr dtr Georg ?" Where ia 
m; Tilet Ihe George P — Salverte. In Scotland and Ireland, on the 
other handjtlie same prefix betokens respect, and is applied to the 
heads uf clans, as ' Ih* Chisholm,' ' the O'Brien.' 

* SalT., i. 189. 
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can inscriptions. Hence the difficulty of finding a 
satisfactory etymology for many of the Roman appella- 
tives — words of venerable antiquity, of which those 
who bore them knew as little the mcaDing as ourselves. 

It has been customary in nearly all ages to apply to 
monarchs some distinguishing epithet, usually termed 
A £!unuinie, although that word may be fairly objected 
to as tending to confusion, by leading the uninformed to 
suppose it an actoal ' nomen ' or hereditary designaiioD. 
Tarquinius Superbus^ at Kome, Ptolemy Philadelphos, 
in E^ypt, Henry the Fowler, in Germany, William the 
lion, in Scotland, Charles the Bald, in France, and our 
own Richard Coeur de Lion, may all have merited the 
appellations bestowed upon them ; but they partake 
more of the character of sdniqitets than of surnames, in 
the modem meaning of the term. In most cases, too, 
they were posthumously applied. Speaking of this 
subject, the Rev. Dr. Narcs, the hnmorous author of 
' Heraldic Anomalies/ remarks : 

" There are some significant titles, names, and attri- 
butes, to which "l have no objection, as for instance, 
Alfred Ike Oreat, for great he was ; but as to Canute 
ike Great I doubt : his speech to his courtiers on the 
sea-shore had certainly something sublime in it, and 
aeems to bespeak the union of royalty and wisdom, but 
Voltaire will not allow that he was great in any other 
respect than that he performed great acts of cruelty. 
Edmund Iron-side, I suppose, was correct enough, if 
we did but understand the figure properly (for as to hia 
really having an iron aide, I conclude no one fancies it 
to have been so, though there is no answering for 
■vulgar credulity). Harold Sarefoot betokened, no 
doubt, a personal blemish or some extraordinary swift- 
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ress of foot. Among the kings of Norway there was 
a Bare-foot !* William Rufua was probably tiuite cor- 
rect, as indicative of hia red head of hair, or rather 
head of red hair. Henry the Firat was, I dare say, for 
those times, a Beau, Clerc, or able scholar. Richard 
the First might very properly be called, by a figure of 
speech, Cosur de Lion, and his brother John quite as 
properly, though to his shame literally, rather than 
figuratively, Lack-laiid. Edward Long-shanks cannot 
be disputed, since a sight was obtained of his body not 
very long ago, but at the least 467 years after his 
death, and which, from a letter in my possession, 
written by the President of the Antiquarian Society, 
who measured the body, appeared to be at that remote 
period six feet two inches long.""!' 

The same writer, speaking of the adjunct used by 
the Norman William, assigns to it the definition of 
Spelman, which differs from that in general accepta- 
tion : " Conquestor dicitur quia Anglia conguisivit, Le., 
acquisimt {acquired) non quod subegit; .... here 
agreeing," ho humorously adds, " with the good old 
women who attended William's birth, and who having 
quite a struggle with the new-bom brat to get out of 
his clenched fist a parcel of straws he happened to 
catch bold of (his mother, perhaps, being literally in. 
the straw), made them say in the way of prophecy, that 
he would be a great acquirer." 

' King Hitralil Barefoot ma probablj bo colled from hu liBTing gonft 
on some pilgrimage without elio«t — ft common practice in the earlj 
middle agea. A tradition, howcTer, Maerta that, when he apent much 
time in Scotland, be adopted the Celtio ooatume of that counti?. Tho 
abaenee of the nether garment escited to much surpriae on his retnnt 
to NoTwaj that be acquired the aobriquet of 'Bueibot.' 

t Heraldic Anom.. vol. L p. 107. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF SURNAMES. 



"Nous affirmeroiu qne I'^tade dea nonu propras n'est point B&ni 
inUrtt poitr U morale, rorgaaiMtion politiqne, U UgUlation, et lliu- 
toira mAme de U civilitttion." — Saltertz. 



VN the present brief chapter it is my intention 
to refer to the usages of several modem 
nations in relation to second or family 
names, usually designated Surnames. A 
remark or two on the definition and etymology of that 
term may be premised. 

Our great lexicographer, Dr. Johnson, gives the 
definition as follows : 

" Surname : The name of a family ; the name which 

one has over and above the Christian name." 
T7ntil about the middle of the last century it was 
sometimes written ' SiRnama' Whether this variation 
originated in the lax orthography of other times, or 
whether it was adopted to express a slight difference 
of meaning, I will not undertake to decide. Some 
writers have held the latter opinion, and defined ' Sir- 
name ' as " nomen patris additum proprio," and ' Sur- 
name* as " nomen supra nomen additum." Mao-AUa/n, 
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14 ENGLISH SUHNAMES. 

Fitzherhert, A p Evan, and StepheTisonvr ovUd accordingly 
be air or ' sire'-namea, equivalent to the son of Allan, 
of Herbert, of Evan, and of Stephen, 

Of ' Swi-'-names, Du Cange says, they were at first 
written " not in a direct line after the Christian name, 
but above it, between the lines" and hence they were 
called in Latin Supranomina, in Italian Supranohe, 
and in French StlRNOMS, — "over-names." Of this I 
have not met with an instance. 

Those who contend for the non-identity of the two 
words, assert that although every Sir-name is a Sur- 
name, every Sur-name is not a Sir-name — a question 
which I shall not tarry to discuss.'* 

The causes which led to the adoption of family 
names in the different countries of Europe are ably 
stated by Salverte, and T may have occasion to refer 
to them hereafter. For our present purpose, it will be 
sufficient to observe that their adoption has generally 
marked the arrival of a people at a certain point in 
civilization. We have seen that all names were ori^- 
nally single, and that second names were imposed for 
the sake of distinguishing from each other the persons 
who bore a common appellative. After the gradual 
conversion of the European states to the Christian faith, 
the old Pagan names were generally laid aside. New 
names, borrowed from Scripture or from early church 
history, were imposed at the baptism of the converts. 
In particular localities, of which some saint was sup- 
posed to have the peculiar guardianship, great numbers 
of persons received his or her name ; and great incon- 
venience most have been the result. When, in 1387, 

■ S«e on this sulnect tlie Uttrmy Oazttli for Hot., 1812, the oom- 
•pondenoe of S.A. Oxoii, Mid Q-, aruiug out of k notica of the Snb 
edition of thii work. 
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Ladislaus JagelloD, duke of Litbuania, became a Chris- 
tian, and khig of Poland, lie persuaded his ancient 
subjects to abjure, after his own example, their national 
faith. The nobles and the warriors were baptized 
separately ; but the plebeian candidates for the sacred 
rite were divided into many companies, and the priests 
conferred it at one time upon a whole company, and 
gave the same name to all the individuals composing 
that company. In the first baptism, all the men were 
designated Peter, and all the women Catherine; in the 
second, all became Pauls and Margarets !* 

In the countries into which Christianity had been 
introduced many centuries earlier than the event just 
referred to, that civilization which is ever the conco- 
mitant or the consequence of it had rendered second 
names to a great extent necessary. In very early times, 
accordingly, sobriquets and other marks of distinction 
were frequently used ; and towiirda the close of the 
tenth century and the commencement of the eleventh, 
when ^e number of persons bore a great disproportion 
to the number of personal names, it was found neces- 
sary to add in all public acts a distinctive appellation 
for the sake of identifying individuals. Such names 
figure in great numbers in the records of all the king- 
doms of Christendom up to the fourteenth century. 
By degrees, this means of remedying the confusion be- 
came insufficient Those sobriquets which described 
physical and moral qualities.habits, professions, the place 
of birth, &c, might be imposed upon many who bore 
the same name of baptism, and thus the inconvenience 
was rather augmented than diminished: a total change 
in the system of names became indispensable — uid 
hereditary Sumcumta in most countries became general 

* S»1t., i. 823. 
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16 ENOUSH SURNAMES. 

We have seen that the Hehrews, Greeks, ant! Romans 
in very early periods used the patronymic or Father- 
Name as a second designation, either with an appro- 
priate termination or with some prefix expressive of the 
filial relation. This has also been the practice of many 
modem nations. Thus in Spain, in the twelfth century, 
the son of Oon9aIe, who is regarded as the founder of 
the principality of Castile, was called Femand Gonzalez, 
and his son, in turn, received the name of Garcia 
Fernandez. 

The Highlanders of Scotland employed the sire- 
name with Mac, and hence our Macdonalds and 
Macartya, meaning respectively the son of Donald and 
of Arthur. The Irish had the practice (probably de- 
rived from the patriarchal ages) of prefixing Oy or O', 
signifying grandson* as O'Hara, O'Neale ; a form still 
retained in many Hibernian surnames. Many of the 
Irish also use Mac. According to the following distich, 
the titles Mac and 0' are not merely what the logicians 
call accidents, but altogether essential to the very being 
and substance of an Irishman : — 

" Per Uac atque 0, tu tckm oognoacu Hibemo*, 
His duobua demptis, nulliu Hibemna adMt," 

which has been translated— 

** By Mao and O, 
You'll always know 

True Iruhmeu they nj ; 
For if they lack 
Both and iHiC, 

No Iriahmen are tliey.*'t 

* It is related in Ibe EnoyclopCDdia FerthenBiB that an anUqoated 
Scotti*h dame used to make it a matter of boaiting that abe bad trdd 
the world'! itage long enoogb to poswH me Aimdped Og<ut 

f Nolee of a Bookwoim. 
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Among the archives of the corporation of Galway is 
an order dated 1518, prohibiting any of the Burkes, 
McWilliams. Kellys, or any other sej)'', from coming 
into the town, which at that time was occupied by a 
race who prided themselves in not bein^ Iiiahmen.and 
further declaring that " neither ne Mac shoulde 
stnitte ne swagger through the streetes of Qalway."* 

The old NoBUANS prefixed to their name» the word 
'FUz' a corruption of FiLS, and that derived from the 
Latin Fiuus; as Fiiz-Hcvmon, Fitz-GUbert. The pea* 
santry of RcssiA, who are some centuries behind the 
same class in other countries, affix the termination 
'wrrz* (which seems to have some affinity to the 
Norman Fitz) to their names ; thus, Feter PaiUovntz, 
for Peter the son of Paul The Poles employ aky in 
the same sense, as James Petroweky, James the son of 
Peter ; and the Biscatans adopt a similar method-f 

Until a comparatively recent period no sumominal 
adjunct was used in Wales, beyond ap, or son, as 
David op ffowdl, Evan ap Bhya, Griffith ap Roger, 
John ap Sickard, now very naturally corrupted into 
PoweU, Price, Prodger,asi.APriiciiard. To alike origin 
may be referred a considerable number of the surnames 
beginning with P and B now in use in England, 
amongst which may be mentioned Price, Purnphrey, 
Pa/rry, Prohert, Probyn, Ptigh, Penj-y ; Sevan, Bithdl, 
Barry, Benyon, and Bowers. A more ancient form 
than AP is HAB. This or tap constantly occurs in 

* Hudiman's QtiM%j, quoted in the Jonrnd of the Brit Aroh. 
Amoo. toL L p. 98. 

t The moit ringular derifttion from the general rale it found mmong 
tha Anbiani, who om their fitther'a nune witbont a fare-name^ u 
Aran Paoe, Aren Boi>, the ion of Faoe, the ion of Bois. 
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charters of the time of Henry the Sixth. It zvas not 
unusual even but a century bacJc, to hear of audi, com- 
biTiations as Evan-ap-Gri^th-ap-David-ap-JeTOdn, 
and 80 on to the seventh or eighth generation, so that 
an individual carried his pedigree in his name. The 
following curious desciiption of a Welshman occurs 15 
Hen. VII. : "Morgano Philip alias dicto Morgano vap 
David vap Philip." The church of Llangollen in Wales 
is said to be dedicated to St. Collen-ap-Gwynnawg-ap- 
Clyndawg-ap-Cowi'da-ap-Caradoc-Fi'eichfras-ap-Llynn- 
Merim-ap-Eiriion-Yrth-ap-Cunedda-Wledig* a name 
that caiits that of the Dutchman, InkvervanJcodsdor- 
Bpanchinlcadraclidern, into the sliade. 

To burlesque this ridiculous species of nomenclature, 
some seventeenth-century wag described c^eeae as being 

"Adam's own couain-genntm bj it» birtli, 
Ap-CurdB-Bp-Milk-ap-Cow-np- anuB-ap-Eiu-th !" 

The following anecdote was related to me by a na- 
tive of Wales : " An Englishman, riding one dark 
night among the mountains, heard a cry of distress, 
proceeding ai>parently from a man who had fallen into 
a ravine near the highway, and, on listening more at- 
tentively, heard the words, 'Help, master, helpt' in a 
voice truly Cambrian, ' Help ! what, who are you X 
inquired the traveller. * Jenkin-ap-Griffith-ap-Kobin- 
ap-WiUiam-ap-Rees-ap-Evan,' was the response. ' Lazy 
fdlbwa that ye be,' rejoined the Englishman, setting 
spunj 'x) his hon;e, ' to lie rolling in that hole, half a 
dozen of ;/t ; wh j , in the name of common sense, don't 
ye help one another out V " 

This story may have been suggested by a passage 

* JUcrefttire Be^eir, toI. iL p. ISd. 
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occarring in ' Sir John Oldcastle,' a play, printed in 
1600, and falsely attributed to Shakspeare : 

Jv^. What bul P What anreliM P 

Docy. Her coien ap Bice, ap Erao, ap Morioe, ap Morgan, ap 
LIuellTTi, ap Madoc, ap Heredith, ap Qrlffin, ap Davia, ap Oiren, ap 
Sbinkin JouM. 

Jvdgt. Two of the moit mScient are enow. 

Sheriff. And't please your Lordship, those are all bttt 0»B t 

In England, when the patronymic was used, the 
word son vras usually affixed, as John Adamson; 
in Wales, on the contrary, although the staple of the 
national nomenclature was of this kind, no affis was 
Hsed, but the paternal name was put in the genitive, 
as Griffith William^s, David John's or Jones, Reea 
Harry's or Harris. As the peraonal names were few in 
number, when they became hereditary surnames they 
were common to so many families, that they were 
almost useless for the purposes of generic distinction, 
and this still remains to a great extent the case. A 
friend, who remembers the Monmouth and Brecon 
militia about ninety years since, informs me that it 
had at that time no less than thirty-six John Joneses 
upon its muster-roll; and it was at a somewhat later 
period a matter of notoriety that a large Welsh village 
was, with the exception of some two or three indivi- 
duals, entirely populated with WiUiamses. 

Even the gentry of Wales bore no hereditary sur- 
names until the Ume of "Henry the Eighth. That 
monarch, who paid great attention to beraldric matters, 
strongly recommended the heads of Welsh families to 
conform to the usage l6ng before adopted by the 
English, as more consistent with their rank and dignity. 
Some families accordingly made their existing sirenames 
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stationary, while a few adopted the surnames of English 
femilies with whom they were allied, as the ancestors 
of Oliver Cromwell, who thus exchanged Williams 
for Cromwell, which thenceforward they uniformly 
used.* 

Having thus glanced at the usages of various nations 
with respect to second names, let us next trace the 
history of family names in England. 

* Tide Noble'a Honie of CromwelL'' Other tnthentie imtaacei of 
the adoption of BtaUonuy lumamea bj great families may be found 
1^ rafsmiig to the following worlu : 

(WiUiami of AberoMnlvis.) Jonet'e Brecon, iiL 696. 
{Htrbert, Ijord ofBlttHtfreimj.) Hon. Lag., 17, 134 
{Hmrbtrt of LUnowelL) Cou'a Monmouth, 421. 
It may be obserred that lereral Norman fuailiea who settled in Walei- 
left their original lumamef , and oonfpnned to the mode of the oountij i. 
thua the BoloTiu took the nama of William*. 
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CHAPTER m. 

mSTOBT OF ENGLISH SURNAMES.*— ANGLO-SAXON 
PERIOD. 

lOTTQH our ancestOTS tiie Anglo- 
kxons bad no r^alar system of Cunily 
•menclature resembling tbat of tbe 
.omans, or tbat wbicb we now possess, 
tbere vas occasionally among them something like 
an attempt to show derivation and family relation- 
ships by the use of similar per$07ial names. " In one 
family," observes Mr. Kemble (to whose able paper 
I am much indebted,)f " we shall find in succession 
or simultaneously, Wigmund, Wighelm, Wigl&f, Wih- 
st&n ; or Beomrlc, Beomm6d, Beomheilh, Beomhelm." 
Among several other instances of this practice cited 
by Mr. Kemble are the following : " Of the seven sons 
of j^thelfrith, king of Northumberland, five bore names 
compounded with Os (semideiLs), thus Oslaf, OslAc, 
Oswald, Oswin, and Oswidu. In the succession of the 
same royal family we find the male names, Osirith, 
Oswine> Ositc, Osraed, Oswulf, Osbald, and Oabeorht, 

* The word tamame ia here employed in a somewhat Ioom aeiiM, 
implying in geoeral nothing more than the name borne b; an indiTid- 
val, to dietinguiih him &om other penona of the Mime forename or 
name of baptiim. 

t On the Namee, Somamea, and Nicknamea of the Anglo-Sazona. 
B7 J. U. EemUe, Beq. Sro. pp. 82, 1846. 
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and the female nune, Osthryth ; and some of these 
are repeated several times. 

The subjoined genealogical table shows how strongly 
this practice was adhered to by the illuBtrioua progeny 
of Alfred the Great. 



Eidweard tiie £lder= 
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E&dmund. 
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EUmnnd. Ekdwig. 
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Kftdg7th. 


Etdweard. 


lUauid. 


mdireard= 
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S&dgar-^theliug (the nnfortnnate). 

The second names treated of by Mr. Kemble may be 
reduced to five general heads. 

I. Those borrowed from the faUier's name. "In the 
year 804, we find, among several Elldberhta in the 
same court, that one is pointed out as E&dgiring, or 
the son of EMg&r ; among several j£thelheah3, one is 
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Esniog, or the BOn of Esne." Iq a certain grant we 
read this description of one — 

" qui Lvufwine nomiue et Boudau sunu sppellatur eognomine," 

' Those name is Leofvine, uid his surname Boudanson' 

In a genealogy of the West-Saxon kings, among 
the Cotton MSS., we find — -"Eadgar Eadmundim^, 
Eadmund Eadwardin^, Eadweard MlfrediTig, .Alfred 
Awo\£mg" &c, upwards, through Woden to " Bed wig 
Scaaiing" ' which Scef was Noah's son/ and thence to 
Adam.* 

Ji^, inge, or vnger, we may remark, is found in tiio 
sense of 'progeny ' or 'offspring,' in most of the Teu- 
tonic languages. Ing, in modern German, is a young 
man, hut in a more extended sense signifies a de- 
Bcendant. Wachter derives it from the British engi, 
to produce, bring forth."f" Such names as Dering, 
Browning, Whiting, may owe their origin to this ex- 
pression, and so mean respectively dear, tawny, and 
fzir o&piing. 

IL Those indicative of title or office, as Princeps, 
Dux, Minister, or Pedisaequus, in Latin records, and 
Pren (priest), Biscop (bishop) in the vernacular. 

IIL Those from, personal and other citaracteristica. 
Bede, speaking of the two missionary apostles of the 
old Saxons, says — 

"And M thej were both, of one derotioii, eo they both bad one 
Dame, for each of them wu called Hew&ld, jet with thin dittinotion, 
taken from the colour of their hair, that one waa atjled Black Hewald, 
ud the other White Hewald."' 

White, Black, Bed, Bald, &c., were common as second 
or descriptive names, as were also Oood, Cunning, 
Froud, &C. 

* Beli^oia Aniiqun, ii. 172. f T><le Boawortb, A.S. Diet. 
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In the Life of Hereward the Saxon, one of the last 
ofhis race who withstood the Norman deepots, we find 
several such names as — 

Martin with the Light Foot, from his agility* 

SiWARD THE Bed, from his complexion. 

Leopiuc the Mower, from his haying overcome 
twenty men with a scythe. 

Leofbic Prat, or the cunning. 

WuLRic THE Black, so named because on one oc- 
casion he had blackened bis &ce with charcoal, and in 
that disguise penetrated unobserved among bis enemies, 
ten of whom he killed with a spear before making his 
retreatf 

Some of the names of this class were somewhat 
poetical, as Harald H&ranfdt (Harefoot), E&dgyfii 
Swanhals (Edith the Swan-Necked), Elidmund Iren- 
stda (Ironside). 

IV. Nicknames " not used with, but in place of 
baptismal names." Several of these denote endear- 
ment and affection, and are equivalent to the modem 
English expressions * Darling,' ' Duck,' &c. The mean- 
ing of others is so very obscure, aa even to conquer the 
acumen of Mr. Kemble. Simeon of Durham, imder 
the year 799, says — 

" Eodem anno Brorda Iferciomm prmoepi, qu et HUdtgiii Toostur, 
defunctua est." 

Now Hildegils, it appears, was the baptismal name 
of the magnate^ and Bboroa only an alias or nickname, 
which bad usurped its place, in consequence of the 
military prowess of the bearer, Brorda meaning * One 

* Liffk(feol atiU exiita u b niTnuae. 

t Wright's Eusyi on the Literature, &o„ of the Uiddle AgM, 
ii. 101, &c. 
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that hatb the Sword ' — a name belonging to the same 
category as the Longesp^ and Strongbow of more 
recent times. Another etmuent Anglo-Saxon, disfcin- 
.guished alike for greatness of stature and devated 
qualities of mind, bore the sobriquet of Mucd or 
* Great,' which he employed in a l^al way, as " Ego 
Mucel, dux, consensi, &c." His baptismal name was 
^thelred, and had he lived some ages later, he would 
probably have been known as Ethdred Miciid, in the 
same way that the Norman Gilbert de Aquila, after the 
Conquest of 10C6, was designated by this very epithet 
in conjunction with bis baptismal name. 

V. Those taken from the place of residence, with the 
particle at or at, as ' Eadmter set Burhh&m.' 

The precise period at which such second names as 
those above enumerated first became stationary, or, in 
other words, begun to descend hereditarily, it would at 
this distance of time be impossible to show. It is 
probable, however, that some of them passed through 
several generations, according to the practice of our 
own times, at a date considerably earlier than our 
antiquaries are disposed to admit This remark would 
peculiarly apply to those of the fifth or local class, 
since the son, then as now, often became proprietor of 
the same estate as that from which his lather borrowed 
his second name ; and it would, I think, be unreason- 
able to decide that surnames of the first or patrony- 
micfd kind, such as Herdingson, Swainson,*' Cerdicson, 

* Tbia name u probably Danith. In tbe ConfeMor'f time it wu 
vritten SvryTuen, but under the Normuia it became FUx-Swain, and, 
ultinilely, in more Engliih timee, 5 wonuoa. ' Swain Fits-Swain ' 
occnn in Norman timet ae tbe grantor, to Sallay Abb^ in BibblewUte, 
of Unda at *Swain*ide.' 
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did not pass occasionally from father to son, as well aa 
our more recent Thompson and Williamson. Camden 
and others concur in the opinion that hereditary sur- 
names were not known in England before the Norman 
Conquest ; yet I hope I shall not be deemed guilty of 
pi-esumption if, by-and-by, I offer a few suggestions 
in support of the opinion that they were not altogether 
unknown before that epoch. 

Camden saya, " About the year of oar Lord 1000 
(that we may not minute out the time) surnames be- 
came to be taken up in France ; and in England o&ouf 
the time of the Conquest, or else a very little before, 
vnder King Edward the Confessor, who was all Frenchi- 
fied This will seem strange to some English- 
men and Scottishmen, whiche, like the Arcadians, 
thinke their surnames as antient as the rooone, or at 
the least to reach many an age beyond the Conquest.* 
But they which thinke it most strange (I speake vnder 
correction), I doubt they will hardly finde any surname 
wlviA^ descended to posterity before that time : neither 
baue they seene (I feare) any deede or donation before 
THE Conquest, but subsigned wi(h crosses and single 
names without surnames in this manner; 4< Ego 
Eadredus confinnaui. 4^ Ego Edmundus corroborauL 
►f« Ego Sigaiius conclusi. »{< Ego Olfstanus consoli- 
daui, &;c." 

Our great antiquary declares that both he and divers 
of his friends had "pored and pusled vpon many an 
old record and evidence " for the purpose of finding 
* Buchanan auerts that the lamil; of Donglu have borne thai 
name from the rcigi) of Solratliius, king of Scoiland, the jear 770; 
and that one Sir William Douglas of Scotland entered into the aerrice 
of Charlemagne. IIo settled in Tutouij, and was the great Miceator 
of the Douglasii of that counlrf. 
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hereditary surnames before the Conquest, witbout suc- 
cess; what then would he have said to a document 
like the following, containing the substance of a grant 
from Thorold of Buckenbale, sheriff of Lincobishire, of 
the manor of Spalding, to Wulgate, abbot of Croylsnd, 
dated 1051, the 10th year of Edward the Confessor, 
and fifteen years before the Conquest ? 

" I have given to God and St. Quthlac of Croyland, 
&C. all my manor situate near the parochial church of 
tlie same town, with all the lands and tenements, rents 
and services, &;c. wMch I hold in the same manor, &:c 
with all the appendants ; viz. Oolgrin, my reeve, (prre- 
positum meum,) and his whole sequell, with all the 
goods and chattels which be hath in the same town, 
fields, and marshes. Also Harding, Ike smith, (fabrumX 
and his whole sequell. Also Lefstan, tiie cai'penter, 
(carpentarium,) and his whole sequell, &;c. Also 
Ryngulf the first, (primum.) and hU whole sequell, 
&c. Also Elstan ihe fisherman, (piscntorem,) and bis 
whole sequell, &c. Also Gunter Liniet, and his 
whole sequell, &;c. Also Ontt Grihkelsok, &c. 
Also TuRSTAN DuBBE, &c. Also Algar, the black, 
(nigrum) &c. Also Edric, the son of Siward, (filium 
Siwardi,) &c. Also Osmund, the miller, (moleodlna- 
rium,) &c. Also Besi Tuk, &c. Also Elmer de 

PiNCEBECK, &C. Also GOUSE GaMELSON, &;c." — With 
the same clauses to each as before.* 

Now while the terms reeve, smith, carpenter, the 
first, fisher, the black, miller. Sic, applied respectively 
to Colgrin, Harding, Lefstan, &c., are merely personal 
descriptions; Liniet, Dobbe, Tuk, and de Pincebeck, 

* Bee ihe entire deed in Qough's Histai; of Crojlaad Abbej. 
(App. p. 29). 
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have the appearance of eetUed surnames. The same dis- 
tinction is observable between ' Edric,ihe8onof Siward,' 
aiiJ Grimkelson and Oahelson. Indeed some of 
tlicse surnames are yet remaining amongst us, as 
Dubbe, Tak, Liniet, and Fincebeck — now spelt Dubb, 
Tack, Linney, and Pinchbeck, a fact which T think 
goes iar to prove that they were hereditary at the 
time when the deed of gift above recited was made. 

This document is also opposed to another opinion 
prevalent among antiquaries, namely, that sunmmea 
were assumed by the nobles long before the commonalty 
took them. Here we see that the bondmen or churls 
of the Lincolnshire sheriff used them at a period when 
many of the landed proprietors had no other designa^ 
tion than a Christian name. 

A great many surnames 'occur in Domesday book 
(Camden says, they Jirtft occur there). Some of these 
are local, as De (h-ey, de Vernon, cCOUy ; some PA- 
TBON YHicAL, as Richardus filiua Gieleberti ; and others 
OFFICFAL or PROFESSIONAL, as Gulielmus Camerariua, 
(the chamberlain,) Radulphus VeTiator, (the hunter,) 
Gislebertus Cocua, (the cook,) &c, &c. " But very 
many," as Camden remarks, " (occur) with their 
Christian names only, as Olaff, NigeUtis, EiLstackms, 
Baldricus." It is to be observed, that those with 
single names are " noted last in every shire, as men of 
leant account," and as sub-tenanta. Hero a query 
arises. Are we to conclude that because many names 
are given in the single form, that the individuals to 
whom they belonged had only one ? I think not ; and 
Dotwithstanding aU that Camden and others assert on 
the subject, I ara strongly of opinion that hereditaiy 
Riirnames were sometimes used before the Conquest. 
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Camden's remark, that these single-named persons 
come " last in every ahire," strengthens my sup[josition. 
It is probable that their inferiority of rank was the 
cause of the non-insertion of the second, or sur-nanie. 
We must not forf^t that many of these " men of lenut 
account," were of the conquered Saxon race, wlio 
would be treated with as little ceremony in their 
names as in uiything else. Do not modem usages with 
respect to the nomenclature of inferiors support this 
idea ? We rarely speak of our superiors without the 
double or triple designation : Lord So-and^So, Sir John 
iSfucA-twme, or Mr. Thia-or-Tkat, while the single 
names Smith, Brown, Jones, and jRoMnson, suffice for 
persons of lower grade. I will venture to say that one 
half of the masters and mistresses of bouses in large 
towns do not even hnow more than one of the two 
names borne by tbeir servants, some accustoming them- 
selves to command them exclusively by their Christian 
names, others as exclusively using tbeir Surnames. I 
know that many of my readers will regard all this as 
inconclusive gossip, but having hazarded an opinion, I 
am unwilling to leave anything unsaid that could be 
said in support of it. 

The manors of Ripe and Newtimber, in Sussex, are 
mentioned in Domesday as having been, before the 
Conquest, the estates, respectively, of Caiie and j£Z/«A, 
Now these names are still found in the county as aur- 
TiameB; the former under its ancient orthography, and 
the latter under that of BVphick; but were these ever 
used as Christian names 1 ^ElFech may be the same 
with Alpbage, a Saxon fore-name ; but Cane was cer- 
tainly never so used. By-the-way, it is an extraordi- 
nary iact that the name of Cane was lately borne by 
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two respectable farmers at Eipe, in which neighbour- 
hood, I have scarcely a' doubt, their ancestors, all 
bearing the same monosyllabic designation, have dwelt 
from the days of the Confessor : an honour which few 
of the mighty and noble of this land can boast I 

Mr. Grimaldi, in his * Origines Qenealogicse/ speak- 
ing of the WiNTON Domesday, a survey of the lands 
belonging to Edward the Confessor, made on the oath 
of eighty-six burgesses of Winchester, in the reign of 
Henry I., says: "The most remarkable circumstance 
in this book is the quantity of Surnames among the 
tenants of Edward, as AlwinuB Idessone, Edwinus 
Godeswale, Bnimanus de la Forda, Leuret de Essewem, 
which occur in the first page." 

It would however be preposterous to assert that sur- 
names aniversally prevailed so early as the eleventh 
century : we have overwhelming evidence that they did 
not ; and must admit that although the Norman Con- 
quest did much to introduce the practice of using them, 
it was long before they became very common. All I 
am anxious to establish is, that the occasional use of 
&mi1y names in England dates beyond the ingress of the 
Normans. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

HISTORT OF ENGLISH SURNAMES, SINCE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. 

KSSBjHATEVER may be advanced in favour of 
I R MHll ^° earlier adoption of family designations 
fcmjIi SlI or Surnames in particular cases, it is certain 
th&t the practice of -making the second name 
of an individual stationary, and transmitting it to 
descendants, came gradually into comvion use during 
the eleventh and three following centuries. By the 
middle of the twelfth it began, in the estimation of 
some, to be essential that persons of rank should bear 
some designation in addition to the baptismal name. 
We have an instance of this in the wealthy heiress of 
the powerful Baron Fitz-Bamon's making the want of 
a surname in Robert, natural son of King Henry the 
First, an objection to his marriage with her. The 
lady is represented as saying : 

£t tDEce to me Qteat ehante, 

%a habe a lozb liiithottlen hie tbia nsme I* 

"when the monarch, to remedy the defect, gave him the 
surname of Fitz-Boy; a designation which has been 

* Kobert of Gloooetter. This will remind the reader of Jureital — 
" taoqium habeu tru nomina," — ^r. 1B7. 
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given at several eubsequeni periods to the illegiUmate 
progeny of our kings. 

The unsettled state of snmaraefi ia those early times 
renders it a difficult matter to trace the pedigree of any 
family beyond the thirteenth century. In Cheshire, a 
county remarkable for the number of its resident fami- 
lies of great antiquity, it was very usual for younger 
branches of a family, laying aside the name of their 
father, to take their name from the place of their resi- 
dence, and thus in three descents as many surnames 
are found in the same family. This remark may be 
forcibly illustrated by reference to the early pedigree 
of the family of Fitz-Hagh, which name did not settle 
down as a fixed appellative until the time of Edward III. 
Thus we read in succession — 

Bardolph, 

Akaris Fitz>Bardolph, 

Hervey Fitz- Akaris, 

Henry Fitz-Hervey, 

Kandolph Fitz-Henry, 

Henry Fitz-Raodolph, 

Randolph Fitz-Henry, 

Hugh Fitz-Randolph, 

Henry Fitz-Hugh, 
which last was created a baron, assuming that name as 
his title, and giving it permanence as a family appella- 
tive.* When there were several sons in one family, 
instances are found where each brother assumed a 
different surname. 

It has been asserted that an act of parliament was 
passed in the reign of Edward the Second for enforcing 
the practice of using family names ; but it seems more 

• Hdle of Jobn StUt, i, la 
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probable that uecesstty led the common people to adopb 
them. Before the Comiuest there was much greater 
variety in the baptismal names than at present, though, 
aa we have seen, the Anglo-Saxons were frequently 
driven to the adoption of second names for the identi- 
fication of individuals. The ingress of the Normans 
introduced the use of Scripture names, and the Saxon 
names for the most part became obsolete after a cen- 
tury or tvo, while the Johns, Jameses, Thomases, and 
Peters became so numerous, that Surnames were indis- 
pensable. Tn the thirteenth century it is pnibable that 
most persons of ignoble rank bore a sobriquet instead 
of the Christian name. For example, in the Household 
Expenses of Eleanor, Countess of Mootfort, 1205, all 
the menials in her service bear designations such as 
were never conferred at the font : e.g. Hand was her 
baker, Hicqiie her tailor, and Dobbe her shepherd. 
Her carriers or messengers were Diquon, Gohithesiy, 
Treubodi, and Sllnr/auuL !* 

Two or three generations later, the commonalty were 
generally distinguished by names like the following, 
taken principally from the Inquisitiones Nonarum, 
1340 (13 Edw. III.). 

Johes over the Water 

William at Byshope Gate 

Johes o' the Shepbouse 

Johes q'dam s'viens Kog. Leneydeyman 

Johes vicarii ecci, Ste Nich. 

Agnes, the Pr'sts sisterf 

Johes at the Castle Gate 

Johes in the Lane 

Thorn in Thelane 
* Bkauw'i Boron*' War. f Oent. ICftg., June, 1821. 

VOL. I. 3 
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Johes at See 

Rog' atte Wodegatebouae 
Thorn' le Fytheler 
Joh' ate Mouse 
Johes le Taillour 
Johes np the Pende 
Petr' atte the BeU 
Johes of the Gutter 
Thomas in the Willows 
Steph' de Portico 
William of London-bridge. 



About this time (to speak generally) the surnames 
of the middle and lower ranks began to descend from 
father to son ; but even at the commencement of the 
fifteenth century there was much confusion in family 
names. Sometimes, indeed, the same person bore dif- 
ferent surnames at different periods. Thus, a person 
who in 1406 describes himself as William, the son of 
Adam Emmotson, calls himself, in 1416, William 
Emmotson. Another person who is designated John, 
the son of William, the son of John de SuTiahelf, ap- 
pears soon after as John Wilson. Other names, such as 
WiUelmus-Johnson- Wilkinson, WiUelmus-Adamson, 
Magotson, and Thomas-Henson-Magot, prevail about 
this period.* In the Battel Abbey Deeds the names 
John Hervy, John Fitz-Hervie de Sudwerk, and John 
de London are given to one and the same person. 

The following names from the same source occur in 
this and the preceding centuries, and it may be ob- 
served, en passant, that they were borne, not by the 
" rcnny Cjclopwdia. 
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lowest of the vulgar, but by persons who either gave 
possessions to the Abbey, or witnessed the deeds by 
which such gifts were made. 

Henry le AasedtniTnere (Ass-drummer !). 

Edelina Husewyf, late wife of Thomas Pet. 

Walter le Bceuf (the bullock). 

Peter le Cuckou. 

John God-me-fetch ! 

Reginald de la Chambre or De Camera. 

William at Bachuse (at the bakehouse). 

Bichard Havedman (qu. headsman ?). 

Bartholomew le Swan. 

Coke CruL Crul is an archaism for 'curled' or 
' crooked/ and, presuming that the personal name and 
the Bur-name have been transposed, this designation 
may mean * the deformed cook !* 

Vitellius Curtius. This may be a Latinization of 
Vital Curteis. 

Ralph Yvegod. 

Giles Smith, son of Luke de Swinebam. 

Thomas Gadregod (Gathergood). 

Roger le Bunch. 

Mwgery Domesday. 

Richard Grym, called Frend. 

John Couper, son of WDUam atte Water. 

The following address to the populace, at the begin- 
ning of one of the Coventry Mysteries, serves to illus- 
trate the state in which the family nomenclature of 
the humbler classes stood in the fifteenth century : 

" \ A TOfd Kn ! And lete roe lord the biacbop come 
And ijt in the court, the Iftwi Tor to doo ; 
And I icbal gon in tbi« place, tbem for to aomowne j 
The ih4t ben in my book, the oooii 70 must come to. 
3—2 
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Y I wame 70U hn", all sboirlc, 
That I Bomown you, all tbe rowte, 
Loke je fayl, for no doxrte, 

At the court to " per" (appear). 

Both John Jdkdox' and OelTrey GrLS 
MalkTD KfrLKEDOKB and f.itbe 3Iab;lc, 
Steryn Stubdy, and Jack-ii-xnE SrrtE, 
And Sawdjr Sadileb. 

^ Thorn Ttttkeb and Betrjs Bxixe 
Peyw PixnEE, and Whatt-ii-THE- Wells, 
Sjmnie Su al-pxtth, and Kate Kxlle, 

And Bertjlmew Ui« Bocheb (bntclier). 

E^t Caeblbb, and Colett Crk.-e, 

GjUe FsTYaB and patb Jano 

PowU PoWTEE", and P[ar)nel Pbase, 

And Fhelypp the good Fleccbek. 

IT Cok Ckass, and Dktj Dbt-dust 
IiUM Ltkb, and Letyce Ltttl-Tbdst, 
Uiles the Mtllbk, and Colle Cbaxb-cbcst 

Both Bette the Bikeb, and Bobyn Ebde. 

And LOKS T< BTKOI TBIS tM TOWB PTTBS 

For eUye yowr cawse may ipede the wun, 
31tow Ihat ye slynge goddya cum, 
ETy[n] at my hede. 

IT Both BoBTYKO the Bbowbteb, and Sybyly SVTV" 
Megge UicBY-WEDYR, and Sabyn Spbykgz 
Tj^iaj TWTHKBLER ffayle for no thynge, 

Ffaat eo' a way 
The conrt« iball be thia day." 

In €Otkt Horelle'S '^Ote, a satirical poem im. 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, there is a similar 
rigmarole of names : 

" Hie pardoner layd I will rede my roll. 
And je ihall here the namea poll by poll. 
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Pies Form of brydgo wktor, 
SADtTDaB Sblt the miuUrd makfr. 
With Jklyav Janqbi-bb. 
Here U Jevktvb Bkbttabdi of Bftrwjoke, 
And Ton Tokblbb of warwyke, 
With Phylitpp Flbichss of ffernun (Fftmhwn), 
Here is Wxix WrLY the mjl peck«r. 
And Patbtcks Pbttsshe heerbeter. 
With lusty Habt Hajiob mam. 
Also Matbewb Tothe drawbb of London, 
And Stbbz Sout mylke wyfe of Islyngton, 
With Datt Dbawblachb of rockyngime. 

AIm Stckb Cboebitbc the rope maker. 
And STBTKJf Mbbtll-uoitthb mutkjil taker 
With Jaceb Basebt-bkub of ftlweUj, 
Sere is Qeobob of Fodyng Uno Cabpbntbr, 
And Fatbyckb PBTXflsaB A oonynge djrte-danber, 
Worsbypfull ward^jn of Sloren's In; 
There is ICabtxm Pbeb amall frcmuon. 
And Pbbs Fbvtebeb that knocketh a baa/n. 
With GoQLB-EYBD ToiiBOK sliepiter of Ija" (Lyiine). 
Sx. kc. Sx. 

lat many persons in the fifteenth centuiy carried 
le trades from which either themselves or their 
)tors had borrowed their family.names, is proved 
sference to variotts contemporary documentfi. The 
iring entries were found by Mr. Thomas Wright 
ig the municipal records of Southampton : 

sm, payd to Davy Benbreieere for a pyp of here that W8« dronke 
Barrgate, when the ffurstafiVay watof the ffrenshemeo, TLriij." 
em, pajd to Smendert Lokgere for the inakjug of a band and y 
and ohejna, and Tijj flbrlokkea to the gone [gnn] that atandeth 
lethovi yeate, lijd." 

reditaiy surnames can scarcely be said to have 
permanently settled among the lower and middle 
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classes before the era of the Beformation. The intro- 
duction of parish registers was probably more instru- 
mental than anything else in settling them ; for if a 
person were entered under one surname at baptism, it 
is not likely that he would be married under another, 
and buried under a third. Exceptions to a generally 
established rule, however, occurred in some places. The 
Eev. Mark Noble affirms that " it was late in the seven- 
teenth century that many families in Yorkshire, even 
of the more opulent sort, took, stationary names. Still 
later, about Halifax, surnames beciame in their dialect 
genealogical, as William a Bills, a Toms, a. Luke.* 

In the south of England the same irregularity pre- 
vailed to some extent. In the will of one Rafe Willard, 
of Ifield, Sussex, dated 1617, 1 find several persons in 
the household of the great family of Covert of Slaugham 
thus loosely described; — "Item, I give unto Mr. 
Ffettyplace * * * unto John white, unto Harry [the] 
post, unto James Jorden, unto Leonard the Huntsman, 
unto Christopher the Footman, and to olde Rycharde 
Davye the porter, to each and every of them ten shil- 
lings a peece."-f- 

In Scotland, designations were equally loose, down 
to the times of James V. and Mary. Buchanan men- 
tions, that he has seen deeds of that date " most confused 
and unexact in designations of persons inserted there- 
in," persons being described as " John, son of black 
William," " Thomas, son of long or tall Ponald," &c. 
Even 80 late as 1723, there were two gentlemen of Sir 

* Hilt Coll. Anna, Introd. p. 29. I am informed tb&t thu lort of 
Domendatnre still prertiU unong tht btuubler cluaea in aome paiU of 
Wettmoreluid uid CumberUnd. 

t Begiat. of Willa kt Lewes. 
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Donald Mac Donald's family, who bore no other name 
than Donald Qonu, or Blue Donald.* 

On the remark of Tyrwhitfc, in his edition of Chaucer, 
that it is "probable that the use of surnames was not 
in Chaucer's time fully established among the lower 
'Claas of people," a more recent editor of the same poet 
says, " Why, the truth is, that they are not ?iow, even 
in the nineteenth century, fvJXy established in some 
parts of England. There are vety few, for instance, of 
the miners of Staffordshire who bear the names of their 
fathers. The Editor knows a pig-dealer, whose father's 
name was Johnson, but the people call bim Pigvian, 
and Pigman he calls himself. This name may be now 
seen over the door of a public-house which this man 
keeps in Staffordsnire." 

But this is nothing to the practice of bearing a 
double set of names, which, we are assured, prevails 
among these colliers. Thus a man may at the same 
time bear the names of John Smith and Thomas Jones, 
without any sinister intention; but it. must not be 
imagined that such regular names are in common use. 
These are a kiod of best names, which, like their Sunday 
clothes, they only use on high-days and holidays, as at 
christenings and marriages. For every-day purposes 
they use no appellative, except a nickname, as Nosey, 
iSoiden-7nou(A,f Soaker, or some such elegant desig- 

* Scottith Suraamea, p. 18. Such epitbets were Bometime* called 
To-Nahb8. " Thej call mj kiDtmui ' LudoTio with the Scar,' " tud 
Quentin. " Our funily name* aro to common in a Scottish hooae, 
that, where there ia no land in the home we alwayi give a to-nanie." 
"A Mm dt gittrre, 1 auppoae you mean," answered hia companion, 
" and the own jou apeak or, wa, I think, call Le Balafr^, from that 
icar on hia &ce, a proper man, and a good soldier." iQitattim Durward, 
Tol. L 58.) 

With the month awry. 
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nation ; and this is employed, not by their neighbours 
alone, but by their wives and children, and even by 
themselves ! A correspondent of Knight's Quarterly 
Magaidne,* who is my authority for these statements, 
says, " I knew an apothecary in the collieries, who, as 
a matter of decorum, always entered the real names of 
his patients in his books; tbat is, when he could ascer- 
tain them. But they stood there only for ornament; 
for ttec he found it necessary to append the sobriquet, 
which he did with true medical formality, as, for in- 
stance, "Thomas Williams, vulr/o diet, Old Puff.' 
. . . Clei^men have been known to send home a 
wedding party in despair, after a vain essay to gain from 
the bride and bridegroom a sound by way of name, 
which any known alpliabet had the power of committing 
to paper !" A story is told of an attorney's clerk who 
was professionally employed to serve a process on one 
of these oddly-named persons, whose real name was en- 
tered in the instrument with legal accuracy. The clerk, 
after a great deal of inquiry as to the whereabouts of 
the person, was about to abandon the search as hopeless, 
when a young woman, who had witnessed his labours, 
kindly volunteered to assist him. 

" Oy say, Bullyed," cried she, to the first person they 
met, " does thee know a mon neamed Adam Green V 

The bull-head was shaken in token of ignorance. 

" Loy-a-bed, dost thee V 

Lie-a-bea's opportunities of making acquaintances 
had been rather limited, and she could not resolve the 
difficulty. 

Stumpy (a man with a wooden leg), Cowsldn, Spi/n- 

dleshanks, Cockeye, and Pigtail were severally invoked, 

• Vol. i. p. 297, et wq. 
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but Id vain; and the querist fell into a brown study, in 
■which she remained for some time. At length, howcTer, 
her eyes suddenly brightened, and slapping one of her 
companions on the shoulder, she exclaimed trium- 
phantly, " Dash my wig ' whoy lie means moy feyther f 
and then turning to the gentleman, added, " Yo should'n 
ax'd for Ode Blaclb'ml !" 

I could adduce similar instances, wliere persons 
among the peasantry of my native county are much 
better known by sobriquets than by their proper sur- 
names ; and many only know them by the former. 
This is particularly the case where several families in 
one locality bear the same name. There were formerly 
living in the sraaU town of Folkestone, fifteen persons, 
whose hereditary name was Hall ; but who, gratis 
distinctionis, bore the elegant designations of 
Doggy-Hall, Pumble-Foot, 

Feathertoe, Cold-Flip, 

BtiMPER, Silver-Eye, 

BuRDLEs, Lumpy, 

P[ERCE-Evi;, Sutty, 

Faggots, Thick-Lips, 

Ccla, and 

JiGGERY, Old Hare ! 

It is not probable that advancing civilization will 
ever materially interfere with our present system of 
nomenclature, which admirably answers, in most cases, 
the purposes for which it is designed. 

The greatest event in the histoiy of English Sur- 
names is a comparatively recent one. In 1685, the 
Edict of Nantes, which had placed the Protestants of 
France on an equality with the Roman Catholics, was 
revoked, and the old persecutions recommenced. In 
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consequence of this shameful measure, seventy thousand 
(70,000 ! ) refugees found an a^lum in ^e United 
Kingdom. They bad long been, as a class, the most 
earnest, enterprizing, and ingenious portion of the 
French population. The whole number exiled was 
803,000 ; those who did not come hither went to 
Holland, Brandenburg, and other Protestant countries ; 
there and here they were remarkable for good morals 
and industry. They included persons of very numerous 
handicrafts, such as manufacturers of cloth, serges, 
crapes, and druggets, and particularly excelled in all 
sorts of dyeing. Otbers were goldsmiths, jewellers, op- 
ticians, watchmakers, carvers, and excellent apotbeca^ 
ries. 257G of these "fortunate unfortunates" went to 
Dublin, Belfast, Sligo, and Londonderry ; those who 
came to London settled chiefly around Soho and St. 
Giles's. 

Of course this vast immigration of Frenchmen 
introduced family names that had never been known 
here before ; and it would be be]^ond the scope of the 
present work to attempt a list or classification of them. 
Howbeit, they still dwell among us — many with 
Anglicized names — and they form a fine ingredient in 
the congeries of peoples and names which we call 
English. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LOCAL SURNAMES. 



"Nomina locorum et pnciliorura, qucc ii incolerent, aut quorum 
-domini eraot."— DucucQE. 

" SouTeut empriuites d'idioiues vei11j», leur cens eat BUJourd'liui 
perdu ; ioUTent lir^ dei i\on\a des IJeui, leur tigtiifltnUon est uoiquc- 
ment KUtive k its loc«lit«."— Salvbbtb, 



■ HE practice of assuming second names from 
the place of the person's birth or residence 
is of very high antiquity: we have ex- 
amples in ' Hei-odotus of Halicaroassus ' 
and ' Diodorus Siculus.' The surname, Iscariot, borne 
by the betrayer of our Lord, is supposed to have been 
■derived from his patrimonial estate. 

Mr. Kemble has shown, that this practice prevailed 
to Bome extent among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, who 
placed the preposition ait before the surname, as : 
Godwine ret Fecliam. 
Eadric oet Hu. 
jElfgar rot Meapahara. 
Under the general head'of local surnames are com- 
prised three classes; 1, Those which express the country 
of the original assumer ; 2, Those which point to his 
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estate or place of abode ; and, 3, Those that describe 
the nature or sitaation of his residence. Such names 
as Scott and Franck belong to the first ; MroDLETON 
and Winchester to the second; and Hilt, and Forest 
to the third. 

It is generally supposed that the practice of bor- 
rowing family names from patrimonial estates became 
usual about the close of the tenth century, or the com- 
mencement of the eleventh, particularly in Normandy 
and the contiguoiis parts of li'rance. Chiefly of this 
kind are the names in that far-famed, though apocry- 
phal document, the ^XZ&t ffiOU Of TSattBl SLbbZp^ 
a list of the principal commanders and companions in 
arms of William the Conqueror, to which hereafter the 
reader's attention will be directed. Under the feudal 
system the great barons assumed as surnames tlie proper 
names of their seignories ; the knights who held under 
them did the like ; and these in turn were imitated by 
all who possessed a landed estate, however smalL 
Camden remarks, that there is not a single village in 
Normandy that has not sumamed some family in 
England.* The French names introduced at the Con- 
quest may generally be known by the prefixes DE, DU, 
des, de la, ST. or sainct, and by the suffixes font, ers, 

FANT, BEAU, AGE, MONT, ARD, AUX, BOIS, LY, EUX, ET, 
VAL, COURT, VAUS, LAY, FORT, OT, CHAMP, and VILLE ; 
most of which are component parts of proper names of 
places, as every one may convince himself by the slight- 
est glance at a map of northern France. 

* A thorough exunioktion of the sources of those of our local lurDames 
wliich bKTe been borrowecL from towns and seignories in Kormuidf 
would furnish mftteriala for a very interesting essaj. The author of 
" The Norman People," published in 1874, has done much in elucidation 
of this subject. 
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I shall here set down, from Camden, some of the 
principal suraames imported into England from the 
opposite side of the Cbannel in the eleventh centuty, 
which he classiiies into those of Normandy, Bretagne, 
France, and the Netherlands. 

From Normavdy. Mortimer, Warren, Albigny, 
Percy, Goumay, Devereux, Tankerville, St.-Lo, Argen- 
ton, Marmion, St-Maure (corruptly Seymour), Bracy, 
Maigny, Nevill, Ferrers, Baskerville, Mortagne, Tracy, 
Beaafoj, Valoins (now Valance ?), Cayly, Lucy, Mont- 
fort,* Bonville, Bouil, Avranche, &;c. 

Fr&ni Brittany. St. Aubin, Morley, Dinant (cor- 
rupted to DbOuim), Dole, Balun, Conquest, Valletort, 
Lascelles, Bluet (now BUxvitt). &c. 

From otiter parts of France. Courtenaye, Corby, 
Boleyn, St Leger, Bohun, St Andrew, Chaworth, St. 
Quintin, Gorges, Villiers, Cromar, Paris, Rbeims, 
Cressy (now Creasy), Fynes, Beaumont, Coignac, 
Lyons, Chalons, Chaloner, Estampes or Stamps, and 
many more. 

From the Netherlands. Louvaine, Gaunt (Ghent), 
Ipres, Bruges (now Brydges), Malines, Odingsels, Tour- 
nay, Douay, Buers (now Byers), Bekef ; and, in latter 
ages, Daubridgcourt, Bosbert, Many, Grandison, &c. 

Many persons who bear names of French origin 
jump, without any evidence of the fact from historical 
records, to the conclusion, that they must needs be de- 
scended from some stalwart Norman, who hacked his 
way to eminence and fortune through the serried ranks 

* Hugh de Uontfort, aaceitor of tbe celebrated Simon, temp. Hen. 
III., vu bora At Uontfort-sur-Kille, near Brionne in Normandy. 

t I think hoirerer tbat Beke ia from Bte in Kormandj. See m; 
" Historical Notice! of the Pelhom Family," 1873. 
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of the Saxons at Hastings. Such ambitious individuals 
ought to be reminded that, in the eight centuries that 
have elapsed since the Conquest, there have been nu- 
merous settlements of the French in this country ; for 
instance. Queen Isabella of France, the consort of 
Edward II., introduced in her train many personages 
bearing surnames previously unknown in *£ngland, an 
Longchamp, Conyers, Devereux, D'Arcy, Henage, 
Savage, Molineux, and Danvers ;* to say nothing of the 
various settlement? of merchants, mechanics, artists, and 
refugees of all kinds, who have sought and found an 
" island home " in Britain. 

Although the practice of adopting hereditary sur- 
names from manors and localities originated in Nor- 
mandy, we are not therefore to conclude that all those 
names that have DE, &c., prefixed were of Norman 
origin ; for many families of Saxon lineage copied the 
example of their conquerors in this particular. Tf the 
Normans had their De "Warrens, De Mortimers, and 
D'Evereuxes, the Eoglish likewise had their De Ash- 
bumhams, De Fords, De Newtons, fee., ad injinitum. 
In some cases the Normans preferred the surname 
derived firom their ancient patrimonies in Normandy ; 
in others they substituted one taken horn the estate 
given them by the Conqueror and his successors. In a 
few instances the particle deoi d' is still retained ; but> 
generally speaking, it was dropped from surnames about 
the time of Henry the Sixth, when the title armiger 
or 0SQUiSC among the heads of families, and genei-osua 
or gSntpItnSn among younger sons, began pretty 
generally to be substituted. Thus, instead of John de 
Alchome, William de Catesby, &c., the landed gentry 
* Anglorum Specolam, 1684, p. 26. 
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wrote themaelves, John Alchorne of Alchorne, Esq., 
William Catesby of Catesby, Gent., &c. Our quaint 
old Mend Verstegan thinks this change began to take 
place " when English men and English manners began 
to prevail unto the recovery of decayed credit ;"* or, in 
other words, when the native English began to breathe 
from the tyranny of their Norman conquerors. This 
may be true of the former, but it cannot apply to the 
latter. Brevity appears to have been Uie real motive 
for the omission of the de, and other particles pre- 
viously used with surnames. Had euphony been 
regarded, it would never have occurred with the French 
particles ; for, however much better Hall and Towers 
may sound than Atte Halle and Atte Tower, it cannot 
be denied that Be la Clucmh'e and Le Deapensa- are 
shorn of all their beauty when curtailed to Chambers 
and SpcTicer. But to return ; to bear the denomi- 
nation of one's own estate — to write himself ' of that 
Ilk' — was anciently, as it is still, considered a peculiar 
honour and a genuine mark of gentility : but sic transit 
gloria mv/ndi, that I could name instances of persons 
having become absolutely pauperized on the very spot 
from which their ancestors had been sumamed.'f- 

From these observations, however, it must not be in- 
ferred that all families bearing local surnames were 
originally possessors of the localities from which those 
names were borrowed. In all probability a great num- 
ber of such names were never used with the de at all. 

' BeatitntioD, p. 311. 

t AcORnpondentromarkiuguponthispuffigeBaj-a: "AtAUiop, co. 
Derby, Uiere are mimeroui Allaops of every grade in tociety, and at 
Tiaungtoti the tame remark applies." I maj add, that at Heatbfield 
and Lindfleld, oo. Sussex, there hare been peasants of those name* re- 
■peotiTely. 
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In Germany and Poland they discrimiDate in this re- 
spect by using the word OF, when possessors of the 
place, an.d in, when only born or dwelling there. The 
like, Camden tells us, was formerly done in Scotland, 
" where you shall have Trotter of Folsham, and Trotter 
iti Fogo ; Haitley of Haitiey, and Haitley in, Haitley." 
The foregoing remark is satisfactorily borne out by such 
names as these, occurring at an early period in the 
neighbourhood of Hull : Ralph le Tavemer de Notting- 
ham tie Kyngeston super Hull j Robert <le Dr'ipol dc 
Kynyeston, &c.* 

Saiverte justly remarks, that " the peasant who re- 
moved from his native place was often sufficiently 
distinguished by the name of that place as a surname 
among the inhabitants of the town or village in which 
be took up his abode, and the designation passing to liis 
children became hereditary. Hence, without having 
aspired to such an honour, the poor plebeian found him- 
self assimilated to the lord of his native hamlet." 

Generally speaking, the practice of adopting sur- 
names from territorial possessions ceased at the period 
when that of making family appellatives stationary 
was introduced. John de Wilton might acquire an 
estate at Barham and fix his residence there, but he 
would not write himself John de Barbam, but John de 
Wilton of Barham. In the county of Cornwall, bow- 
ever, and perhaps in other districts, even so lately as 
the sixteenth century, gentlemen often left their ancient 
surnames on the purchase or inheritance of a new 
estate. Thus a member of the family of Lothon, buying 
the lands of Busvargus, near the Land's End, about the 
year 1560, relinquished his ancestral denomination, 
• Froet's Hietory of Hull. 
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and wrote himself Busvargus. Iq Scotland the practice 
is but recently extinct. 

There are several ancient baronial surnames to which 
our old genealogists assigned a false origin. Some of 
these may be called Crusading names, from the sup- 
position that they were derived from places visited by 
the founders of the families during the holy. wars. 
Mortiiner was, according to these etymologists, de 
Morlao Mart, " from the Dead Sea," and Dacre, If Acre, 
a town on the coast of Palestine ; but it is well known 
that the places from which these two are derived are 
situated, the one in Normandy, the other in Cumber- 
land. Jordan is reputed to have been borrowed from 
the &mous river of that name in Palestine; and 
Mounijoy is said to have been adopted from a place 
near Jerusalem, which, according to that worthy old 
traveller. Sir John Maundevile, " men clepen Mount- 
Joye, for it zevethe joy to pilgrymes hertes, be cause 

that there men seen first Jerusalem a full iair 

place and a delicyous."* 

There is a vulgar error, that places borrowed their 
designations from famiUes instead of the contrary. On 
this subject Camden says, — " Whereas therefore these 
locall denomioations of iamilies are of no great anti- 
quitie, I cannot yet see why men should tbinke that 
their ancestors gave names to places, when the places 
bare those very names before any men did their sur- 
names. Yea, the very terminations of the names are 

* Some religious hatuea in Eogland had their moualjogi, a name 
giren to emioenoeB where tlie flrat Tiew of the taored edifice was to be 
obtained. Tliis name is still retained i» a division of tlie hundred of 
Battel, not far from the remains of the majestic pile reared by Willisni 
ths Conqueror. Boyer defines ' Mont-joie' as " a heap of stones mads 
bj a French army as a moaumeot of victor;." 

VOL. I. 4 
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such as am only proper and applicable to places, and 
not to persons in their eignifications, if any will marke 
the locall terminations which I lately specified. Who 
would suppose Hill, Wood, Field, Ford, Ditch, Poole, 
Pond, Town or Tun, and such like terminations, to be 
convenient for men to beare their names, vnlesse they 
could also dreame Hills, Woods, Fields, Ponds, &c, to 
have been metamorphosed into men by some super- 
naturall transformation ? 

" And I doubt cot but they will confesse that townes 
stand longer tlian families. 

" It may also be prooued that many places which now 

haue Lords denominated of them had ownera of 

other surnames and families not many hundred yeeres 
since. 

" I know neverthelesse, that albeit most townes haue 
borrowed their names from tlieir situation and other 
respects, yet some with apt tentiinations, have their 
names from men, as Edwardston, Alfredstone, Ubsford, 
Malmesbury (corruptly for Maidulphsbury). But these 
were from forenames or Christian names, and not from 
surnames. For Ingulphus plainly sheweth that Wibur- 
ion and Leffrxngton were so named, because two 
knights, Wiburt and Leofric, there sometime inha- 
bited. But if any one should affirme that the gentle- 
men named Lefrinyfon, Wiburton, LancaMer, Leicester, 
Bossevill, or Shorditch, gave the names to the places so 
named, I would humbly, without prejudice, craue re- 
spite for a further day before I beleeued them "* 

This error possibly originated cither in the flattering 
tales of the genealogists,t or from the fact of surnames 

* Camd. Bern. p. 10S. 

t Among other inatances of iLia kind, I recollect tlnit, in Ihc pedi- 
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having been occasionally appended to the proper names 
of towns and manors, for the sake of distinction ; or, as 
Camden says, " to notifie the owner," as Hurst-Pier- 
point, and Hursts Moaceux; Tarring-Neville, and 
Tarring-Peverell ; Rotherfield-Greys, and Rotherfield- 
Pypard. It is true that a vulgar ostentation has often 
induced the proprietors of TiiaTisions to give their own 
names to them, as Hammond's-Place, Latimer's, Cor- 
moia-Court, Marh's-Hull, Titeobald's.&c, &c.,"when as 
now they have possessors of otber names ; and the old 
verse is, and alwayes will be, verified of them, which 
a right worshipfull friend of mine not long since writ 
upon his new house : 

£unr mm, mo); ^ti)ui, itH foittx mitia tu^ui." 

While on this subject I would remind the reader, 
that the practice of borrowing the designations of 
places from personal names has prevailed in various 
ages and countries : history, both sacred and profane, 
furnishes us with innumerable instances. Canaan, 
Nineveh, Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Constanti- 
nople, are familiar ones. 

" Bomulua eicipiet gcntem, et Uarortift coadet 
Mceais, Bomaootque luo dt nomine dicet." 

^n. i. 276-7. 
" fncttduque m«o noinen d» wmine flngo." lb. iU. IS. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons it was pretty usual up to 
the period of the Norman Conquest to denominate 
places from their proprietors' personal names, and it is 
by no means improbable that in some instances the 

gTM of Bobwts, anciently called Bookhnnt, (Hajtey's Suscex MSS. 
Srit Ifiu.), compiled in the reiga of Elizabeth, it i* nsserted that a 
gentleman of Scotland, named Kookhurst, settling in Kent m the 
•kvaUh etnituy, garo that namo to the manor so dMigoaled ! 

*-2 
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locality gare back to tbe posterity of an individaal, as 
a aomame, the very designation which it had origi- 
nally assumed from his baptismal appellation. I am 
not prepared to support this remark by any better in- 
stance than the following, the doubtfulness of which I 
am willing to admit. The Featltostonfuiugfta of 
Kortbumberland are said to be descended from a Saxon 
chieftain named Fnthestan, who denominated his 
estate Frithestanbaugb, or tbe hill of Frithestan ; and 
his descendants, continuing in possession until tbe 
Norman period, are alleged to have adopted from it 
tbe hereditary surname of De FeathcrstonhaugK 

The following interesting extract from Wright's His- 
tory of Ludlow needs no apology : 

" Many of the names of places, of wliich the mean- 
ing seems most difficult to explain, are compounded of 
those of Anglo-Saxon possessoi-s or cultivators ; and the 
original forms of such words are readily discovered by 
a reference to Domesday book. Thus, on the Here- 
fordshire side of Ludlow we have Elmodes-treow or the 
tree of Elmod (now Aymestry) ; Widferdestune, or tbe 
enclosure of Widferd (Woofferton) ; Willaves-lage, or 
the lee (sallus) of Willaf (probably Willey) ; Edwardes- 
tune, or the enclosure of Edward (Adferton) ; Elnodes- 
tune, or the enclosure of Elnod (Elton) ; Bernoldune, or 
the hill of Bernold. In Shropshire there are Chin- 
baldescote, or the cot of Chinbald, a place mentioned 
as dependent upon Bromfield ; ^Imundes-tune, or the 
enclosure of Elmund ; Elmund-wic, or the dwelling of 
Elmund; Alnodes-treow, or the tree of Elnod, &c 
Names of places having irig in the middle are generally 
formed from patronymics, which in Anglo-Saxon had 
this termination. Thus a son of Alfred was aa 
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.^freding ; his descendants in general were ^Ifredingas 
or Alfredings. These patronymics are generally com- 
pounded with ?tajn, tun, &c, and whenever we can find 
the name of a place in pure Saxon documents, we have 
the patronymic in the genitive case pluraL Thus Bir- 
mingham was Beorm-inga-ham, the home or residence 
of the sons or descendants of Beorm. There are not 
many names of this form in the neighbourhood of 
Ludlow; Berrington (Beoringatun) was perhaps the 
enclosure of the sons or family of Beor, and Culming- 
ton that of the family of Culm." 

Bub enough of these preliminary observations. It is 
now time to classify the local surnames into their 
various kinds. Following the order just now laid 
down, let us first speak of patrial names — those de- 
rived from the country of the original bearers.* They 
are more numerous than might be expected ; and they 
usually occur in ancient records with the prefix Le. 

Alman, from Almany (Germany). 

Angevin, from Anjou. Camden. 

Beamish (Bobmisch) from Bohemia. This is the 
traditional origin of the name, but there is a township 
so called in the county of Durham. 

Braban, from Bral^nt. Vide Sanway, infra. 

Bret, Breton, Britton, from Brittany. 

Burgoyne, from Burgundy. 

Champagne, 1 , __ 

Cornish, Cornwallis, from ComwalL 
D'Almaine (D'AUemagne), from Germany ; also 
Ddlma,n. 

" Tbew are not of the seine lind aa the agwtmwa, Mrietrmt, Gor- 
auniciu, &k., of the nncienta, which were conferred upon generlU for 
great esploitf against hostile naiions. 
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JiASE, Dests, Bench, from Denmark. 

EsTARLiNG, awkwardly corrupted to Sh'odling. 
Estarliog was a name given to the inliabitanta of any 
country eastward of England, particularly to those of 
the Hanse Towns. The pur© coinage introduced by 
them, temp. Richard I., gave rise to the expression 
' easterling,' or 'sterling' money. In the course of 
ages, this epithet, at first metaphorically applied, has 
come to mean anything excellent or genuine. 

English, England. It is difficult to account for 
these. Inglis is the Scottish orthography. 

French, France. (Le) Franceys. 

Goth and Gaul occur among the freeholders of 
Yorkshire. These, if not corruptions of other words, 
were probably sobriqueta. 

Flanbers, FLEMma, from Flanders. 

Gael or Gale, a Scot. 

Geruaine, from Germany. 

Gascoyne, from Gascony ; also Gaskoin, and Gaskin. 

Hanway. Hainault was so denominated in the time 
of Henry the Eighth. In Andrew Borde's ' Boke of 
the Introduction of Knowledge,' we are informed that 
the " money, maners and fashyons" of the inhabitants 
of Holland " is lyke Flaunders, Hanway, and Braban, 
which be commodious and plentyful contreys." 

Holland, Douche ; the latter is the ancient form 
of * Dutch.' 

Jameway, a Genoese. 

"There was one amonge the Janwayes that the 
Frenche kyng hyred to make warre agaynst the Eng- 
lysshe men, whiche bare an oxe heed peynted in his 
shelde : the which shelde a noble man of France chal- 
lenged : and so longe they stroue, that they must nedes 
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fyglit for it. So at a day and place appointed, the 
frenche gallaunt came into the felde, rycbely armed at 
all peces. The Janvxiye, all vnarmed, came also in to 
the felde, and said to the frenche man, wherefore shall 
■we this day fight ? Mary, said the frenche man, I 
wyll make good with my body, that these arraes were 
myne auncetours before thyne. What were your 
auneetours armes ? quod the Jantvaye. An oxe heed, 
sayd the frenche man. Than sayde the Januuye, here 
nedeth no batayle : For this that I beare is a cowea 
heedr' (From 'Tales, and quicke Answei-ea, very mery, 
and pleasant to rede,' written temp. Henry VIII.) 

Ireland, Ibjsh. 

Jew. a bookseller at Gloucester. 

LoMBABD, LoMBARDE, from Lombardy. 

Lubbock, from Lubeck. 

Mayne, from the French province. 

Man, from the Island. 

Moore, Morris. The former may be, and probably 
is, derived from the topographical expression, as it 
■occurs in the form of Atmoor, Amoore, &c, q. d. at the 
Moot'. With respect to the latter name I may observe 
that it is variously spelt Morys, Moris, Morris, Morice, 
Morrice, Mawrice, &c, and compounded with various 
initial expressions, De, Mont, Fitz, Clan, Szc. Some of 
the families bearing this name are of Welsh extraction, 
Mawrrwyce, being the Welsh form of Mavors (Mars), 
the god of war, anciently given to valorous chieftains 
of that country. One of the Welsh family mottoea 
has reference to this etymology, " Mabte et man 
faventibus." The other Morrices axe supposed to be of 
Moorish blood; their progenitors having come over 
from Africa^ by way of Spain, into various countries 
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of western Europe at an early period. It is a 'well- 
known fact that the particular species of saltation, 
called the Tncn-ince-daTwe, and several branches of 
magic lore, were introduced into these regions many 
centuries since by natives of Morocco. The professors- 
of those arts, enriching themselves by their trade, 
seem in some instances to have embraced Christianity, 
and to have become founders of eminent families ;. 
certain it is that several magnates bearing the names 
of Morice, Fitz-Morice, and Mont-morice, attended Wil- 
liam the Conqueror in his descent upon England, and, 
acquiring lands, settled in this country. The name 
Montmorris is said to signify " from the Moorish 
mountains."* 

Norman, from Normandy. Also a christian name. 

PiCARD, from Picardy. 

PoiTEViN, from Poitou. Camel. I have not seen 
this name elsewhere ; Poitlevin, however, occurs. 

Poland. 

POLACK. 

EOMATNE, from Rome. 

Rhodes, from the island in the Mediterranean. 
Scott, from Scotland.f 
Saxon. 
Spain. 

Wales, Walsh, Wallis, from Wales. 
Westphaling, from Westphalia, in Germany ; also 
Westphal. 

* Barke's Commoner^, vol. ir. 

T " Le c^l&bre Walter Scott porto le nora de la tribn Scoft, dont I» 
Duo de Buccleugh eat le chef ; et ce qu'il y a de curieux, c'eit que ce 
duo cherche son nom en Normandie «t pr£tend que le uom primitif 
^tait t'Eieol .'"—Dt Otrvillt. 
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Wight, from the island of that name. 

To these may be added Payne * (Latinized, Paganus,) 
probably given to aome Paynim or M'ueaulman, who 
embraced the Christian faith during the Crusades; 
and GiPSEY, bestowed on some person who had left the 
mysterious nomadic tribe, so well known, and become 
naturalized as an Englishman. Be this as it may, it is 
now borne by a very respectable family, who take rank 
as gentry, and reside, if my recollection serves me, 
somewhere in Kent. 

From names of Counties in the British dominions 
we derive the following family names : Cheshire, Kent, 
£!88ez,fSurrey, Cormvall, Devonshire, Devon, Darhiehi re, 
Hampshire, Durham, Nm-folk, Rutland, Wiltshire, 
Dorset, Somerset, Cumberland, Renfrew, Westmoreland, 
Denhy, Montgomery (?), Clare {X), Down (?), Roas (?), 
&c. Also Kentish, Devenish, and Cornish, with which 
last I may add Londonish and Londonoys. The sin- 
gular name Bishop^-ick was probably given to a native 
of the county of Durham. 

The second class of local surnames consists of those 
derived from cities and towns ;- as London, Yorke, 

' Fenons wbo irilfully remained unbaptized were anciently called 
Pojfoid. (Vide Fosbroke's Encjc. of Antiq.) FsgaDua is tiao a per- 

f There ii now liringin the weald of Kent a person called Eutx, 
from the circumitance of hia father haTing migrated from that connty. 
The caiue of thi« change of the familj appellation wa> the oddity of 
the original name, which the honei't ' Wealdishers ' found some diffi- 
culty in pronouncing. The Bnrname Wilduh (cognate with Cornish, 
Londoniah, &c.) waa probably giren to its first bearer, not from any 
pMticutar wildnees of demeanour, but because he came from the wUi 
or weald of SaMcx. The peaaantf who go to the South-Down fiinns to 
assiit in the laboura of harreat, are still called by their hiU'COuntry 
brethren, ' WitdUh men.* 
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Whichestai; Chichester, Rochester, OxfonI, Bfistowe 
(Bristol), Wai-wick, Buckingluim,B€tlford,Carlisle, Lati- 
€a«ter, Hertford, Lincoln, Lester, Coventry, Portsmouth, 
Levx8, Hastiiigs, Ai-undel, Rye, Bluckbiirn, Hampton, 
Huntingdon, GrantJiam, Rugby, Halifax, Grimsby, 
Bath,WelU,Poole, Dartnwuth, Hull, Kingston,Wincliel- 
eea,* and others far too numerous to mention. The 
town of Devizes is often called ' Tfie Vise :' henci,, in 
all probability, we have the name of Vyse. 

Thousands of English surnames are derived from 
villages and obscure towns. The following are selected 
from the county of Sussex alone, and the number might 
be greatly increased. Most of them are still borne by 
families in various conditions in life residing in the 
county. 

Alfriston, Arlington, Ashburnham. 

Erede, Battle, Bexle,f Balcombe, Barwicke, Bamham, 
Bolney, Beckley, Busted, Burwash. 

Compton, Coombs, Chailey, Crowhurst, Clayton. 

Denton, Deane, Dicker, Ditchling, Datlington, 

Eckington, Emley, Echingham. 

Firle, Folkington. 

Glynde, Goring, Grinstead, Guestling. 

Hailsham, Heathfield, Hartfield, Hurst, Hellingly, 
Hoo. 

Iden, Icklesham, Ifield, Itchingfield, Jevington. 

Kingston, 

Lindfield, Lulham. 

* Tho usmeB of Brightm, Devonporl, nod other modem towiii, 
vliicli occaiionallj occur (id police reports, &c.), must be of recent 
Dwumption, and are probably adopted by delinquenta for the purpou 
of concealment. 

+ Hodie Beihill. 
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Mayfield, Madehurst, Malliog, Meeching. 

Nutley, Nytimber. 

Ore, Oxenbridge. 

Preston, Patching, Penhurst, Poynings, Pevensey, 
Patcham, Preston. 

RadmelL 

Stanmer, Sedlescombe, Sutton, Stcdiiam, Shoreham, 
Seaford. 

Ticehurst, Trotton. 

VinehaU. 

Waldron, Wistonneston, Washington, Watlington, 
Wadhurst, Willingdon. 

Numerous as are the surnames derived from villages, 
those borrowed from manors, farms, and single houses, 
are very much more so. Old records prove that five, 
eight, or ten, local surnames have originated in a single 
parish of considerable extent, and a county of average 
dimensions yields hundreds of such names. It follows 
therefore that . the local surnames of English origin 
must be many thousands in number. 

To collect a complete list of local names would 
require the labour and research of years. Well may 
M, de Gerville remark on this subject, " ce chapitre est 
i/mmeTise P' The best sources for such a collection would 
be the indexes of places usually inserted in our larger 
county histories and other topographical works. A 
■careful examination of the ordnance surveys, and other 
similar documents, would convince the inquirer that 
thousands of family names of uncouth sound and 
orth(^raphy, and whose origin seemed to baffle bis 
ingenuity, are in reality derived from obscure hamlets 
and insignificant landed properties ; but more on tlus 
subject in a future chapter. 
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As we retain most of the names of places imposed 
by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, with their significant 
terminations, it is no wonder that — 

" {n ^orli, tn Jtatn, in leg anU Von, 
Che tnimt ot ^English fiiirnamta run." 

I am not quite sure, however, whether the proverb 
is sufficiently comprehensive, and I would therefore 
take the liberty of adding : 

lira, Hunsv uid Wood, Wick, Sted and Fheld, 
Full Totay Engliih aumuaei jield. 

These ten may perhaps be regarded as the principal 
terminations, but tliere are several others only second 
to them in frequency : 

With Thokpx and BouBirx, Con, Cibtks, Okk, 
CoHBX, fiuBT, Don and Stows, and Stoex ; 
With Er and Pobt, Shaw, Woeth, and Wadb, 
Hiix, QiTS, Well, Stone, are luiuij made ; 
CuTT, IIassh, and Uouth, and Down, and Sakd, 
And BkcK and 8ba with nnmbera atand. 

Most of these also occur as distinct surnames. 

Identity of surname is not always proof of the 
consanguinity of the persons bearing it ; for in some 
instances two families have derived their surname from 
one place, in other cases from two different places 
bearing the same designation. As nearly eveiy county 
has its Ifforton, its Newton* its Stoke, or its SvMon, 

* It ia remarkable that many of the most antiqtt* place* in the king- 
dom bear thii name, which eigniflea Nt%D-tvwn. Thie deBnition re- 
minda me of an epitaph in a churchfard in the north of England : 
" Here lies (alas !) and more'a the pitj. 
All that remains of Johr Nxw-citt." 
To which the following samewhat important nota bent is attached : 
" 47 ^" man's name was Nttthlom, vkich would not rbjme." 
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there may be nearly as many distinct families of tbose 
names as there are counties. Much lesa are t;uch 
names as AUwood, Waters, WdU, Banks, &.c., peculiar 
to one &mily. 

" BlVEBS," says Camden, " have imposed names to 
some men, as the old Baron Sur-Teys (bodie Surteea), 
that is, upon the Tees . . . Derwentwater, Eden, 
Troutbeck, HartgUl, Eagill, Wampull, Swale, Stour, 
Teijies (and Tamys), Trent, Tamar, Grani, Tyne, Croc, 
Lone, I/wnd, Galder." To these I add Severh, Parret, 
Bee, Kennett.f Loddon, Yarrow, Mole, Lea, Ca/m, Dart, 
Lore, Wellajid, Sour, Don, Shannon, JJre, Wear, Tare. 
I think Pickeragill belongs to this class, as it signifies 
" a stream inhabited by pike or pickerell." 



Hitherto I have treated of surnames derived from 
the proper names of places : let us now turn to those 
of the third class, namely those which describe the 
natv/re or situation of the original hearer's reaidence, 
such as Sm, Dale, Wood. 

After, the practice of adopting the name of one's 
own estate had become pretty general amongst the 
landed families, men of the middle and lower classes 
{' Un0entpImen>* as the Boke of St Alban's has it), 
imitating their superiors, borrowed their family names 
&om the situation of their residences ; thus, if one 
dwelt upon a Hnx, be would style himself ^^fe Hull; 

Thi* ramiiida mo of ko epitaph taid to exiit in k chntoh in Berk- 
■hin: 

"UnclemBath tbi« ancient pew, 
Lieth the body of Jonathan Blue. 
N.B. Hie name was Biaet, but that wouldn't do!" 
t If not from the Scottish pertonal name Kentth. 
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if on a MOOR, Attmore, or Amove; if under a hill, 
Undeixlown ; if near some toweb or gate, Atte Tower 
or Agate; if by some lake or shore, Byvxtier or 
Bytkesea ;* if near the public road, Bythetoay, &c 

The prefix principally made use of was atte, which 
was Varied to Atten when the name began with a 
vowel. "An instance of this kind occurs in the sur- 
name of that celebrated personage in legal matters, Mr. 
John a-Noke, whose original appellation was John Atten 
Oak, as that of hia constant antagonist was John Atte 
Style. That the letter N is apt to pass from the end 
of one word to the beginmng of another, is shown in 
nevjt, which has certainly been formed by a corruption 
from an ewt or c/(.-f- Noke is now seldom met with, 
but its corruption Noakea is one of the most common 
of surnames. The phrase, "Jack Noakes and Tom 
Styles," is familiarly employed to designate the rabble, 
and it is not, as to the former name at least, a thing 
of yesterday, for Skelton, who wrote in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, in his 'Colin Clout,' a satire 
on the bishops of his time, says : 
" Their mules gold do eat, 

Their netghboora die for meat ; 

What cftre they though Oill sweat 

Or/«ic*(//A«M)*«r 

The singularly inelegant name of Books appears to 
be a contraction of 'By the Oaks,' tod Eaynoke is 

• One&miljor^fftNra.nholiBTebeengeDtrjfor upwards of three 
centuries, hare a tradition that the founder of their house was a found* 
ling, and that the name was given him (in referenoa to the situation 
where he was diaoovered) bj a geutlemau who bequeathed to him the 
whole of his estate. Names and dates, those useful verifiers of tradition, 
are wanting, I fear, in this case. The Dutch have their De Ifeer, and 
the Spaniards their Delmar, both aignifjing ' Of the son.' 

t Qlossarj to Chaucor's Poems, edit. 1623. 
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doubtless 'a' Noke.' Nash is, in like manner, a 
corruption of Atten-Ask* and Nye of Atten-Eye, at 
the island. 

In the course of a few generations the prefixes atte, 
&c., were softened to A, and with the latter some few 
names have descended to our own times, as Agate, 
Amoore, Acourt, &c. Generally speaking, however, 
the A was dropped towards the end of the sixteenth or 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Camden 
supposes the A to be a softening of of, as Adam a'Kerby 
for Adam of Kirby. I think it may be deducted from 
four different sources : 

1. From At, as above — John a'Gate. 

2. From Of, as in the case of Adam a'Kerby. 

3. From the Latin preposition a, signifying from, 
as 'Thomas a' Dover,' equivalent to 'Thomas who 
came from Dover.' 

4. From the same preposition in a genealogical 
sense, as ' Peter a' James," for Peter the son of, or one 
descended from, James. 

As a proof of the great frequency of names with the 
prefix ai and its variations, the following are cited 
from the records of the county of Northampton alone, 
and the number might be greatly increased : 



Athm. 


Atmere. 


Atmore. 


Atbrigge. 


Attechurch. 


Attediche. 


Atte HoUe. 


Atte Hawe. 


Atte HaD. 


Atte-Kirk 


Atte MyUe. 


Atte Mylne. 


Atte-walL 


AtteweUe. 


Attcwind. 


Attsgate. 


Atterdiffe. 


Atwyk.t 


■Ad.. 


•ti<I<uclie,12%. 




t FromBridgM' NorthwiptonBhire. 
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■6* ENOUSH SUBNAMES. 

' Bt ' and ' UNDRR ' were sometiines used as prefixes, 
e.g.: 

Bygrove. Bythesea. Bywater. 

Byfield. Byford. Bygate. 

Underhili. Underdown. Underwood. 

Undercliff. 



Since this kind of designatioua forms no inconsider- 
able portion of the family nomenclature of Englishmen, 
I must beg my indulgent reader to don his hat and 
gloves, and accompany me to inspect the places and 
objects from which our simple ancestors delighted to 
denominate themselves, and which, for the purpose of 
getting a better view, I shall digest into an alphabetical 
list, after the example, and with the aid of, my great 
predecessor in these matters, Master William Camden;* 
making, in the course of the perambulation, such ex- 
planatory observations as may be deemed necessary ; 
and relating such anecdotes as may seem meet to en- 
liven a part of my subject which all but antiquaries 
and philologists will perchance consider excessively 
dull 

A. 

Abbey. This name was probacy conferred upon 
some menial attached to a monastery. 
Alehouse. 

Applegartk An orchard. AppUgaie, Appleyai-d. 
Armitage. A hermitage. 
Ask. See Tree. 

' Camden's liat conUint 263 naiiiu. Tentegui hu likewiM » oimilar 
list. I b&Te derived mnch aasutMice from BJtlliwell't ' Aivbaio and 
Frorincial Dictioaai;,' md moit of the illuatratioaa from U3. Murce* 
«Te borrowed from tliat work. 
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Bach. In some places a ferry ; at Bristol, a wharf ; 
in Cheshire ; synonymous with ' Beck,' q. v. 

Baine (Fn). A bath * Hence Baynes. 

Ban'ack. 

Bank, Banks. 

Barn, Barnes. 

Bairow CA.-S. bearw). A barrow ; a high or hilly 
place ; a wood or grove ; a hill covered with wood. 

Barton. A curtilage. In Devonshire it is applied to 
any freehold estate not possessed of manorial privi- 
leges. 

Beacon, Becon. A beacon is 
any contrivance by which in- 
formation may be conveyed 
either by sea or land, generally 
by means of fire. At the pe- 
riod when family names were 
first generally adopted, it was 
a kind of fire-cage attached to 
a high pole, and was employed 
either for the pui-poses of the 
modem lightbouseorforalarm- 
iog the country in case of in- 
vasion by the enemy. In woody 

districts the beacon consisted of a huge pile of brush- 
wood or furzewbich was set fire to in such an emergency. 
Nearly every spot of unusual height in the county of 

* There ia a renuirkable coincidenoe u to the same of AomhU in 
SomeneUhire, where a groat deposit of fossil bones has boenduooTcred, 
and from which the place might be supposed to be denomiDated — ban 
being the A.-S for bone ; but Oollinaon mentions a much esteemed lul- 
phoreoiu spring there, which doubtleea, m a former bam or bath, origi- 
nated tbe name. 

VOL. I. 5 
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Sussex 13 ci-lled a beacon, and was until a comparatively 
recent diito crowned with its stack of fueL 
Beck (A.-S. bee), a brook ; and 
Beclcett, a little brook.* 
Bdlcfuimbcrs. Probably a church tower. 
Bent. A plain ; a common ; a field ; a moor ; so 
called from those places being frequently covered with 
the bent-grass. Willan says bents are " high pastures 
or shelving commons." " The term," says Halliwell, 
" is very common in early English poetry ; 
* Appone a bmt without tlie borgho 
With icUarpe arowea Je kIioU bjm tliurge.' 

MS. lineobt, A. i. 17." 

Bearne. A wood. 

.Biggin. A building; hence Knohiggin is 'a new 
building,' 

Borde. A cottage. Id Domesday, ' bordarii ' aro 
cottagers. 

Boys (A-N.). A wood; hois. 

" And bad tb«m go be^me 
To the »oy« S«7nt Ifui^ne." MS. Cantab., f. ii. 38. 

Borstall. Much discussion has been wasted on this 
word. In Sussex (where alone I have met with it as 
a surname^ it signifies a winding road up a hill, and 
only occurs on the northern escarpment of the South 
Downs. ' Robert atte Borstall.' Sussex Subsidy Boll, 
1296. 

Bourne. 1. A boundary or limit {Fr. borne). " The 
undiscovered country — from whose bourne no traveller 
returns." 2. A stream (A-S. bunie). Such names 

* Parker, in bis 'GloMujof Heraldry,' mentiong a bird of tbia name, 
and •tatetjwiUiout liowererDaming bit autbori^, that Tbomaa A' fieoket 
bore three of them in liia arm*. 
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as Seaborn, Winterbor^, and Ne-whorii aeem rather to 
have been derived from tliis local source than from the 
origiaal bearers having been born at sea, in winter, &c 

Bofoagks, Burg, Barle, Borroiv, Burroiiv, are 
synonymous. 

Bottle (A.-S. botl). A seat or chief mansion-house ; 
more usually a village. The German battel, in Wolf- 
enbiittel and many other names, has the same significa- 
tion. It also occurs simply^ and^in composition, in 
many names of places in England, as Bootl^ Newbottle, 
Earbottlc, &;c. A sailor who bad served on board 
a man-of-war called the Unity, and bore this surname, 
gave one of his sons the name of ' Unity Bottle.' 
The baptismal rite was performed at a village church 
in Sussex, and the minister IiC:>itatcU i^ome time before 
he would confer so truly ridiculous a name. Booth, 
in Cheshire, has the same meaning. 

Bottom (A.-S. botm). In Sussex the words dale, 
Tale, and valley are rai'ely used ; Bottom is the substi- 
tute. In some cases hills, or rather their summits, are 
called 'Tops;' e.g., Norton Top; Houndcne Bottom. 
The term under consideration signifies any low ground 
or valley; hence Longbottom, Hukbottom, Winter- 
bottom, Bmvbottom," Boaebottom, Shoehot/tam, Tar- 
botfam, and that elegant surname Shujjlebuttoin, which, 
when understood to signify '.■jliaw-lieid-bottom/ has 
nothing ridiculou."! in It, 

" Ramsbottom," observes an intelligent correspon- 
dent, " is the name of a township in the parish of Bury, 

* I know a joung ladj named BonboLhuu, in nliicb ebe pro- 
iMODcea tlie (A like a tireek iheta. I toldhertt waa a miatako, andtliat 
tlie T«al name, Bowbottom, was higliljr poetical end picttiresquo 
meiming a bottom or Tale frequented b^ deer (roes). 
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Lancashire. la the same locality is a place called 
'Rarasdea' These places are vulgarly pronounced 
RoMsbottom and RoMsden : their signification is, the 
Valley of Roms. Roms or Ii}i<mis are the wild onions 
which abound in these two places, and nowhere else 
in the neighbourhood. In many parts of the North," 
he continues, " this word is compounded with names of 
trees, as OaJcenhottom, Ashenbottom, Owler (that is 
Alder-) bottom. In Lancashire kicHn is the mountain 
ash, whence perhaps Higginbottom''* In another 
chapter, however, I have assigned a German etymology 
for this name. 

Bower. 

Bridge (Briggs, Bi'idges, Attibi'iiJ.ge). 

Brunne, v. Bourne. In some instances perhaps from 
' brun,' Fr. and O. E. for brown. 

Brough, Burgh, v. Borough. 

Bree (Celtic bre or brae), a declivity. 

Brook, Abrook ; AddenWooke = Atten-brooke. 

Bury, a hill, a barrow ; a court, a house or castle. 
In Herefordshire and some other counties the chief 
house of a manor is still called a buinf. 

Bume, a brook ; a northern pronunciation of Bourne, 
whence Bums, Abume, &c 

.8^ (Danish), a habitation; hence the strange-look- 
ing surnames terminating in BEE, as Aehbee, Holmheey 
Battersbee. 

• ' Whitford and Mitford ply your pmnpa ; 
You, Clutlerbuck, come, atir your slumpa j 
Why are you in eucb dolaful dumps ? 
A fireman — and afraid of bnmpa 
What are they feared onp, fools— od rot 'em !' 
Were the laat worde of Higginiollom. 

Spieled jtddrettet. 
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BuHeiifJuiw was aDcientiy written ' Byrchenshaw,' 
that is, the little wood or thicket of birch-trees. 

Buak. Although it may seem exceedingly trivial 
that so insignificant an object should name one of the 
lords of the creation, there is tittle doubt of the fact. 
There was lately living in Scotland a peasant who, 
with his children, was called Fumis, because his cot 
was surrounded by furze, called, in some parts of the 
country, by that name. This sobriquet had so com- 
pletely usurped the place of his hereditary suruama 
that his neighbours called him by no other name." 

Butts, marks for archery. In the days when 

Ctiglanll tnas but a fling 

dabt tor the *(Croaltt1i dtiik' anU the *Orev=Goose 

CStng^* 

most paiishes liad a place set apart for this necessary 
sport, and such place is still indicated in many of them 
by the name of " the Butts." A person resident near 
such an object would very naturally assume the name 
of " John at the Butts." 



Camp. Camps, an earthwork. 

CctJi' (caer, Brit), frequently applied to elevations 
where castles have stood. "A wood or ^'ove on a 
moist soil, generally of alders. A remarkable floating 
island nearly covered with willows, and called the Car, 
is mentioned in the Diversions of Purley, p. 443. 
Any hollow place or mai'sh is also termed a car" 

* Tide ftt) early Number of the Saturdaj Uagmine. I may remark, 
however, that Biub yiea foruierl; the common denotemeat, and aouie- 
timei the eign, of an ina. Busk sometimes meaaa a thicket. 
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(Halliwell). A pool (Baaey). In Lincolnshire it 
means a gutter; in Yorkshire, moist, boggy land. 
The word in Anglo-Saxon, on the contrary, signifiea a 
rock. 

Came (cairn), a Dniidical heap of stones. A plough- 
land. (HaUiwell.) 

Cave. A good name for a person residing in, or 
near the mouth of a cavern. This name probably 
originated in Derbyshire, or some other mountain 
region. 

Castell, Castle. Chatto seems to be a corruption of 
the French chateau. 

Ckantrey. In many instances the lands formerly 
given by persons to support a chantry for their souls' 
health in parish or other churches still bear such de- 
signations, as Chantry Land, Chantry Farm, &c. 

Chxipel. Cfiapple. 

Church. 

Churchyard. 

Channel. The Italians have a noble family of 
Canali, a name of the same import. A feud once 
happened between this family and that of Da Pokte 
(Bridge) on the subject of precedence. "The bridges," 
said the latter, " are higher than the canals !" " The 
canals," retorted the fonner, "are more ancient than 
the bridges !" The quarrel grew to so great a height, 
and was of such long continuance, that the Venetian 
senate was compelled to interpose its authority; and 
hence it was said, that that august body had ' broken 
down the Bridges and filled up the Canals !'* 

Chase, a forest or hunting-ground. The distinction 
between a chase and a forest seems to be this : the 
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former generally belongs to a subject — ^tbe latfcer to 
the crown. 

' Clive (A.-S.), a cliff. Cleave, Cleve, are other or- 
thographies of the same word. 

Clougk, a ravine, or narrow glen, a deep descent 
between hills ; sometimes a cliff. ' Clym of the Clough,' 
a Cumberland ballad. 

Clow (whence Clowes). In A.-S. a rock. 

" Sende him to *eche in clif and t^a." (HalliweU.) 

In the North it means a floodgate. 

Close, an enclosure. 

Cobb, a harbour, as the Cobb of Lyme Regis, eo. 
Dorset. 

G>pp or Cap, a mound or bank, the summit of a hill. 

CoTiibe, a valley (A.-S.). 

Coi'^ie)'. 

Cot (Cote, Cotes), a cottage (A.-S. cote); a den; a 
salt-pit. 

CouH, the principal house of a village ; more pro- 
perly a manor-house. 

Cove, a cavern ; a harbour for boats. 

Covert. " The coverts of a forest technically signify 
thickets full of trees touching each other, those places 
wherein they are scattered and stand apart being only 
termed woods." — Thomson's Magna Charta, 34!0. 

Cowdray (Fr. coudraie), a grove of hazel trees. 

Coiterel, in Domesday, is a cottage; but in the 
Fromptorium Parvulorum the inhabitant of one — a 
cottager. 

Cragg, Craig, a rock or precipice (Celtic) ; perhaps 
also a creek from the A.-S. crecca. 

Croft, a small enclosed field (A.-S.). Craft is a 
Northern pronunciation. 
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Croaa, given to ono who dwelt by a market-croas or 
near cross-roads. 

Crcntch, a cross (from the Latin crux). That all 
cross-roads formerly had a cross of wood or stone 
erected near the intersection, is pretty clear from the 
names still retained, as John's Cross, Mark-Cross, 
Stone-Cross, High-Cross, Hand-Cross, New-Cross, 
Wych-Cross (perhaps so named in honour of St. 
Bichard de la Wyoh, bishop of Chichester). All these, 
and many others, occur in Sussex.* At Seaford such 



(A CROUCH.] 

• Tliese crosses served &Iso for direct ion -poeta, Prvbablj tLie ma 
their primai; vte, tlie religious idea being an after- thought. Tlie an- 
nexed cut ia borrowed from one in Borclaj's " Ship of Fooloa," (Vide 
Fosbroke'a Encjc.) 
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a spot bears the name of ' tlie Croucli.' We find also 
High Crouch, Katty's* Crouch, Fair Crouch, Crow 
Crouch, &c., &a Crouched or Cnitched I'riare were 
an order of religious who wore a cross upon their 
robea. The name crvich applied to the supports used 
by cripples is evidently from the same root. A person 
dwelling near some wayside cross would feel proud of 
such an appellative as John utte Crouch, a form in 
which the name frequently occurs. Croucher is 
another form of the word. 



Dale, Bean, Dell. Nearly synonymous. "Some- 
times," as a friend observes, "dean means a bushy 
dingle or vale; but, occasionally, something much 
greater, as Dean Forest, and Arden, co. Warwick." 
The Sussex family of Attc Dennc inverted the syllables 
of their name, and made it Dennat or Dennett.* 

Deirne, a solitary place (A.-S. dierna). 

Ditch. 

Dyke. In the South and East this word signifies a 
ditch ; elsewhere an elevated ridge of earth serving as 
a barrier against water. 

Donne, Don, Dun (A.-S.), a down. 



Ey, Eye, a watery place ; an i.slnnd (A.-S. Ig). 
EnUk, Rith, a ford, "John i' the Eruth," Nona;= 
John Ford. 

East, West, NoHh, Soufk 

• Saint Katlierino'*. 

t Cartwriglit'a Bitpo of Brnmbei. 
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F. 

Farme. 

Fell, Felh, barren, stony liills. Mr. Halliwell says, 
a liill, moor, valley, or pasture; any unenclosed space 
■without many trees (v. ' Frith'). 

" Mojtci Trente up on ttist fell 
Fourtj dsjes there gon dwells." — Ctmor Uimdi, 

Fenv. The old family of Atte Fenne of Sussex 
dropped the prefix, added an R, and became Fenim- or 
Fenour. 

Femes (A.-S.), a desert, wilderness : hence Fai~ne8. 

Fielil, Byfield, Attjield. 

Fleet, a tide creek ; formerly any stream. 

FoliJ. In some places the enclosure for impounded 
cattle is so called. 

Fmrsf. In Holland, Van Voorst; in France, La- 
forgt. 

Fmik, ford. 

Font, a spring. 

Fountain. 

Fossey (fosse-wny). 

Fosn, a ditch. 

Foot, Foote, the bottom of a hill. 

Fritli. In Scotland, an arm of the sea ; elsewhere, 
a ])Iain among woods ; elsewhere, a hedge or coppice. 

" Also there is difference between the fryth and the 
fell ; the fels are understood the mountains, vallyes, 
and pastures, with come and such like ; the frythes 
betoken the springs and coppyses." A'oble Art cf 
Venerie. 

" WherBoever ye fall hj fiyth or hy/tU, 
H; deer divide take heed how Tristom dooth jon tell, 
How miQj maner beeitjs of venerj tber wei'e," &,c. 

Bote qf St. Mbmu. 
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FaHong, a division in an unenclosed or tenantry 
field. Many fields after enclosure are thus called. 
Fm'nace. 



Garden. 

" The name of the grandson of Bocchoris, Tilgiimus 
or Tilganus, signifies ' garden child.' The fable is, that 
the infant having been cast from the top of a tower, 
by the order of his unnatural grandfather, was caught 
in mid-air by an eagle, which safely deposited him in 
a garden." Salverte. 

Gaiih, a yard, a little close behind a house, a warren^ 
a churchyard ; in fact, almost any small enclosure. Also 
a garden, as in the following quotation : 

" Tak a peny-weghte of f/arf Ae-cresse sede, and gyff 
hym, at ete, and gare hym after a dragbte of gude rede 
wyne."— 3f& Line. Med. f. 292. 

Gariiett, a granary. 

Garrison. 

Gate, whence Agate, Gatex, tijjtifc. Gate in Scot- 
land means a way or road. 

" Se followed thame tliorove the wod,1 
Alls the galU that they gode." 

MS. Lincoln, A. i. 17. 

Gill, a small pebbly rivulet, a ravine or dell. 
Glyn (Celtic), a glen. 
Goole, a canal. 

Gore, a word used in old records to describe a narrow 
slip of ground. 

Grave, Graves, a grove ; a cava 

Grange, a. large fcirm, kept in hand by a religious 
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fratFernity, with buildings and generally a chapel 
attached. 

Grove, Groves. A foundling, living at Tunbridge, 
bore this name, from his having been exposed in the 
<3rove at Tunbridge Wella. 

Green, Greene. 

Graved, a little grove. 

Gm'TuiU, a granary. (Scot.) 



HaR, a great house. 

Halliwell, a holy well. 

Haycock. Probably given to a foundling expand in 
a hay-field. 

Ham (A.-S,), a dwelling, whence honie. In the 
West, a rich level pasture; in Susses, a plot of land 
near water; sometimes a small triangular field or 
croft. 

Harbour, Havens. 

Hatch, a floodgate ; in Cornwall, a dam or mound ; 
in forest districts, the gateways on the verge of a 
forest across a public road, as Cooper's Hatch, Mersham 
Hatch. 

Haugh (whence Hawes), How, a green plot in a 
valley ; a hillock ; flat ground by a river. 

Hay, a hedge, an enclosure ; in medieval Latin, a 
minor park or enclosure in the forests for taking deer, 
&c., is called a ' Haia.' 

Haystack. 

Head, a foreland or promontory, as Beacby Head, 
St Alban's Head. Several names derived from locali- 
ties are identical in sound and orthography with parts 
of the person, as Head, Back, Foot. 
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Hed^, Hedges. There i3 a great dUposition among 
the iUiterate to pluralize their iiames, as Woods for 
"Wood, Holmes for Holme, Keeves for Reeve. 

Heath. 

Heme, a house (Bede). 

Hithe (A.-S. hyd), a haven, a wharf. 

Hide, an old law term for as much land as can be 
cultivated with one plough. Sometimes a field ; occa- 
siooally a common or unenclosed pasture, as Arlington 
Hide, in Sussex. 

Hill, Hull. From hiU came ' At the hill,' whence 
Tkill. So also ' Nill,' from Atten-hill, which, lest they 
should appear to be nonentities, some who bear it have 
changed to Knill ! From the corresponding French 
term ' Dumont' came our Dymond and DiamOTul. 

Holme, Holmes, flat land, a meadow surrounded 
with water; other islands, like those in the Bristol 
Channel. 

Holt, a grove, or small forest (Halliw.) ; almost in- 
variably a small hanging wood, as Jevington Holt, 
Wilmington Holt, Box Holt ; a grove of trees about a 
house (Howell) ; a peaked hill covered with wood 
(Brockett). Ndt = Atten-Holt. 

" Te that frequent the hille*. 
And liigbeet holtes of all. 
Assist me with jour skilful quilles. 
And listen when I call." 

l^ibeniilt't Songt and Sonntlt {Ptreg Ant. Stl). 

Hold, a fortress, a tenement. Holden is probably a 
corruption of ' holding,' in the latter sense. 

Hope, a valley ; a small field ; a mountain dingle ; 
Camden says, " the side of an hilL" 
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Hoo, How, Hoe (A.-S. ' How '), a high place, as the 
Hoe at Plymouth ; a hill 

House. This seems a strange word to adopt as a 
name, since residence in a house was never so unusual a 
circumstance as to stamp any peculiarity upon a person 
or a family. John at Tower and Boger at Church 
might well distinguish individuals from their neigh- 
bours, but William at' House could scarcely be deemed 
a desarijption at all. The same name occurs in other 
languages, as Las Casas in Spanish, Dellacasa in Italian. 

It may here be remarked that the termination ua or 
hue is a corruption of bouse, as — 

Stonnus from Stonehouse, 



Woodus 


, Woodhouse, 


Dufus 


Dovehouse, 


Ualthus 


, Malthouse* 


Hoppaa 


Hophouse, 


Aldus and | _ 
AUdia ) 


• Aid- (i.e., old) house. 


Wiiulus 


, Windhouse (!), 


Loftus 


Loftliouse, and 


Bacdius , 


, Bakehouse or Backhouse. 



This last corruption took place in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In lool, the benefice of Addington-Magna was 
presented to Christopher Badchottse, and only seventeen 
years subsequently, George Bacchus and others present 
the same living to another Christopher Bacchus, evi- 
dently a family connection of the former.f To this 
class may probably be referred such names as Tyus, 
Nyaa, Dallas. 

Hole. In the south of England this word is fre- 

* Mine. B'Aiblajf's Mem. 

t Vide Sridgea* Norliuunptonsliire, ii. 2M. 
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quenUy applied to a house occupying a low site, as 
* Hill ' with some prefix is to one in an elevated situ- 
ation : sometimes both terms occur in immediate 
proximity to each other, as Burgkill and Snrghole, 
Thunder's HUl and Thunder's Hole, in Sussex. 

Hooke and Howhe. This word occui-s in various 
places as the name of a trivial localitj', hut I cannot 
ascertain its meaning. Atte Hooke, which is found in 
the Nonse return, probably became ' Tooke.' 

HoUoway (tlie ' hollow- way '), a deep road between 
high banlcs. 

Holyoak, some oak which a superstitious legend had 
rendered famous. 

Hospital. I have not found this word used as a 
surname, but Spital and Spittle, its contractions, are not 
uncommon. Aakpital is probably a provincial form of 
it ; while SpittlekoxuiC is a somewhat pleonastic word 
of t&e same import. 

Hvmt, a chase, as Foxhunt in Sussex. 

Hume, Home, a comer. Johes in le Hume, that 
is, John in the Comer, occurs in the Nonio, 1341. 
Chaucer spells it lter)ie : 

" Lurking ia A«ni«« and in lanes blinde. 
Whereof tliese robbour* and thete tlievea hy kinde 
Holden tuT privee fereful residence." 

CAaiiwiei- Ytmanutt Prol, 

Hurst CA,-S.), a wood. 



Ing, a meadow near a river. 

Inch, Ince, an island. 

Isle. An eminent family called De I'hle, and ufter- 
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wards Lisle, borrowed that name from the Isle of 
Wight ; another family derived the same surname 
from the Isle of Ely. 



Kay, a quay; sometimes Ke;/, and thence Atkey. 

Kirk, a church. 

Kimpp (cniep, A,-S.), the top of a hilL "A hillocke 
or knap of a hill." (Cotgrave.) 

Knoll, whence Knowlea, the top of a hill. Cnoll 
CA.-S.). a little round bill. 



Law, a hill or eminence (hlewe, A.-S.). 
Lade (A.-S.), a passage for water, a drain. 
Lend (v. Launde). 
Lane. 

Lath, a bam. 

Launde (whence belike Lmimdea), a plain place in a 
wood, a lawn. 

" Now it Gy to a launde y-go 

Wliere the dragon duelled tbo."— ffiiyo/ Waneieie, p. 262. 
" For to hunt at the hartei ia thas hye lotatdri." 

MorU Arthur f. 

Lee, Legh, Lea, Leigh, Lye, various spellings of one 
and the same word, meaning a pasture. In names of 
British origin. Lie, a place. Lie ia a well-known name 
in Norway. (See my "Wayside Notes in Scandi- 
navia.") Lies is an old English surname ; and the fol- 
lowing anecdote was sent to me by the Hon. and Rev. 
W. H. Lyttelton some years since. In an old account- 
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book of tlie parish of Hagley, co. Worcester, under 
date of July 21, 1818, is the following entry : 

"It u ordered that nU-no-Liet (such being tbe nuui's name), be 
paid £1. in aid of an apotkeoarr'a bill, incurred b; the iUaesi of hie 
wife." 

In a .subsequent year further relief is granted to 
Tell-no-Lies. In the parish register of Elmley-Castle, 
tbe baptism of this person is thus entered : — 

" 1767. TVMo the ton of John and Eiiubeth Lize waa baptiied 
Februarj 22nd." 

"It is quite apparent" (adds Mr. Lyttelton) "that 
there must have been some collusion (innocent enough) 
between the ' father of (this) Lies ' and the clergy- 
man; for while the former wished by the baptismal 
name to neutralize what he regarded as an odious sur- 
name, the latter aided him by a mis-spelling to dis- 
guise tbe family appellation, which in all earlier 
entries had been spelt Lyes or Lies," 

Lodge. 

Locke, a place where rivers meet with a partial ob- 
stniction from a wooden dam ; or Lock, a lake. 

Lupix; an uneven place. 

Lough, a lake. 

Lowe, a small round hill (A.-S. lowe ), a tumulus 
or barrow. 

" Withonre sheep upon tho toioe." — Curtor JlundL 

Sometimes it signifies a farm, otherwhile a grove. 

Lynn (Celtic), a pool Some families so sumamed 
may derive from the town in Norfolk. 

Lynch, a small hanging wood or thicket, on the 
South Downs called a ' link ;' a strip of sward between 

VOL. I. 6 
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the ploughed lands in common fields. In Gloucester- 
shire, a hamlet. 



Marclt, a boundary, as the Marches of Wales; a 
landmark. To march is to extend : so Sir John 
Maundevile : 

"Arabje durethe fro the endes of the reme of 
Caldee unto the last ende of Affryk, and march^he to 
the lond of Ydumee." 

Market. 

Mar all. 

Mea^, Meadow, Meadows, Mees. Syn. The French 
have Paquier, Pas<]uier, and Pasquet (which ve have 
naturalized in Packet), meaning pasturage. 

Meer, Meeres, a lake, a shallow water (A.7S. mere) ; 
a boundary. 

Mill. Milne, and Mnlne are ancient orthographies. 
From the Fr. Des Moulins comes our MtUlina. 

Minatd' (A.-S.), a monastery. 

More, Moore, Attemwe, Atnoor, Anwr* 

Moss, a moor or boggy plain. 

Mote, Moate. 

Mouth, a haven. 

Mou/nt. 

MouTitain. This name once gave occasion to a pun, 
ichicb would have been excellent had the allusion been 
made to any other book than the Holy Scriptures. Dr. 
Mountain, chaplfun to Charles II., was asked one day 

* A facetioM oorrespondent of tha tiiteruy Ckietto (6. A. Ozon, 
Sept, 1842) MjB he cannot paH 135, New Bond Street, without being 
reminded of the lOth Eclogue, " Omni* Tincit wnor ;" Mid he suggest* 
B free translation of the ptusage, lit. : " Amor b the best wine-mer- 
'■^ont in London !" 
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by that monarch, to whom he should present a certain 
bishopric, just then vacaDt. " If you had but faith, 
sire," replied he, " I could tell you who." " How so," 
said Charles, "if I had but faith V "Why, yes," said 
the witty cleric, " your majesty might then say to thia 
Mountain, * Be thou removed into that See' " 



Narravjay, narrow-way. 



Ogle'. This name is said to be derived iroTo. the 
ancient estate of OggehUl or Ogill (" the hill of the 
hogs or young sheep ") ; it is in Northumberland, and 
formerly had a castle, no remains of which now exist. 
—"Folks of Shields." 

Ordiard. A correspondent of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, Oct., 1820, suggests that such names as 
Townsend, Street, Churchyard, Stair, Bam, Lane, and 
Orchard, " originated with foundlings, and that they 
possibly pointed out the places where they were ex- 
posed," — a plausible suggestion, liad we not abundant 
evidence of their having been first given to persons 
from their residing, when masters of femilies, in or 
near to such places. 

P. 

Park, Parkes {Celt. pare). 

Penn (Celt.), the top of a hilL 

Pende, an arch, generally one under which there is 
a roadway or passage. 

Peak. 

Pitt, Pitts. Referring to the remark above, I may 
G— 2 
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mention that surnames of this kind have, occasionally, 
been given to foundlings, and that even in recent 
times. I perfectly recollect the giim visage of a surly- 
septuagenarian named Moses Pitt, who had been ex- 
posed in infancy in a marl-^ni. " Nobody likes you," 
said this crabbed piece of humanity, in a quarrel with 
a neighbour. "Nor you," replied the latter, "not 
even your motliei\" Moses was silent 

Pinnock or Pennock, in Sussex, is the little frame- 
work above an archway over a stream, like that repre- 
sented below. 



Pime, a pit (Bailey). 

Pinfold or 'Penfold, a pound for cattle or sheep. 
Thus, in the ' Two Gentlemen of Verona,' — 

" Pnleta. Nay, in that 70U stnj : 'twen best poond jou. 
^td. Nay, air! leu than a pound aball Mrre me for carryiog your 

letter. 
Pro. You mistake; 1 me»a tho found— a pinfiM. 
^ttd. From a pound to ipM,Jbld it OTer and OTer, 

'Tia threefold too little for carrying a letter to your loTer." 

Plaine. 

Plott, Piatt, a little piece of ground ; a field of even 
surface. 

Place, a mansion. 

Peel (Celtic pil), primarily, perhaps, a pool; now, 
on the Scottish border, a moated fort. " Within my 
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recollection," says tlie Rev. A. Hedley, "almost every 
old house in the dales of Rede and Tyne was what is 
called a peel-house, built for securing the inhabitants 
and their cattle in moss-trooping times."* 

Pell, a deep standing water. 

Pollard, a cropped tree. 

Poole, Pole. Shakspeare plays with the name of 
De la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, in Henry VI., Part IL, 
where he makes the captain who seizes him at sea tell 
him that he is the pool or puddle — 

*' WhoM filth and dirt 
Trouble* the lilrer spring where England drinka." 

Pont, a bridge. The kindred names PoTitliia, Ponto, 
Dupont, Da Ponte, &c., occur in most of the ancient 
and modem languages of Europe. 

Playated, Playatow, a place for sports ; still found 
in many placea 

Port, a haven. 

Pond. 

Pov/nd. 

PrijuUe, a croft. 



Quarry. 

Qtmrel, Quarll, a quarry. 



lUtyne, Paynes, a bound or limit. 
Sick (whence Rix), a stack of hay or com. 
Midge, Attridge. 

Rigg, a ridge. By dropping A from At Rigg, we get 
Trigg and thence Trigga. 



* Arohm>)ogis .Sliana, i. p. 243. 
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Mill, a email stream. John at the Bill would first 
become JoIiq Atterill, and afterwards John TriU. 
How subtle are the clues that guide us in etymological 
investigatioDs ! 

River, Rivera. 

Rock. In French, roche, whence our Roach. 

Ring, a circular enclosure for bull-btiiting, &c 

Roadea,} .. c 3 

„, ^corruptions of road. 

Rodd, Rode, Royd, an obsolete participle of 'rid,' 
meaning a 'ridding/ or forest grant. It sometimes 
occurs in the last form as an addition to the name of 
an early proprietor, or to the names of the trees cleared, 
as Ack-royd, Hol-royd, &c 

Rowe, a street ; in Scotland, a row, whence Batoes. 

Ross, a heath (Brit, rbos), peat land, a morass ; 
also a promontory. 

Rye, a bank, islet, or shore. Atte Rye became Try. 
Perhaps from the town of this name in Sussex, wbidi 
was formerly insulated.* 



Sanctuary. This name may have been borne, pri- 
marily, by a criminal who had ' taken sanctuary ' in 
some privileged place. 

ScUe, Sales, a hall (A.-S.). 

" Bone thej tembled in Mfe 
Both kfiigea uid oardeaale." 

MS.Linaan,A.L 
Sand, whence Sands and Sandys. 
Sea, originally At Sea. 

Peckliun Bje, OUpbam SUe,wiiid the t^toRhit* in the mmrth below 
Iiewea, Siutex, vere ftll iilanda in prehiitono timM. 
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Seal, a hall (A.-S.)> hence the name of Sele or Beed- 
ing Priory, co. Sussex. 
Shaw, a small wood or copse. 

" In Mmer when the *ha»t* b6 t\iejjM, 
And lere* be Urge and long, 
Hit ia fuUe mer^ id (ejre foreate 
To here the foulje ving."—MS. Cantab. Ff.v. 4a ]; 

Shallow, a ford. 

SJutTik, the projecting point of a hill connecting it 
with the plain. 

Shid, originally a temporary hut for shepherds (q, d. 
'shield,' i.e., against wind and rain); afterwards applied 
to fixed habitations. 

Shore, the sea-side. — In London, and in the West of 
England, this is the vulgar pronunciation of sewer. 

Sike (whence Sykea), a smalt rill, a spring, a water- 
fall 

^cell, "a well, in the old Northern English." 
(Camd.) 

Slade. Many significations are attached to this word, 
viz., a valley, a ravine, a plain, a breadth of green land 
in plantations or ploughed fields, a small open hanging 
wood. 

" It hftd been better of William A Trent 

To baTe been ftbed with eorro we, 
Than to be th&t dej in the greenwood tiadt. 

To meet with Little John'* trrowe." — Bobim Hood. 
" Andhowheclimbethupthebenkis, 

And felleth into f'n'wdepe." — Gmeer, 

Slack, low ground, a gap or pass between two moun- 
tains or hills. 

" The; took the g&llowa firom the tiaek, 
They tet it in the glen. 
The; hwiged the proud aheriff on thit, 

Beleaa'd their own three men." — BM» Hovd, 
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Slonk, a bollow place (A.-S. slog). Applied on 
the South Downs to the little branch valleys commu- 
nicating with a combe. 



Speiice, a yard or enclosure ; a buttery. 

Spring, a welL 

Spii-e, Spires, a steeple. 

Steele, locus, a place. 

Strand, the sea-shore, or the bank of a river. 

Street The French have De-la-Rue, the Italians 
Strada. Stonestreet, Stanistreet. 

St7X>od, Stroud, " the bank of a river, as some doe 
think." (Camd.) Baxter makes it ' Stravd ;' that is 
' Ys-trawd/ the lower traject. 

Stable. 

Stead (A.-S.), a farm-house and offices ; a standing- 
place. 



Stile. Styles. ' W. atte Stighele.' Sussex, 1296. 

^odc — of a tree, I suppose, though its adoption as 
a name is not easily accounted for. There are similar 
names elsewhere. Zouck and Curzon (Ft.) mean, re- 
spectively, the trunk of a tree and the stem of a 
vine. 

St(/ive, Stoke, Stokes, a place. 

Stone, Steane. Giren first to some one whose resi- 
dence was near a Druidical, or other remarkable 
stone.* 

* Since the iboTe ms writUn, I find the following in U. de GerrillA's 
B«uj on NornKui Nsmea. " Le* pierrea m6me n'^happeot pu i no* 
nomenclaturei. LenomdeLAPuBSB, cheanoni, rcMonttjMi/oit oiur 
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Tami. A small lake. North. 

Temple. The preceptories of the knights-templars 
were otlen called 'temples.' Hence this name, as well 
as Templeman. 

Tern or Dem, a standing pool. 

Thirlwall. I do not know if there is any place now 
so called ; but a northern tradition asserts that a family 
originally called Wade, a descendant of Weda, a Saxon 
General in the eighth century (whom Camden styles. 
*' an ancient and famous family,") were so sumamed 
from their chief stronghold, huilt near the spot where 
the Roman Wall was first thirled or broken through. 
The family afterwards again changed their name, and 
became Pliiljpsons, a jmo the late celebrated heraldrist, 
Nicholas John Fhilipson of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Tkoni, the tree, or perhaps ' Thurn,' a tower. 

Tltorpe (A.-S.), a village. 

Tlvwaite, land reclaimed from a wood or forest; a 
rough marshy ground ; a pasture. 

Toft, " a piece of ground where there hath been a 
house." (Camd.) Halliwell says, " open ground ; a 
plain ; a hill." 

Tree, whence Attree, &c. 

The following names of trees occur as surnames : 



Aider. 


Box, 


Hawth&me. 


Plumtree, 


Appletree, 


Chtrry. 


Laurel, 


Siclcdmore, 


AAe, 


Cliesnut, 


Maple. 


Thorn, 


Aspen, 


Crahtree. 


Oakes. 


Viru, 


Beech, 


Elmee. 


Pcartvee, 


Willmm, 


Birch. 


Hazel, 


Pine, 


Wych; 



to which may be added Apps, a provincial name for 
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the aspen, Lhid, a lime-tree, and Holm, a hoUy or 
evergreen oak. The French have several names of the 
same kind, >;ome of which have been introduced into 
England, as Coigners, a quince-tree, C/teyney, an oak. 

Toll, a small grove of lofty trees. 

Ton; a tower, or rather a castle-like, though uncas- 
tellated, bill or crag. 

Tourelh (Fr.), a diminutive of tower; a turret This 
may be the origin of our names, Torell, Tourle, Tyrrd, 
&c., though most families of these names bear canting 
arms of bulls' heads, allusive to ' taureau,' a buU. 
Tkoi'old, the old Scandinavian personal name, has 
however been suggested as the probable origin. 

Tower, Towers. 

Town. 

Tovrnaeiid, Tovmskend. At the end of the town, 
' Atte Tunishend.' 

Tune (A.-S.), an enclosure. 

Trench. 

Tivitten is a Bouthem provincialism for a nwrow 
-alley or entry. ' Ascelota atte Twytene ' occurs in 
Sussex in 1296. 



VaZe. The French have Buval, DellavaUe, &a 
Vennel, a gutter, a sink (Halliw.;. Veuella, accord- 
ing to Bu Cange, is viculus, angiportus, via strictior, 
more properly speaking, a passage or alley that had a 
gate annexed.* 

Venables. This name appears to be a slight modi- 
fication of the Fr. vignoblea, vineyards. 

■ Qent. Uag., Tfarch, 1830. 
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Wade, a meadow ; a ford. 

WaU, Wallg. 

Wake or Werk, some work or building, 

Warren, a colony of rabbits. This is also a Norman 
local name, whence Be Warenne. 

Wavm is a well-known Norbhumbrian corruption of 
Warren, " 

Water, Watera ; also AttvxUer and Sytuater. 

Way. 

Weir. In Scotland there is a family called Jhtr- 
harnvxir. 

Wdler. (A.-S wellere), a hollow or gulf (sinus). 

WeUa. ' At Well ' became TvxU. 

Wick (whence Wicka and Wix), a hold or place of 
defence ; Halliwell says, ' a bay, small port, or village 
on the side of a river. 

Wold, a hill destitute of wood. 

Wood {Wooda, Attwood, Bywood, Umle-i'wood, iVe- 
tkerwood). 

Worth. Who shall decide when etymologists dis- 
agree ? No less than six origins have been found for 
this little word, which has been made to stand for a 
possession, a court, a farm, a place, a fort, and an 
island ! A very vx>rth-y subject for the etymologist.* 

Wkitaker. To this word Bailey assigns this some- 
what unintelligible definition : " The noi'tli-east part of 
a flat or shore ; the middle ground." Qu. white-acre ? 

Wyche, a salt work, a salt spring. 

T. 
Yarde. 

* The family of names ending in -loHh, u Bteiailh, Skipwilh, Saiti- 
with, &c., probkbl; corrupt that sellable from w>rfh. 
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Yute, Yates, Yeats, old word for gate. 

Before leaving this subject I must observe — what 
tlie reader will probably have noted — that many of 
these names of locality bear very different acceptations 
in different districts. In proof of this remark I will 
cite a short passage from the late Dr. Hamilton's 
(minculkd) "Nufjm LiterariEe."* After expatiating 
upon the copiousness of the English language, the 
aiitlior says : 

" The Saxon, which is the foundation of our language, 
often presented a great discrimination, and tliis is 
proved in the names which it gave to places. Combe, 
is a valley, or rather gorge, between two hills, and 
where there is a wood. C'loufjh, is a wooded valley, 
or rather hollow, by the road-side. Stuck, is a valley 
stretching beneatli a precipitous range. Firth is a very 
retired, SImw, is a well-wooded, glen. Den, is a valley 
that is very deep. Here, with the appearances of 
synonyms, are real distinctions. Once more ; Hviic, is 
u small stream ; Thvxiite, a rivulet ; Fleet, an sestuary ; 
Gool, a cana] ; Wuth, a, ford; Bwvii, a runnel; Hiilie, 
a Innding-place ; Sike, a waterfall ; Huhn, contiguity 
to water. Much circumlocution would be required to 
express these shades of meaning in any other tongue. 
A third series may bo arranged: Holt, a hill; Fell, a 
wild upland ; Wold, an undulating country ; Knoll, a 
small but sudden rise ; Kem, a head-land overhanging 
the sea, or a mountain near it."f 

Dr. Hamilton's field of observation is Yorkshire, — 

• On CorrelitM and SjnonymB, p. 390. 

t Not neceiurilj a. liead-lsnd or clifT. Pungeiirss, iii Eent, is a 
mere protrusion of sand and ihingle below high-water mark. 
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bnt the topographical terms there extant apply in other 
districts to places of a materially different character. 
For example, in Susses, many of the Comhes, with 
which the county abounds, have no vx>od near them. 
Oot of Yoriishire, a FiHk is often a vxiter rather than 
a ' retired glen ;' and in the south of England a ' glen ' 
is not a necessary feature in the Shaw. In many places 
a Scpe is anything but a ' stream,' and a Thwaite any- 
thing but a ' rivulet' The same remark applies, in a 
more limited sense, to several other expressions in the 



From these trivial topographical words, and many 
others of a simitar kind which must have escaped our 
notice, did numbers of our ancestors borrow their family 
names ; short, and generally monosyllabic, they were 
well suited to the plain, hardy Anglo-Saxon race who 
assumed them ; and well adapted to distinguish that 
race from their Norman oppressors : a distinction now 
happily merged, so that we cannot say with an ancient 
poet of ours — 

<* •£ the ftantuins beth these high mcnttef tjhat be of th]>fl 
tsnli, 
Aidv the lotne menne oC dajrona" 

Some names of this class had the termination er or 
KAN attached to them, thus : — 

From Beck was formed Beckman. 

BOOBSE „ Boumer. 

Beidge „ Bridger and Bridgman. 

Brook „ Brooker. 

Castle „ Caatleman. 

Crouch „ Croucher and Cmuchman. 
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From Church was formed Churckeraxid Churchman 


Cot or Cottaoe 


Cotman and Cotter* 


Dean 


Dernnan. 


Fenne „ 


Fenner, formerly Atte 




Fenne. 


Field 


Fielder. 


Furlong 


Ftirlonger. 


Grove 


Grover. 


Heath 


Heather and Bother. 


Holt 


Hotter and HoUman. 


Hold 


Holder: 


Hope 


Hoper. 


Kirk 


Kirkman. 


Knap 


Knapper. 


Lake 


Laker and Lakeman. 


Lowe 


Lower (?). 


Marsh 


Marehman. 


Moor 


Moorman. 


Plain 


Plainer. 


Park 


Parkman. 


Pit 


Pittman. 


Pond 


Ponder. 


Rayne 


Bayner. 


Ridge 


Ridger and Ridgman. 


Ross 


RoBser. 


Rye 


Ryman. 


Slade 


Slader. 


Street 


Streeter. 


Stile 


Styleman. 


Stock 


Stacker. 


Stone 


Stoner. 



• Mr. Bardsley is of opinion th&t these represent tlie * ootmanni ■ of 
Domesday -book. 
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From Toll was formed ToUer. 

Town „ Tovmer. 

Wych „ Wicker or WitcJier. 

Of the very jnc(wrc«gTie name CrmweUer I do not 
know the origin, unless it has been derived from the 
residence of the first bearer, near such a spot as that 
described in Marmion — 

" A litUe foanUin-oell, 
Where wkter, clear aa dUmoad apark. 

In a stone baaon felL 
Abore, aoma half-worn letten aaj — 

' firittit . famnrs . ytlgnm % Inrinlt . ie . iirav . 
;for . the . ttinti . soul . of . dgbtl . dreg . 
BQho . imUt . diis . cm® J6 . snU . fSCll,.' " 

Wells of reputed sanctity were often ornamented with 
an image of the patron saint, and with a cross. The 
primitive CroBvxUer may have been the custodian. oi 
sach a sacred fountain. 

Several other taames similarly formed are referable 
to occupations, and will therefore be enumerated in a 
Aiture chapter ; such are Miller, Parker, Forester, See. 

Before leaving local Surnames, I must mention such 
as are derived from apartments in houses, and which 
were, most likely, first given to menial servants who 
served in the respective rooma Like the foregoing,. 
they generally occur in old records in the form of John 
i'the Kitt^ien, William atte Ckamher, &c. Jorden de 
la Sekestrie (sextry), and Ricard. dicb' atte Parlour, 
occur in the fourteenth century among the records of 
Lewes Priory. 

Besides these we have Garret* Buttery, and Stair, 

* A boetioni oomapondent tuggetta that ' Garret * tavf be a tnuia- 
lation of Jtlieiu ! 
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and Camden says SeUar, which I have never seen. ChaX- 
mera is the Scottish fonn of Chamiiera ; and HaU is 
otherwise accounted for elsewhere. Bravhridge was 
probably given to the porter of some old moated man- 
sion, and OuUia may be an abbreviation of port-cullis. 
To these may be added Chimney. 

Thus, gentle reader, I have in humble sort set forth 
the origin, antiquity, and varieties of that branch of 
our family nomenclature borrowed from the names of 
places, and if thou hast found aught of gratification in 
my lucubrations, I am satisfied: if not, close the book ; 
thy tajste and mine concur not. I quarrel not with 
thee, and I trust that thou wilt exercise like forbear- 
ance with me, recollecting that — "De gustibus non 
disputandum est," — "nnd soe I bid tbce right heartilie 
fiireweL" 



NOTE TO CHAPTER V. 

In the iUnstration of Local Surnames, in the fore- 
going chapter, I have confined myself to a few exam- 
ples, unwilling to encumber my pages, as I might have 
done, with many thousands of names taken from the 
towns, villt^es, and hamlets of England. No reader 
would thank me for presenting him with a transcript 
of the " Villaie Anglicanuro," which must have been 
the case had I achieved the laborious task of collecting 
a list of all the local surnames extant. 

When the name of a family coincides with that of a 
place, it will be safe, as a general rule, to conclude that 
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the suraame was borrowed from the locality, and a re- 
ference to a topographical dictiooary of Englaad vill 
solve many a problem in regard to iamily nomencla- 
ture. It may not be amiss, however, to furnish a few 
observations to enable the general reader to trace the 
origin of many names of this class. 

It will be necessary to premise, that as Britain has 
been successively occupied by various races of people, 
so each race has stamped upon its localities proper 
names borrowed from its own language. Hence the ex- 
isting local nomenclature, though derived for the most 
part from the Anglo-Saxon or primitive English tribes, 
comprises a few words from other sources, Celtic^ 
Roman, Danish, and French. I speak, of course, of 
England, for Wales and the Highlands of Scotland 
borrow most of their names from the Celtic tongues, 
and with these we have very little to do. 

The eiu-liest and most obvious mode of naming 
places, is the conferring upon them of appellations 
answering to their nature and situation in the lan- 
guage of the respective occupants. In the Celtic 
dialects, for instance, Qlyrnde means a val^ Coreih 
(cwm) a deep valley, and Cafyam (caer-bryn) a forti- 
fied hill. All these occur close together in Sussex. 
In the Latin, Caatrum is a fortified station : this 
word, corrupted by the Saxons to 'ceaster' or 'chester,' 
is common as a termination to many English towns. 
In the Anglo-Saxon, Ley and Twn. mean a field and 
an enclosure. In French, Malfosae stands for a dan- 
gerous ravine, and BeavXieu for a pleasant situation. 

Sometimes the name of a place describes its situa- 
tion or some peculiarity, in a word or phrase taken 

VOL.L 7 
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from the existing language, as Hull (bill), Poole,''*' 
Newhaveo, Newcastle, Bishop's Stoke. 

Another, but very Umited number of places, bear 
names derived from some transaction which has 
occurred in them. Battel in Sussex is an eminent 
example of this species. Lichfield, ' the field of corses,' 
is another. 

Some places bear the names of ancient possessors, 
as .^Ilfriohes-tune, now Alfriston; Clappa-ham, now 
Claphun; Cissan-ceaster, now Chichester: — literally, 
.^lUrick's enclosure, Clappa's home, and Cissa's fortress. 
So likewise in Normandy, Foucarville, Bameville, the 
town or residence of Fulcard, of Bernard, &c 

Many take their designations from the rivers on 
which they stand, as Exeter, on the Exe, Plymouth, 
on the Plym, Yarmouth, on the Yare, Cambridge, on 
the Cam, Axminster, on the Axe. One very unim- 
portant little river In Dorsetshire, called the Piddle, 
^ves names to the following parishes in its course, 
viz., Fiddletrenthide, Piddlehinton, Piddletown, Tol- 
piddle, Alfpiddle, and Turner's Piddle. TivaddU is a 
very unenviable surname ; but when we know, as I can 
prove, that it is a recent corruption of Tweeddale, it be- • 
comes quite classical 

The names affixed to places by the Anglo-Saxons 
are in general very descriptive, a circumstance which 
enables a person tolerably acquainted with their noble 

* K. deGerrille obierrei, that most of the or^i'nu'n&niea of places 
in Kormandj are fiinplf wordi of deacription, often uguifjiog merelj 
rivers, mountainR, or rocks, -without addition ; for example. Tire, th» 
nfttae of » totnt, and Yer, that of two commune*, in Lover Normandj, 
mean ' rirer,' of the * water aide ;' Abront, the ancient name of At- 
ranchea,meana nothing else bat the embouchure of a rirer, from'Aber,' 
mouth, and ' ant,' river. 
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language to arrive at an accurate idea of their situa- 
tion, or of some priDcipal feature. 

The noun which denotes a locality is often com- 
bined with an epithet descriptive of some circum- 
stance, quality, or natural production of the place. 
For instance, innumerable places, on the first coloniza- 
tion by the Anglo-Saxons, received the generic name 
of tv/n, signifying an enclosure, or what the Americans 
would call a ' location.' If such a place had a clayey 
soil, it would become Claytoa; if it had been pre- 
viously unoccupied, it would be iVewton ; it it lay in 
a level, meadow country, it would be LeigkUm; if it 
occupied an eminence, it would be Hilton, In tike 
manner a thorp, or village, would be styled Aldthorpo, 
itTewthorpe, or iT^Athorpe, according to the attribute 
of antiquity, recency, or loftiness of situation proper 
to it Again, Stanl^j would describe a stony field ; 
HorAoy, a field or district noted for horses ; ^.s^ey, a 
field favourable for the growth of ash-trees. 

The animal kingdom frequently furnishes the d&- 
acription, thus : — 

QUADRUPEDS. 

The Ox. Oxley, Oxenden, Oxenham. 

Horse. Horsley, Horafield, Horsebridge.* 
Cow. Cowley, Cowfold, Cowden. 
Sheep. Shipley, Shepscombe, Shepton. 
Mam. Ramsey, Bamslie, Ramscombe. 
Hare. Earedean, Hareford, Harewood. 

* While Mtufled with the accuracy of the priocipal of theae dorifB- 
tiong, I am probably in enor in particnlar inetancea ; for example, the 
first ayllable of this name, Honebridge, may be the A.-3. ' bunt,' a 
wood, rather tiian the quadruped. 

7—2 
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Goat. Goatley, Gotbam. 

Lamb. Lambton, Lamporte, Lambley. 

Fox. Foxhunt, Foxley,- Foxcote. 

Boar. Boreham, Boresley, Boarawood. 

Hart. Hartford, Hartbill, HartEeld. 

Deer. Dereham, Deerhurst. 

Brock (a badger). Brockesley, Broxboume. 

BIRDS. 
Bird. Birdbrook, Birdham, Birdsall. 
Swan. Swanscombe,* Swaoboume. 
Eagle. Eaglesfield, Eglesbam, Eaglesclifie. 
Em (A.-S. for eagle). Emley, Earnsford. 
Crow. Crowham, Ci-awley, Crowhurst. 
Rook. Kokewood, Rookwith, Rookhuret. 
Saven. Ravensdale, Eavenscroft, Eaveosden. 
Finch. Finchley, Fincham, Finchdean. 
Hawk. Hawkhurst, Hawkesborough. 
Goose (A,-S. gos). Gosfield, Gosden, Gosford. 

Many names of places are compounded of one or 
other of the generic terms alluded to, with a specific 
word derived from the vegetable kingdom, as : 

Oak. Oakley, Ockham, Ockwood. 

Ac (A,-S, for oak). Acton, Acland, Ackworth. 

Beech. Beechland, Coldbeclie, Holbeche. 

Budi (A.-S. for beech). Buckingham, Buxted, 

Starbuck. 
Box. Boxhill, Boxley, Boxgrove. 
A^. Ashley, Ashcombe, Ashbumham, 
Elm. ElnuDgley, Elmgrove, Elmealey. 

* This, hoverer, nuj be Suone'a combe, Grom Suaae or SwejD, an 
etrlf proprietor. 
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Thorn. Thornhill, Thornton, Thombam. 
Wm<yiv. WiUoughby, "Willowshed. 
Alder. Alderahaw, AldeHon* 
Pine. Pinehurst, Pinewell, Pyneham. 
Birch. Bircham, Bircbensty, Birche. 
Hazd. Haselgrove, Haslewood, Hazelden. 
Holm. Hokawood, Holtnbush, Holmstya 
Maple. Maplested, Maplesden, Mapledurham. 
Seath. Heatbfield, Heatbcote, Hetberington. 
Broom. Bromley, Bromfield, Bromsgrove. 

To enumerate the principal elements of names of 
places would be little more than to repeat the topo- 
graphical terras defined in tbe latter portion of the 
foregoing chapter, tbe majority of which not only 
stand as names of places (and consequently as we 
have seen as surnames), but are likewise used in com- 
position with other words. To show in what a variety 
of connections a single word of this class is found in 
the fo^nation of place-names, I subjoin a list of those 
in which stone is a component syllable. 

Stone, Stondon, Stonebeck, Stonegrave, Stoneham 
or Stonham, Stonehouse, Stoneleigh, Stonesby, Stones- 
field, Stonton. The Anglo-Saxon orthography is Stan, 
whence Stani^, Stanborough, Stancil, Stanbridge, 
Standewick, Stanford, Stanground, Standish, Stanlake, 
Stanfield, Stanhoe, Stanhope, Stanion, Stanley, Stan- 
low, Stanmer, Stanmore, Stanney, Stanningfield, Stan- 
nington, Stansfield, Stansted, Stantbome, Stanton, 
Stanway, Stanwell, Stanwich, Stanwix. The old 
English pronunciation was Stane, whence Staines, 

* Alderton may, honever, be from Aldrington, a pnriih id Suimx 
formerlj lo pronounced, but irbich never produced the tree. 
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Steyning, Stainborough, Stainbum, Stainly, Staincliff, 
StaincrosB, Staindross, Stainfield, Stainfoiib, Stainland, 
Stainley, Stainmore, Stainton. 

Here are upwards of fifty parishes, or larger districts 
(as bundreds, &c.), having stoTie in some one of its 
forms, for their initial syllable ; and the number might 
easily be increased twenty-fold, were all those places 
adduced which have it in the middle or as a termina- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



OF SUBNAMES DERIVED FROM OCCUPATIONS AND 
PU8SUITS. 



" It U not to bo doubted but tbeir anceBtora have fint gotten them 
by using tndei, and the children of such pareata being contented to 
take them upon them, after-coming poateritj could hardlj aroid 
them."— Ybbstisait. 



JFTER these locall names," saith Master 
CamdeD, " the most in numher have been 
derived from Occupations or Professions ;" 
for which reason I purpose to make these 
the subject of my Sixth Chapter, And as some per- 
plexity might arise in marshalling the various Sur- 
names according to right rules of precedence, I shall 
consider it no small advantage to follow so skilful a 
herald as Mr. Clareucieux throughout these pages.* 

* Since the above paragraph waa written, I have been parti; induced 
.to believe that the Buroamei derived from itidiBidual,fore, of, as thej 
are iniproperl; called, Chritlian namea, are more numerous than thoee 
vhich form tbe topic of the present chapter. Be this u it maj, I 
Jiavenot thought it worth while to diaarrange the method adopted in 
mj iireviouB editions. M. de Qerville aaierts that " Le Christianiamtt 
« inlToduit la moilU de noa noma de fkmiUe," but, P 
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The practice of borrowing names from the various 
avocations of life is of high antiquity. Thus the 
Bomaos had among them many persons, and those too 
of the highest i-ank, who boro such names as Figulus, 
Pictor, Fabricios, Scribonius, Salinator, Agricola, &c., 
answering to the Potters, Paynters, &c., of our own 
times. These names became hereditary, next in order 
after the local names, about the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Cocus, Dapifer, &c., we have already seen 
were borne by men of high rank soon after the Con- 
quest. There was, as Camden observes, no employ- 
ment that did not give its designation to one, or to 
many families. As local names generally had the 
prefix BE or AT, so these frequently had LB, as Stephen 
le Bpicer, Walter' le Boiidier, John le Bakejv, &c., in 
the records of the twelfth and two subsequent cen- 
turies.* 

Pre-eminent in this family of Surnames, and afford- 
ing well-nigh matter enough for a separate dissertation, 
stands Smilk, unquestionably the commonest Surname 
in use. Verstegan asks — 

* In tho ' Gironicon ITonastcrii de Bcllo ' is a list, drawn up about 
ihe jear 1080, of the inhabitants of the then recenllj-bajlt town of 
Battel. Hen the tradesmen are entered 011)7 *i''i (heir baptismal 
names, and tlie designations of Uieir respective employments, as . . , 
'Goduini coci' . . . 'iEdvaixli purgatoris' . . . 'Botberti molen- 
dinarii,' . . . ' Lamberti siitoris.' Tliese are mere descriptions — not 
snmames. In (lie course, however, of 100 or IBO years from that 
date, in the records of the same establishment, we meet with 8uniame» 
borrowed from trades written with capital initial letters, and either 
Trith the prefix ' Lt,' or without it, ss in modem times, as Z« Plomer, 
Lt Corduaintr, Le Vanner ( bark ct -maker) ; Satuilor (phjiicisji), P**- 
lOner (fishmonger), Teyniner (dyer), Bolloner (bntton-maker ?), and 
PantlUr (a server of bread). 
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"From whencs cornea Shith, all be he Enight or Squire, 
But from Oie Smith Umt/orgtlh at tlie fire f" 

— but the antiquary should have been aware that the 
radix of this tenn is the Anglo-Saxon 'smitan/ to 
sriiite, and that it was therefore originally applied not 
merely to the Cyclopean fraternity, but also to wheeU 
Wrights, carpenters, masons, and smitera* in general. 
It was in fact precisely among our ancestors what 
'faber' was among the Romnns — any rniith, fin'ger, 
Icam/merer, maker, or meclianical workman. Other- 
wise it would be difficult to account for the great 
frequency of the name. 

The prevalency of this Surname, common alike to 
country and to town, to the North, the South, the 
East, the West, to peer and to plebeian, to the Old 
World and the New, has given rise to a host of jokes 
and witticisms, good, bad, and indifferent. Some of 
these Smitkiana, rescued from the ephemeral columns 
of the newspaper, may not be undeserving of a place in 
our more permanent page. 

John Smith is, par excellence, the binominal designa^ 
tion most obnoxious to these sallies. Can any reader's 
knowledge of his species be so limited as that he can- 
not immediately call to mind at least half a dozen 
individuals bearing it ? " We remember," says the 
editor of the Literary Gazette, " a bet laid and won, 
that a John Smith had been condemned either to death 

* The iTord occnn in tlie Saxon CUronicIe in a warlike gcaie : 
" Angle* and Saionti 
came to land, 
o'er tbe broad teu, 
Britain Bouglit; 
Mighty WAB-SMIXnS 
the WeUh o'etcame !" 
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or transportation at every Old Bailey session during 
(we forget) two or tbree years !" Smith, without some 
rather unusual forename, is scarcely sufficient to identify 
a, person ; and John being perhaps the commonest of 
Christian names.John Smith may safely be pronounced 
■no name at all. What then shall we say of the coun- 
tryman who directed a letter, " For Mr. John Smith 
at London, — with spead !" A missive addressed to 
Frester^John or the Man in the Moon would have been 
almost as Ukely to arrive at its destination " Might 
.your name be John Smith t" asked an inquisitive New 
Englander of a stranger. " Well, yes, it might',' was the 
reply, " but it ain't by a long chalk !" ' Kobson's Com- 
mercial Directory,' for 1839, coraprisea a catalogue of 
no bss than nine hundred and sixty-seven traders, in 
London only, bearing this ubiquitous surname, consi- 
derably more than one hundred of whom are Johns I 
It is clear therefore that the wag who got too late to a 
crowded theatre, could not have adopted a better stra- 
tagem for obtaining a seat than that of shouting at the 
top of his voice, " Mr. Smith's house is on fire !" He 
well knew that the audience would at once undergo 
a discount of some three or four per cent. A late 
number of the Boston Post states that " in March last 
there was to have been a great meeting of Smit^ on 
Boston Common, to ascertain what branch of the 
family fell heir to a certain property in England — but 
the meeting was adjourned, as the common was found 
inadequate to the accommodation of the large number 
of the name anxious to attend i" Perhaps the best 
piece of humour relating to this name is that which 
appeared some years since in the newspapers, under 
ihe title of 
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"THE SMITHS. 



" Some very learned disquisitioDs are just now going 
on among the American journals touching the origin 
And extraordinary extension of the family of the 
Smiths.' Industrious explorers after derivatives and 
nominal roots, they say, would find in the name of 
John Smith a world of mystery ; and a philologist in 
the Providence Journal, after having written some 
thirty columns for the enlightenmeut of the public 
ihereiuient, has thrown down his pen and declared the 
subject exbaustless. From what has hitherto been 
discovered, it appears that the great and formidable 
family of the Smiths are the veritable descendants in a 
direct line from Shem, the son of Noah, the father of 
the Shemitish tribe, or the tribe of Shem : and it is 
thus derived — Shem, Shemit, Shmit, Smitli. Another 
learned pundit, in the PhUaddphia Gazette, contends 
for the universality of the name John Smith — not only 
in Great Britain and America, but among all kindreds 
and nations on tlie face of the earth. BcginmDg with 
the Hebrew, he says the Hebrews had no Cknstian 
names, consequently they had no Johns, and in Hebrew 
the name stood simply Shem or Shemit; but in the 
other nations the John Smith is found at full, one and 
indivisible. Thus: Latin,JohannesSiuithius; Italian, 
Giovanni Smithi ; Spanish, Juan Smithas ; Dutch, Hans 
Schmidt; French, Jean Smeets; Greek, Ion Skmiton; 
Russian, Jonloff Skmittowski ; Polish, Ivan Schmitti- 
weiski ; Chinese, Jabon Shimmit ; Iculandic, Jabne 
Smithson; Welsh, lihon Schmidd; Tuscarora, Ton Qa 
Smittia; Mexican, Jontli l'"Smitli. And then, to 
prove the antiquity of the name, the same savant ob- 
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serves that 'among tlie cartouches, deciphered by 
Kosselini, on the temple of Osiris in Egypt, was found 
the name of Pharaoli Smithosis, being the 9th in the 
18th dynasty of the Tlieban hiDgs. He was the founder 
of the celebrated temple of Smithopolis Magna.* We 
lieartily congratulate the respectable multitude of the 
Smiths on these pi-ofound researches : researches which 
bid fair to explode the generally received opinion that 
the ffj'cat family of the Smitlta were the desci adants of 
mere horse-shoera and hammer-men !" 

The following piece of banter, iu the same style, is 
from a newspaper paragraph of July, 1842 : " By a 
chain of reasoning not less logical and conclusive than 
that which enabled Home Tooke to establish the ety- 
mological deduction of the word gerkin from King 
Jeremiah, Sir Edward Bulwer proves, in his beautiful 
prose-poem of ' Zanoni,' that the common 8v,r7iame of 
Smith which I had hitherto supposed to have been pro- 
fessionally derived from Tubal-Cain, or from the femily 
of the Fabricii, so celebrated in Roman history, owes 
its origin, in point of fact, to the term ' Smiotheus,' a 
title bestowed upon the Phrygian Apollo! SirEdward^ 
following the scholiast upon Homer, assigns the name 
to one of the god's high priests : but Sbrabo assures us 
that it was bestowed upon the deity himself, in conse- 
quence of his having destroyed an immense number of 
SfiivBat, or rats, with which the country was infested." 

Smith is probably of more frequent use as an alias 
than any other name whatever. A couple of historical 
instances may be cited. At the beginning of the reign 
of Henry IV., the head of the great family of Carring- 
ton, a partisan of Richard II., forsook his paternal 
estate and became a John Smith; and when the 
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quondam King of the French, Louis- Philippe, abdicated 
his throne and fled for his life, he assumed the alias of 
Mr. William Smith ! 

Some of the most unusual, as well as others of the 
most ordinaiy. Surnames, are compounds of BmiUi. 
It is rather curious, that although the appellations of 
the blacksmitli and the jvhitesmitk, both very common 
avocations, do not occur as Surnames, that of Brown- 
smith, an obsolete calling, does. The brownsmith of 
five centuries since must have been a person of some 
consideration, when the far-famed brownrbiUs of our 
warlike ancestors struck terror into the hearts of their 
enemies. Ifasmyth is probably a corruption of ' nail- 
smith.' The SpearsmitJis and Shoesmiths were respec- 
tively makers of spears and of horseshoes. Knyfe- 
emyik, a name occurring in some records of the county 
of Derby, explains itself. Goldsmitka are numerous 
everywhere. A'i'^'ovimniik is not uncommon, but it 
must not be confounded with ArsmiUi, meaning in 
Anglo-Saxon, a brazier, from ' ar,' brass. Bucksmit'i. 
is doubtless a corruption of ' bucklesmith.' 

" Brydel bjtt«r», bUcke-sio^lhes, and femin, 
Bokell-amjUim, botto leches, luid gold bul«ra." 

Coekt LortUe't Bole. 

In my " Patronymica Britannica," pp. 319 — 321, 1 
have given a dissertation on this surname, with some 
various anecdotes on the commonness of it. I may 
perhaps be pardoned for a little self-quotation here. 

"There is a German society at Albany, United 
States, in which the Smiths are so numerous that they 
are distinguished by descriptive epithets and phrases 
in the following manner : 
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" Bi* Saiit 
Littls Smit. 
Smit from de lull. 
Smit from de holler (bollow). 
Smit mit de store. 
Smit de bladMinit. 
Smit mit de lager bier ihop. 
Smit witlioQt any ' Trow ' (wife). 
Smit wot wants a. 'Trow.' 
Smit mit odb leg. 
Smit mit two lega. 
Smit rait de piga. 
Smit mit de pig head (hig head). 
Smit mil de pig feet (hig feet). 
Smit mit de brick-jard. 
Iglmii mit de junk-shop. 
Smit mit de bolognu. 
Smit mit ODe eje. 
Smit mit two ejes. 
Smit mit de bone-picker. 
Smit mit two ' ttows.' 
Smit nit de »will.cart. 
Smit mit de seg^r stumpi. 
Smit mit peach pits. 
Smtt mit de whinkers. 
Smit mit de red hair. 
Smit mil no hair. 
Smit." 

In the north of EDgland a sock means a plough- 
share ; hence ' socksmith,' ludicrously corrupted to 
Suckamith and Sixsmiths ! I may further remark that 
Smith in Oaelic is Goio : hence M'Gowan is Smithson. 
The Gows were once as numerous in Scotland as the 
Smiths in England, and would be so at this time had 
not many of them, at a very recent date, translated 
the name to Smith. 

But leaving the Smiths and their relatives, let us 
notice the long list of Eogliah Surnames derived &om. 
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other trades and professions. We have then the 
Masons and Carp/mters, the Bakers and Butchers, the 
Braziers and Ironmongers, the Builera and Taveme^-s, 
the Cotrfers and WagTiera* the Sadlers and Qvrdlers, 
the Tylers and Staters, the Cartvn-ights and Plow- 
t-ights, the Wainwrighta and Sievewi^ights, the Colemans 
and Woodyers, tbe Boxers and Siveyera, the Taylors 
and Drapers, the Plovmians and rAafcAer8,"f" the /"ar- 
Tn«r« and Shepherds, the Cappers and Skoewrighis, the 
Ghapmansl and Grocers, the Cowpers or Coopers, the 
Browkera or Brokers, the Cuticrs and Ironmonger's, 
the Wheelers and Millers, the TixnTi^ra and Glovers, 
the OliacZa and Steermana, the Wrights and Joinei-s, 
the Saltera and Spicers, the Grinders and B&>xlters, 
the i'oete and Propliets, the Sedgers and Ditchers, the 
StayTiers iiad Gilders, the Moulders and Callenderg, 
the Jt/inciy and Manners, the Spaders and Harrowers, 
the Thrashers and Mowers, the Pursers and Ba/mke^-s,. 
the Poefs and Messengers, the Ensigns and Sargents, 
the Beemans and Honeymans, the Pilots and Cavlkers, 
the Copperwi'ights and Staplers, the Drivers and 
iMwers, the Milliners and Collarmakers, the Bdlmans 
and Paviours, the Trappers and Giiinwiiw, the Lawyei'S 
and Barristers, the Scholars and Preadiers, the 
Jugglers and Praters, the Stonecutters and iJaj/- 
lahorers, the Stalkers and diallengers, the Talkers 
and Laughers, the yls/i&uj-ners and Mustardmakers, the 

* Tbia is from the Oermui : it is equiTalent, faoverer, to our 
"waggoner." 

t Thaeier, The,ckeray, Tkaeheray, and tbo German Decker, and 
JDeUxr, have the lame meaning. 

t " ChapniBn was fonnerl; a seller, ft eftrap-man, from ' cbepe,' a 
market, and it is itiU used in this sense legallj, as nbea we saj ' dealer 
and chapman.'" — Knight'$ Shahptrt. Uastcheop, Wettcheap, and 
Cbeapaide indicat« places of trade. 
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Sards and Rhymers, the Gar^iiera and Tollerv, the 
CardTtiakers and Bookers, the Armorers and J^itrbisAcra, 
the Shipwrights and Ooodvirights, the JfarcAanfs and 
Brewers, the Pipers and FwWers, the Homers and 
Drummers, the BeUrimgers and ffomblovfei's, the Jfa)-- 
jfecijnaiw and Fairmans, the CW;&s and Porters, the 
Hosiers and TTeavers, the Caterers and C%«e8e7nanfi, 
the Colliers and Sawyers, the T^umera and Naylors 
(nail-makers), the Potters and PtrfnwiTw, the Hoopers 
and Hookers, the Portmans and ferrimane, the Pofi- 
carys and f ar7*icr8, the SisMer^ and jSaZe7nan«, the Jf'irc- 
maris and TTaftiT-maTis, the PZumTiiers and Glaisyers, 
the J.2eTnan8 and Barleymans, the Skinners and 
Woolers, the Paynters and Dyers, the Mercers and 
Bucklers, the TTtn-i&inana and Pedlars, the BoardmoMS 
Kndlnmams,the Cha7uJUersaa.dPres8Tnajis,t'he FiddUrs 
and Players, the Bhymers and Headers,* the Oastlers 
and ro^jjjers, the Whiters and Blockers, the Grooms 
and StaUmans, the .fiopers and Corders, the T'mTiers 
and Strvagers, the ieaii6«atera and SUmekewera, to 
-which may be added from the Nona Rolls — whether 
extinct or not I cannot say — the Quarreours, the 
■Swepers, the Traferfocfora,-f the Lyrribemers, and the 

A very great number of words obsolete in our lan- 
guage, or borrowed from other languages, and there- 
fore unintelligible to all but philologists and antiqua- 
ries, are retainea in surnames, which thus furnish the 
-etymologist with many an agreeable reminiscence of 

* The medieral 'le Bodare' maiiotAlorerof boob,biit & tluktchar, 
vho oovered bnildings wiUi reeds. 

t A. ' water-leader ' was a labourer wbo Ud Ihe vattr into fnraowi or 
dntina, and waa what we shonld now call a dratntr. 
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the pursuits and manners of our ancestors. Thus 
Sutor,* is the Latin, Old Eciglish, and Saxon (sutere) 
for shoemaker; Latimer is a writer of Latin, or as 
Camden has it "an interpretour." Chaucer, liko 
Sutor, signifies a member of the gentle craft. Leedi, 
the Anglo-Saxon (leece) for physician, is still partially 
retained in some parts of the country in " cov-leeck" 
a business usually connected with that of the farrier. 
Heniy the First, according to Robert of Gloucester, 

" SaiUeb at a Umprt'^t to tie, 

$at his IPtctue himberbebe, borgt iatus a febU mite." 

Tkwaytes, according to Verstegan, means a feller of 
wood, an etymology supported by the A.-S. verb 
* thweotan,' to cut, exscindere. Barker is synonymous 
with Tanner. In the dialogue between King Edward 
the Fourth and the Tanner of Tarawortb, in Percy's 
Reliques, we have the following lines : 

" What craltaman art thou, uid the Eing, 
I pr»7 thee telle me trowe P 
I SID » Barktr, Sir, by my trade. 
Now tell me, what art thou ?" 

Jenner is an old form of joiner, Bowcker of butcher, 
and MUner of miller. A Lorimer or Loriner is a 
maker of bits for bridles, spurs, &c There is a ' Lori- 
mers' Company ' in London. An Arkwrigkt was in 
old times a maker of meal-chests, an article found in 
every house when families dressed their own flour. 
Furrier is an Anglicized form of Foumier (French), a 
man who keeps an oven or faur, a baker — (a baker is 
still called a founier ia some parts of Kent) ; Lavender 

* The natire of Lanowhire and the lover of Scottish longwill under, 
■tand the ineaningof thia tenn without mjaid. SotUar, Sowter, Skiiter^ 
and Suier are only Taiiationi of the fame name. 

VOL. I. 8 
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of LaTandier.awasberman — (Launder and Zander are 
further contractions of the same word) ; and PvUinger 
of fioulanger a baker. A Pargiter is a plasterer ; the 
terms 'pargetting' and 'parge-work' are of common 
use in medieval documents in the sense of ornamental 
plastering : 

" Some men wyll have their wallys plastered, some 
pergetted and whytlymed, some roughecaste." 

Sormani fmifori*, quoted m GtoM. i^ Archtteeturt. 

A Dawber is also a plasterer, but probably for a 
plainer part of the trade. A ' wimple ' was a kind of 
tippet or kerchief for the neck and shoulders of four- 
teenth-century ladies; hence Wympler. Webbe, Webber, 
(and Weber from the German,) are equivalent to weaver; 
a Sayer is an assayer of metals ; Titcker, a fuller ; and 
Shearman one who shears worsteds, fustians, &c. — an 
employment formerly known at Norwich by the 
designation of " shermancraft ;"* Banister is the 
keeper of a bath ; a Pointer was a maker of " pointe," 
an obsolete article of dress ; and a Pitcher a maker of 
pilches, a warm kind of upper garment, the great-coat 
of the fourteenth century; hence Chaucer: 

" After gret hete eotneth cold. 
No man eti hit p^kk ftwaj."'t 

Kidder and Kidman are obsolete words for hnzter 
(Goth. ' kyta,* to deal, hawk), Hdlier or HiUyer for 

* " A* for tbo obth of mj UdiM, Hen. dooghe putt it to a <i«mMM 
to dight, and he aold the oloth and ran Kinj.'"—Phimpton Cor., Camd. 
Soe. p. 80. 

t The A.-6. pfMu, whenoe Pilcher, ia eqairalent to our (or rmther to 
the French) jwftWf, which ia derired immediately from the Latin ptflif, 
ptUiettm, skin or tux. A pitcher waa alao a aoabhard, aa being made of 
hide or leather. Uerontio aaTa to I^bali, " Will 70U pluck joor avoid 
oat of the pUchtr hj tho Ban F" 
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tyler, slater, or tliatcLer, (A.-S. helan,) sometimes called 
Helrnan or Hdlman, and Crowtlier (and Crowder) 
for one who plays upon the croivd, an ancient stringed 
instrument, the prototype of the modern violin, called 
in Welsh crwtk, and in Irish emit Spencer, in his 
Epithalamion, has 

"The pipe, the tabor, and tlie trembling eroiid." 

A Conder was a person stationed on the sea-shore to 
watch the approach of the immense shoals of pilchards 
and hen-ings, and give notice thereof to the fishermen 
hy certain underittood signals, it being singularly a 
fact, that those migrations cannot be perceived at sea, 
although from tlie shore they appeal- literally to darken 
the deep. In Cornwall these men are callt^d Bewere 
(a name probably derived irom the A,-S. eawian, to 
show), and hence tlie surnames Hewer, Muer, and Ewer, 
A Ridler was a maker of sieves ; a Wait is a minstrel; 
a Fricker (A.-S. ' fricca '), a crier or preacher; a Ttxtnter, 
a carrier ; and a Footman, a messenger. 

In the north of England a " hack " means a mattock 
or axe ; hence Hackman is possibly either the maker or 
the user of such an implement. Crocker (and perhaps 
Croker) means a maker of coarse pottery. The word 
'crock,' in the provincial dialects of the south, signifies 
a large barrel-shaped jar. It was in general use in 
Chaucer's days : 

" Bpura not as doth tenekt against awal." 

Maunder (from the Old Eng. verb ' maund,' to beg) 
is beggar,* and Card, a word stUl in use in Scotland, 
means a travelling tinker ! ' Napery ' is household 
linen; hence Happer probably stands for a manufacturer 

* Hence ' Maundt; Thundaj,' when our sovereigns bestow Kims on 
the poor, 

8—2 
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or seller of that article. Seamer is the A.-S. for tailor, 
and Lomer for a maker of ' lomes ' or tubs. Fortner is 
believed to mean a combatant in a tilting match, from 
the old English ' fortuny/ a tournament — the issue of 
such conflicts being very much dependent upon fortnne 
or chance. Sanger is singer. Mongei' {K-S. mancgere 
and monger) is merchant. The monger of Saxon times 
was a much more important personage than those who, 
in our days, bear the name. He was the prototype of 
the merchant-princes of the nineteenth century ; he was 
ndealer in many things (unde nomen), which his ship- 
men brought from many lands ; but our modem mon- 
gers, be they h-onmontjers. Cheesemongers, Fellmongers, 
Wood/mongers, or Icemongers,* traffic chiefly in a 
single article. All these compounds stand, I believe, 
as surnames, but Horsemonger, Newsmonger, Match- 
monger, and Costardinonger (i.e., a dealer in apples), 
have never been u.sed as such, 

Tyerman or Tirenian probably means a maker of 
ornaments for the head ; tire being, as Johnson sup- 
poses, a con-uption either of ' tiara ' or of ' attire.' 
" On her hcsd the wore a tin of gold, 
Adorned witli gems and ouclies." — Spttuer, 
"Bound tint like the moon."— /«ai«A, c. iii., t. 18. 

'Tirewoman,' an obsolescent word, meaning one 
whose business it is to make dresses for the hend, is 
retained by Johnson. Perhaps, however, the Tyerink'S 
of oldcn times was no -man-milliner, but followed the 
more masculine occupation of making ready the furni- 
ture of the battle-field : 

" Immediitto yejros and tho tire of war, 
Rowl in tliy eager miaA." —PkiUps. 
* loomonf er ig a corruption aud contraction of /senntongtr, A.-S. 
or /rottmonger. 
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LumkwtUer has cost me coojectures not a few. An 
ingenious correspondent suggests the two following 
«tymoas : 1. Lone, solitary, having no companion — one 
who hunted by himself. 2. Loon, Icelandic 'lunde,' 
a sea-fowl of the genus Colymbus — a hunter of that 
species of bird. I conless that it would have been more 
satijfactory had my correspondent identitied lun or lund 
with some quadruped bearing such trivial or provincial 
appellation. 

Skipsler is the Anglo-Saxon ' scip-styra,' ship-steerer 
or pilot 

"Qogle-ejeA lamaoa, iheptleir at Ljrn." — Coekt Lorelle'g Bote. 

CoTnher, Camher, and the feminine form Kempster, 
are from ' came,' and ' kembe,' old forms of coinb, and 
are synonymous with Coomher, a wool-comber. Carder, 
Towzer, and Tozer, point to another branch of the 
same craft: 'toze'and 'towse'are synonymous with 
tease: 

" upon the aton« 

His wife tat near bim ttating inatted wool, 

While from the twin eardt tootli'd witli gUtteriog win 

He fed the tpindle of liis jouugeat child." 

To 'toom' is to take wool off the cards — hence 
Toom^r ; a 'slay ' is an instrument belonging to a loom, 
whence Slaymaker. A Blower, sometimes corrupted to 
Blore, was the man who superintended the blast at a 
furnace. A Raper is a ropemaker ; a Tupman a breeder 
of rams, called in some places ' tups ;' and a T'dman a 
farm-labourer. ' Note ' in the North signifies oxen or 
Tieat cattle : hence Notman, which might appear to 
belong to a coward, really denotes a cowlierd ! Vacher 
is certainly a cow-keeper. Akerman is the A.-S. '»cer- 
mon,' a fieldman or husbandman ; Flatman, ' flot-mon,' 
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a sailor; Firman, 'ferd-mon,' a soldier; and Score is 
probably the 'sceawere,' beholder, spectator, or spy, of 
the same language. In the fourteenth century the 
jurats of Pevensey, co. Sussex, were called ' skawers,' 
in the sense of overseers or superintendents of the 
marshes. A Taaker is a thrasher, and occurs in that 
sense in the fifteenth century, — ' Triturator, a tasker.' 
(Halliw.) 

Tvhman, Tupper, and Ihibber are probably synony- 
mous with the Germ. ' Taubmann,* a maker of tubs. 
' Daube ' in that language is a stave used in making 
tubs, and to ' dub,' a piece of wood, in the language of 
our shipwrights and coopers, means to fashion it with 
an adze. 

Pvlter, Potter, and Poulter are the original and true 
forms of poulterer (to which, as in the cases of fruiterer, 
upholsterer, &c., an extra -ER has been most absurdly 
added). In the directions to the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don for the reception of the suite of Charles Y. when 
he visited Henry VIII., appears this : 

"Item, to appoynt iiij jm^/^rt to seiTe for the Hid perBOni of all 
mum pMllry," 

and the same king incorporated a "P(yulters' Company." 
Crtmer is German ^iramer), and signifies a retail 

dealer! 

A 'cade' is a cask ; hence Cadman is a maker of cades 

or kegs. Cade, in this sense, was used in Shakspeare's 

days: 

" Cadr. Wo John Cade, so termed of our mpposed £ith«r. 
Diet. Otntboto(9teaMxtgtnade<tfhtrring§i" 

ntn. VI. Act IT. So. 2. 

In the same play we have an illustration of the 
Digitized by Google 
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name Stearman, before mentioiied (page 114): Qeorge 
Be vis loquitur: 

"I t«U thee, Jock Cado the clothier meatu to dresi the common- 
wealth and turn it, and aet a new nap upon it." Act ir. So. 2. 

Stafford (to Cade). 

" ViUaiD, tbj father wai a plaaterer, and then thjself a ihearman, 
art thow not ?" 

' Aledraper/ a cant term applied to the keeper of an 
fJehouse, is probably of too modern date to have become 
a family name, yet we have the equally ridiculous de- 
signation, Alefounder. A Satcher is a maker of sacks 
or satchells, and a Kilner is a maa who attends a fur- 
nace or kiln. A ' slop ' ia a kind of cloak or mantle, 
also a buskin or boot much used in the fifteenth cen> 
tury — hence Sloper* A Shingler was a man who 
covered buildings with ' shingles/ or wooden tiles. 
The occupation ia still known in many parts of the 
South of England, where tiles of oak usually cover the 
church spires. 

Mr. Bardsley has some interesting remarks on the 
wool trade in England as a source of family names 
(see p. 277, &c.). " Our one chief staple," he observes, 
" was wool, and to export this in a raw, unmanufac- 
tured state was the early practice. So general was 
the occupation, that even subsidies to the crown were 
paid in wool. In 1340, 30,OUO sacks of wool were 
granted to Edward III. while engaged in the French 
war. ' The rihs of all nations throughout the world,' 
wrote Matthew Parb, ' are kept warm by the fleeces 
of Euglish wool.' So early as 1056 we find the Count 

• T'-i mndera «top.«eller, or dealer in readj-made clothee, proUUf 
owei hia designstion to thii aource. 
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of Cleves obtaining a certain jurisdiction over the 
burghers of Nimeguen upon condition of presenting to 
the emperor every year three pieces of scarlet cloth of 
English wool" 

At a later date the colony of Flemings, encouraged 
by our monarcbs, and settled in the eastero counties, 
were great manufacturers of woollen goods; and we 
retain to this day, as familiar words, 

1. Worated, from Woral^ad in Norfolk. 

2. Eerstifmere, from Eersej in Suffolk. 

3. Liud.-e; (Wolaej), from LindMj, alto in Suffolk ; uid 

4. Bockiiig (ft kind of baize or drugget), from the uoma of that 
place iu Emcx. 

From this colonization we doubtless get the name 
of Fleming ; and, from other circumstances connected 
with this important manufacture, we have Woolmans 
and WoolcrB, Packers and Lanyera. Staple and 
Stapler, too, are common surnames. Then we have 
Card, Carder, Coviber, Kemp (!), Towzer, or Tozer ; 
and to the same category, probably, belong Weever, 
Spinner, Fxdhr, Tucker, and Dyer. Cardmaker was 
the maker of the ' cards,' or combs, by which the wool 
was smoothed and prepared for the spinner. Webb, or 
Webber, a weaver, and its feminine Webster — 

{" My wife ■was a webbe, 
And woolen cloth made "•) 

— may also come in here. 

Litster, now Lister, a dyer of cloth, and Tenter (le 
Teinturer) belong to this numerous family. Mr. 
Bardsley adds Wooder and Woodman ; but these be- 
long, I think, to forestry. 

* Piera Plowman's Vision. It seems strange that the matctiUno 
form of the n&me should be thus applied to a woman. 
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As a general rule, all names terminating 'with er 
indicate some employment or profession, er is un- 
questionably derived from the Anglo-Saxon ' wer ' or 
' were ' a man ; hence Salter is Salt-man, and Miller, 
MiU-man. These terminations er and man are often 
used interchangeably; thus we have Potter and Pottman, 
Tiler and Tileman, Carter and Cartman, Wooler and 
Woolman, cum multis aliis. Besides tliese, we have 
Horseman, Palfnman, Coltman, Padman (a 'pad' was 
an easy- paced nag), Wainman (corrupted to Wenman), 
Carman,Coachman,BoatTnan,Clothman,S€avian,Tub- 
man, and Spetman, which, Camden says, means 'learned 
man,' but which, I should rather say, signifies a man 
who worked by ' spells ' or turns with another, if indeed 
it be not intended for a necromancer, charmer, or 
worker of spdle. 

Tha oogunnon Imm men wjrcan ' ipelL' 

Then began faUe men to work spella. Botl. 88, i. 

I may add, however, that ' spelman ' is the Swedish, 
and 'speilmann' the German, for a wandering musi- 
cian, while ' spielman ' in the Scottish dialect means a 
climbing man. 

A ' spill ' is a spindle or a lath ; hence Spilter, 
Sjyeller, and Spillman may be makers of spindles or 
makers of laths. The latter business, it may be ob- 
served, still maintains its existence as a separate 
branch of industry in some districts. 

One of the most singular featui-es in this department 
of our femily nomenclature is the existence of several 
surnames terminating in -ster, wliich is the regular 
Anglo-Saxon fonn of feminine nouns of action, as er is 
of masculine ones. The word ' Spinster ' is the regular 
feminine of 'spinner ' and not of hadielor, as Lindley 
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Murray would have us suppose. Bcecestre, aangstre, 
and seamestre, are the regular feminines of btecere, 
baker, aanffere, singer, and eeamere, tailor ; hence it is 
evident that — 



Tapster is 


the feminine of Tapper. 


Baxter an 


d Bftgf>ter Baker. 


Whiteter 


Whiter (a fuller). 


Webster 


"Webber (weaver). 


Kempstci 


Kember (comber).* 


Sangster 


Sanger (singer). 


Fewster 


Fewer(A.-S. feoh-fee),a feofee 


Breivster 


Brewer. 



That the business of brewing was anciently carried 
on by women is evident from the following authorities: 
In Sir John Skene's Borough Laws, 'Browsters' are 
described as ' Wemen quha brewes aill to be sauld.* 
" Gif she makes gude ail," says an old Scottish statute, 
" that is sufficient. Bot gif she makes evill ail abe 
shall pay aucht shillinges or sail be put upon the cock- 
stule, and the aill sail be distributed to the pure 
folke." In the Custumal of the town of Rye we read, 
" if a brtlster, free, hath made ale, and sell it in the 
foreign, in fairs or in markets, and the lord of the soil 
will distress her against her will for the sale of the 
said ale, &c."t 

Mr. Poulson, in his ' History of Beverley,' observes 
that " Artificers were by statute of 27 Edw, III. c. 5, 6. 
tied down to one occupation with an exception of 
female brewers, bakers, weavers, spinners and other 
women employed upon works in wool, linen, or silk 

* Peelrix, a ' kempater.' NomiDftle MS. 
t HoHowbj'b Rje, p. 155. 
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em'broidery, &,c. If this act had been in the language 
of the country, the same terms would have been used 
as will frequently occur in these pages, namely 
Brewster, Baxter, Webstei', &c., the termination ster 
signifying a woman (not a man) who brewa, bakes, 
weaves, &c." The same learned writer thus shows 
bow these names of feminine employments could be- 
come hereditary surnames : " When men began to in- 
vade those departments of industry by which women 
used to earn an honest livelihood, they refahied Oie 
feminine appellations for some time, as men mid- wives 
and men-milliners do now; but afterwards masculine 
words drove the feminine ones out of the language, as 
men had driven the women out of the employments. 
' Spinster ' still retains its genuine termination; and 
the language of the taw seems to presume that every 
unmarried woman is employed in spinning."* 

Dexter appears to be a feminine form — but of what ? 
Although no such word as ' daegestre' occurs in the 
Saxon dictionary, may it not be a compound of ' daeg.' 
'dag,' day, and the feminine termination alluded to, 
and so signify a woman that works by the day — a 
charwoman ? 

Pewtre88 looks like the feminine of pewterer, but I 

* Bererlae, p. 128. Tliia curiou) auTiject deserrea farther illiutra- 
tion I but it belong* ralher to general tt-ja\o\of,j than to mj cpecisl 
depBTtmsnt. I cannot, howeTer, past unnoticpd a lingular fact in re- 
lation to the irordi yowiter and i/aunj/tlrr, the Tormer of which is tlie 
proper miMmliue, and the hitter the correct femtnirte. In tlie matation 
which nearljr the whole of this clasa of words ha* undergone, j/ounkir 
haa been discarded fmm the TOcabularj of polite persons, and degraded 
to a Dsntical Tulgariiin, while fotmgtltr ha* been tnnsferreil from tlie 
girl to the boj I 
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am not aware that this calling was ever carried on by 
women. 

There is a string of names derived from occupations 
which sound right oddly when placed in juxtaposition, 
and which, j^riind facie, would appear to be I'uUy as 
applicable to the equine as to the human species; 
namely, Traveller, Walker, Ryder, Angler, Trotter, 
Hopper, Hki'pper, Jumper, and Uohler! Of these, 
TiU.VELLER was probably given to some one who, like 
Maundevile, had visited ' straunge contries and Uands.' 
A TitOTTER (synonymous with Trotinaii) was the run- 
ning-fuotman of the middle a^es. So early as the 
thirteenth century we find the word Latinized 'Trob- 
tarius ;' and in some monkish statutes of the date of 
1218, mentioned by Fosbroke, it is enjoined that 
"eveiy one be content with a horse and a trotter." In 
the MS. romance of Aubrey, the hero's valet is called 
his trotting servitor — son acrjant trotier, and it is from 
this expression that Taylor, the water-poet, speaks of a 
trotting footman.* 

Walker signifies either (A-S. wealcere) a fuller,-f" 
or an officer, whose duty consisted in ' walking' or in- 
specting a certain space of forest-ground. Rider 
means another forest officer, a superintendent (as I 
take it) of the ' walkers,' — a ranger, who derived his 
name from the circumstance of his being mounted, as 
having a larger district to supervise. In the ballad of 
' William of Cloudesley,' &c., the king, rewarding the 

* £ncf clopKdia of Antiq,, toc Running footrnftn. 

t In the North of England a fullbg-niill is still called a ' imU- 
mill,' and at Alfricb, co. Worcester, tliera bk aoiue thin strata of 
unctuous cliif of a whitish hue, still called " wulker's ola/." Sx inL 
Jabez AUies, Esq., P.8.A. 
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dexterity of the archer who shot the apple firom his 
child's bead, says : — 

" I giro th«e eightcntt'pence a day. 
And lay bowe thou shalt bere, 
And over til the north eontri, 

1 moke tliee cbjfe rydere.'"* — Perey'i Religtitt. 

Ambler, anciently le Amblour, is from the French, 
' ambleiir,' an officer of the king's stable. Hopper 
probably signified an officer who had the care of swans. 
By swan-' hopping,' or ' upping,' was meant the search- 
ing for and marking of tbe swans belonging to parti- 
cular proprietors. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the A.-S. hoppere means a dancer. Skipper 
(A.-S."f" scipere, a sailor) is a very ancient term for the 
captain or master of a vessel ; Jumper possibly meant 
a maker of 'jumps,' that is, a kind of short coats or 
boddices for women ;J while Hoblcr is most unques- 
tionably a contraction of 'hobbelar' or 'hobiler,' a 
person who by the tenure of his lands was obliged to 
keep a hobby or light horse, to maintain a watch by 
the side of a beacon, and to alarm the country^ in case 
of the enemy's approach in the day-time, when the 
firo of the beacons would not be discernible from a 
distance. It would seem also that the term was some- 
times used to signify persons of the equestrian order, 
lower in dignity than knights, and probably mounted 
on meaner and smaller animals. In an ancient ro- 
mance we read of 

* It it worthj of remark, howerer, tlat Bjdcr, Lord IlAiTOvbT, 
cUiniB from R; tber in Yorksliire. 

t In Denmark the matter of a veMCl is non called a tiipp*r, i.e., a 
"•hippcr," a* in England. 

X Bailee's Dictionai7. 

§ Fenn'a Paatoa Letters. 
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" Ten thousand knighta stout and fen (fierce) 
Witliout«n hobtlert and squjfen." 

The etymology of Dancer is sufficiently obvious; 
the tirst of that oame doubtless possessed peculiar 
skill in the art saltatory. Ferliaps, after all, the names 
Hopper and Jumper were acquired by proficiency in 
the gymnastic exercises to which at first sight they 
seem to refer. 

Massenger is an evident corruption of the French 
' messager/ a messenger, a bearer of despatches, &e. 
Potl'nigcr is the Scottish fur apotliecary * and Lartlner 
is an obsolete word for swine-herd, or rather a person 
who superintended the pannage of bogs in a forest. 

Names of the foregoing description, however mean 
in their origin, are now frequently found among the 
highest classes of society. The names Collier and 
Salter are, or have been, in the British peerage, 
although those occupations were once considered so 
menial and vile that none but bondmen would follow 
tbcm. Some names of tbis sort have been changed in 
orthography to bide their original meanness ; "molli- 
fied ridiculously," as Master Camden hath it, "lest 
their bearers should seem vilified by them." Carteer, 
Smeeth, Tayleure,t Cuttlar, &c., are frequently met 
with as the substitutes of Carter, Smith, Tailor, aud 
Cutler, " Wise was the man that told my Lord Bishop 
that bis name was not Gardener as the English pro- 

* JTunieton'a Scottish Biotiouuy, 

t A Mr. Tajlor who hsd by " ridionloua moUiScation" become Ur. 
Tajlturt, once haughtilj demuiding of ■ finnei the name of his dog, 
the lioneet son of the soil replied, " Whj, sir, his proper name ia 
Junler, but since he's n con«equentiat kind of puppy, ire calls him 
Jotikurt.'" 
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Dounce it, bat Gardiner, with the French accent, aod 
therefore a getUleman''* 

Some names have reference to military pursuits, as 
Arhlaater,^ Hookman, BUlman, Spearman, Bowman, 
Sannerman. 

The number and variety of surnames connected with 
the pleasures of the chase furnish evidence of the pre- 
dilection of our progenitors for field-sports. Thus we 
have in great abundance our Hunters, Fowlers, Fishers, 
Falconers, (FavXkners, and Fawkeners,) Hawkers, 
Anglers, Warreners, Bowyers, and Bovmuxkers, Strin- 
gers, that is bow-string makers. Arrow-smiths, Fletchei-s 
(from the Fr. ' flecbe'), that is, either an arrow-maker, 
or more generally, a superintendent of archery. But 
some of these may be oflScial names, and, therefore, 
more properly belong to my next chapter. Buch- 
master, Buckman, Hvndman, Stagman, and Hartman 
were probably servants to the ' Parker,' and had the 
care of herds of venison. Brockman is a hunter of 
'brocks' or badgers. A 'tod' in Scotland and the 
north of England, is a fox ; hence Todhunter is a fox- 
hunter, though not in the red-coated sense of that term. 
A northern correspondent informs me that he knows 
an old man, a destroyer of foxes, who calls himself, and 
is called, the "Old Tod-hunter of Qrapington," in 
Craven. The expression " wily tod " occuib in the 
writings of Wyclifie. Todman also occurs as a sur- 
name. Burder signifies a bird-catcher or fowler, as 
the following jest, written .upwards of three centuries 
ance, will prove : — 

" There was a doctour on a tyme, whiche desired a 

* Ckmden. t Vide infrt. 
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fouler, that went to catche byrdes with an owle,* that 
he might go with hym. The hyrder -was content, and 
dressed him with bows, and set hym by his oule, and 
bade him say nothynge. When he saw the byrdes 
alygbt a pace, he sayde : There be many byrdes 
alyghted, drawe thy nettes, where-with the byrdes 
flewe awaye. The hyrder vfus very angry, and blamed 
hira greatly for his speakyng. Than he promysed to 
hold bis (leace. Wlien the hyrder was in again, and 
many byrdes were alyghted, mayster Doctour said in 
Latyn, AvES PERMULTE ADSUHT : wherwith the byrdes 
flewe away. The hyrder came out ryghte angrye and 
sore diaplea.sed, and sayde, that by bis bablynge he had 
twyse loste his pray. ' VVTiy, thinkest thou, foole/ 
quoth the doctour, ' that the byrdes do vnderstand 
LathiT-'f 

' Low ' is the Scottbh for fire, and ' low-bellers * are, 
according to Blount,J men " who go with a light and a 
bell, by the sight whereof birds, sitting on the ground, 
become somewliat stupified, and so are covered with a 
net and taken." Hence Lower is perhaps a 6trd- 
catcJier. The Teutonic ' locr' is one who lays snares ; 
and LotiTic in the Scottish dialect signifies a crafty 
person, in allusion probably to the same occupation. 

In the records of the Middle Ages, the surnames of 
individuals are generally Latinized, and the Latin ex- 
pressions seem occasionally to have superseded the ori- 
ginal English ones. Hence Mercator, ToTisor, Faber, 
in this class are still found as family names. 

* Probabljr & peculiar kind of net. HalliwcU does not give the 
iTord in thi« sense, 
t Tnles and Quicks Answers, very mcry, &o. 
X Law Dictionary, 
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Althougli the opinion of Verstegan, cited in the 
motto of the present chapter, is supported by the 
strongest possible evidence as to the vast majority of 
instances, it is equally certain that in a lew cases 
names of trades have been given as cognomens to 
persons above plebeian rank. For example, Willelmus 
Faber, a Norman monk who enjoyed the favour of 
WiUiam the Conqueror, and assisted him in the foun- 
dation of Battel Abbey on the site of the conflict 
which had given him the crown, acquired his surname 
from tbe following circumstance. As he was engaged 
one day with his brethren in the not very ascetic 
pursuit of bunting, the party had exhausted their 
arrows, and were fain to apply to a neighbouring 
blacksmith for a new stock uf these missiles ; but the 
mechanic being unskilled in this kind of work, Wil- 
liam seized his tools and presently produced an arrow 
of excellent workmanship. Hence his companions 
jocularly called him Faber, or the smith, a name 
which he was imable afterwards to lay aside.* 

The following somewhat analogous instance may 
well excite the reader's astonishment: the suma/me 
Butcher was given aa a title of honour. "Le Bouchee," 
says Saintfoix, " was anciently a noble surname given to 
a general after a victory,in commemoration of his having 
slaughtered some thirty or forty thousand men Vf 

* Quod cum M>dftlibiu veiutum oliqnuido profcctai, sagitti* forte 
deScUDtibiu, cum quoDdam fabrum hujiuceiaodi operii ignanun 
adiueut, ipw malleis ftireptii nioz Mgittam uiiflcio ingenio ooiop«gik 
Uinc Fabri nomen obCdnnit. — Chrojucon Monatlerii cU BtUo. 

f Le Boucher dtoit tnciennement tm tuntom gUtriaui qu'on donnoit 
& tm g£ii^ml, epri) una victoire — en rteonMoiuatiee du eamage qa'il 
»Toit fkit de trente on qiurante mille hommea. — Stm^oix, Uiitorie^ 

VOL. I. 9 
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SorrihUe dictu ! — henceforward let all lovers of peace 

" Oiu mardOT malM a rillniD ; mitBinu a Bdtghkb !" 



NOTE TO CHAPTER VI. 

With respect to the application of the sunutmes 
treated of in the foregoing chapter, we may observe 
that there was much greater propriety in making the 
names of occupations stationary family names than 
appears at first eight ; for the same trade was often 
pursued for many generations by the descendants of 
the individual who in the first instance used it Some- 
times a particular trade is retained by most of the 
male branches of a family even for centuries. Thus 
the family of Oxiey, in Sussex, were nearly all smiths 
or ironfounders during the long period of 280 years. 
Most of the Ades of the same county have been 
fanners for a still longer period. The trade of weav- 
ing has been carried on by another Sussex family 
named Webb (weaver) as far back as the traditions of 
the family extend, and it is net improbable that this 
business has been exercised by them ever since the 
first assumption of the term as a surname, by some 
fabricator of cloth in the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury. But the most remarkable instance of the long 
retention of a particular avocation by one man's pos- 
terity is in the family of Purkess, of the New Forest in 
Hampshire. The constant tradition of the neighbour- 
hood states, that when William Rufus met his un- 
timely end in that forest, there lived near the fatal 
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oak a poor " coleman," or maker of charcoal, who lent 
his cart for the puq>oae of coDveying the royal corse 
to Winchester, and was rewarded with an acre or two 
of land round his hut. His immediate descendants of 
the same name live there still, and yet carry on the 
same trade, without one being richer than another for 
it This &mLly is deemed the most ancient in the 
county. (Oougk's Camden.) According to a recent 
newspaper paragraph, the last representative of this 
ancient plebeian line is lately deceased, though the 
name still exists elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF SURNAMES DERIVED FROM CIVIL AKD ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL DIGNITIES, AND FROM OFFICES. 

|LOS£LY allied to the Surnames discussed in 
the preceding chapter are those which were 
origiDallj borrowed from dignities and 
offices. 

The following lists of names of this class arc 
arranged according to the rules of precedence. 





CIVIL 


DIQNITIES. 


Emperor, 




Lord, 


Kino, 




Knioht, 


Prince, 




Chevalier, 


Duke, 




Squire, 


Marquis, 




Gentleman, 


Earle, 




Yeoman; 


Barron (He), 





to which may be added the corrupt Latinizaiions, 
Prine^ (princeps), and Arminger (armiger). 
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Poi% Priest, 

Cardinal, Deacon, Deaein, &c., 

Bishop, Btsshopp, &c., Clere, Claree, &c.,* 

Abbott, Chaplin (Caplin t), 

Pmor, Prtor, Friar, Fryer, I^eere. 

Dean (qu. local ?), Frbre (Chaucer, passim),. 

Archdeacon, Monk, 

Rector, Nunn ! 

Parsons, Saxton ; 

Vicar, Vickers, Vicary, 

and the Latinized form, PoTiiifex ; to which may be 
added, Benet (now Bemiett), one of the orders of the 
Catholic church, the ' exorcista,' conjuror, or caster out 
of evil spirits, and Cot^, an acolyte, the fourth of the 
minor orders of priests. " Bonifece V.," says Becon, 
" decreed that such as were but benei and co^ should 
not touch the reliques of saints, but they only which 
are subdeacons, deacons, and priests."i" Novias (novice) 
is likewise a surname, and Litier is in all probability 
the Anglo>Saxon 'Ustre,' a person who read some part 
of the church service ; (but see a subsequent chapter). 
The following offices have lent their designations as 
somames: Alderrridn, Bailey, Beadle, BotUertizBvMer, 
Burgees, Chancellor, ChamherlayTie, Constahle, Caatellam, 
Champion (and Campion), CouTunlmam., Catckpde, 

* Adam the clerk, mq or Philip the eoribe, oocim u tha deiigiwtioa 
of » penon meutioned ia an Mirient record «t NewcuUe. Olerk, 
cbHm^ k man of ■ouw leamiog, hoirerar niull, hai tlwtjt broadened 
into Olai^a. Nowada;*, eome jonng man in lawmen' and m emh a n U* 
offleea e^le themtelTea oturlUt 

t Waj'a Prompt, Parr, in too. ' Banett.' 
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Forester, Falconer (often written Falconar, and still 
oftener Fawkner and FatUkner), Groome, HeTichman, 
Legatt (i.e., legate). Mayor (with its French form £e- 
inaire, and the O. Eog. Meyer), Mai-ahaU, Provost (with 
its corruption Provis), Page, Proctor, Porter, Portman, 
Banger, Reeve (pluralized to Reeves), Stevxird (and 
Stetvart or Stuart, by crasis Sturtf), Sizar, Sheriff' 
(with Shireff), Serjeant (corruptly Sargent), Tipstaff, 
VssJier, Warden and Woodreeve, with its various forms 
of Woodriff, Woodroafe, Woodruff, Woodrough, and 
(probably) Woodrow. 

The names of many offices, obsolete either as to 
themselves or as to their ancient designations, are re- 
tained as family names, as — 

Chalmers (Scot) = Camerarius, chamberiain. 

Le Despenser, corruptly Spencer, a steward. Horden 
has the same meaning. The ancestor of the family of 
Spencer, Duke of Marlborough, was ' dispensator ' or 
steward to the household of William the Conqueror. 
Oroevenor, anciently held the office of le Qros Veneur, 
OT great huntsman to the Dukes of Normandy. 

Bannerman, in Scotland, was a name of office borne 
by the king's standard-bearer. It was an hereditary 
post, and existed temp. Malcolm IV,, and William the 
lion.* 

' Seneschal,' a steward, is now vilely corrupted to 
SnashaU! 

SfaUer, according to Camden, is a standard-bearer. 

Foster, a nourisher — one who had the care of the 
children of great men. We have also Nurse, as a sur- 
name. Foster, however, is sometimes a corruption of 
* forester.' 

* Niab«t, 8}nt. of Henldi?, toL t. p. 405. 
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Kempe, asoldier, especially one who engaged in single 
combat. In this sense it has been revived in the works 
of Sir Walter Scott. Kem/pes and kem/perye-rMm. for 
warriors or fighting-men occur in the ballad of King 
Eatmere in Percy's Reliques : 

" Tho; had not ridden scant ■ mjle, 

A m;le fortho of tha tovne. 
But in did come the kjnge of Spayne, 

With kaigiit many * one. 
Up then row the keMptrj/t-mun 

And loud thej gsn to crye 
All ! trajtora, jou hare BUjne oar kjnge, 

And therefore jou shall dje." 

A kemper is still used in Norfolk in the sense of a 
stout, hearty, old man — a veteran. The A.-S. cempa 
has also supplied us with the surnames Camp, Gltxi/mp, 
and Camper. Campion and Champion have come to us 
through the French, from the same root. The Swedish 
Eempenfdt and the Spanish Campeador belong to this 
family. Kimher is also synonymous ; " kiTnher, enim, 
homo bellicosus, pugil robustus, miles, &c., significat."'* 

' Bate ' is conflict^ contention ; and hence Bateman 
is a member of the same belligerent tribe. 

Segar and Seagar (A.-S. sigere), a vanquisher. So 
says Yerstegan ; but a northern correspondent informs 
me that this is a provincialism for ' sawyer.' 

Wardroper, a keeper of the royal wardrobe: the 
officer bore this designation temp. Hen. YIIL 

Latimer. This name was first given to Wrenoc ap 

Merrick, a learned Welshman, who held certain lands 

by the service of being latimer or interpreter between 

the Welsh and the English ; and the name of his office 

* ShGrinshAiD. 
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descended to his posterity, who were afterwards ennobled 
as English peers.* The older and more correct form is 
latmer, one who understands Latin. MaundevUe directs 
travellers to take with them " Latyneres to go with hem 
into tyme (until) they conne the langage." 

Valvas(fur (now more generally written Vavasojir), 
an office or dignity taking rank below a baron and 
above a knight Bracton says, "there are for the civil 
government of mankind, emperors, kings, and princes, 
magnates, or valvasours, and knights," In the Norman 
reigns there was a king's valvasour, whose duty pro- 
bably consisted in keeping ward ad valvas Begm, at 
the entrances and borders of the realm ; whence the 
name. 

Qilmour, Anglicized to Gilmore, was the designa- 
tion of the henchman or principal follower of a chief 
in Scotland. It appears to be derived from the Celtic 
" gillie-mohr," great servant. 

ArblaMer, a corruption of Balistarius, one who 
directed the great engines of war iised before the 
invention of cannon, a crossbow-man. 

" In the kemili (bBttlemenU) here and there, 
Of Jrblattir* gret« plentie were ; 
None Brmour might ther stroke withatonde, 
It nere to\j to preee to honde.'' — Rom. qf Ik* Sut. 

From another form of the word — ' Alblaatere,' — comes 
the apparently absurd name Alahctster. 

SptgnmeU, a sealer of writs. 

Avery. Camden places this among Christian names, 

but query, is it not the name of an office — AviaHica, a 

keeper of the birds ? The Charter of Forests (section 

14) enacts that "every freeman may have in his woods 

* Burke'i Bxt Peerage. 
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avyries of sparhawks, falcons, eagles, and herons." 
But tbere is another distinct derivation of this name, 
for avery, according to Bailey, signifies " a place where 
the oats (avenoB) or provender are kept for the king's 



Franklin, a dignity next to the esquires and gentle- 
men of olden times, the ancient representative of the 
class of superior freeholders, known in later times as 
countrj' 'squires. Fortescue (De Legibus Anglise, c. 29) 
describes a. franklein as " pater-familiaa — magnis di- 
tatus posse-ssionibus." " Moreover, the same country 
(namely England) is so filled and replenished with 
landed menne, that therein so small a thorpe cannot 
be found wherein dwclleth not a knight or an esquire, 
or such a householder as is there commonly called a 
fjUTikUin, enriched with great possessions, and also 
other freeholders and many yeomen, able for their live- 
lyhood to make a jury in form aforementioned."* 
Chaucer's description of a Franklin is everything that 
could be wished : — 

"A Fbakkbleiit waa in thi> comptgnie ; 
White yrat lii» berd, as ii the dajeaie. 
Of his complexion he nog unguia. 
Wei loTed he by the niorwe ■ aop in win[e] 
To liven in delit was erer his woiie, 
For he yiu Spicule's owen lOne, 
That held apini6n thai plein delit 
Waa verailj folicite parfite. 
An houaeholder, and that a l^rete wu he f 
Beint Julianit he vaa in hia coutreej 
Hit brede, hit ale, naa alwajt after on ; 
A better cnvynrd X <^^t> *ai no wtaer non, 

* Old Trsnalation of Fortetcue de L. L. Ang. 
t St. Julian nat the patron of hotpitalitj . 
X Envyntd, that it, itored with vine. 
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Witbouton 1n1te-niet« nerer wm hu hotu. 
Of fi«l) and fletb, and that so pIent«oiu, 
It BDtwfd in hia boua of mete and driuke. 
Of alle dusteM that men coud of thinke, 
AAer the tondr; leMmi of the yen. 
So changed he hit mete and hi* lonpere. 
Ful lavij & Git partrich hadde he in mewe, 
Aod many a breiue, and manj a luce in itewe. 
Wo wot hiB coke, but if hia uue£ were 
Foinant and sliarpe, and ready all his geret 
Hi* table dormant in hia hatle alwsj 
Stode red J covered alle the long£ day. 

At seuiona tber wm he lord and aire, 
Ful often time he waa knight of the ahtre ; 
An anelace, and a gipciere all of *ilk 
HcDg at hia girdel, white aa morwe milk. 
A Bliereve hadde he ben, and a countour. 
Waa no wher iwicbe a worthy Tavaiour."* 

Heriot, a provider of furniture for an anny. Ver- 
steg. 

Colien, a common name amonst the Jews, signifies 
priest 

Somncr, one whose duty consisted in citing delin- 
quents to the ecclesiastical courts ; an apparitor. The 
office existed in Chaucer's time under the orthography 
of gompnoure, literally summoner — aompne being then 
tlie mode of spelling the verb. In the Coventry Mys- 
teries we have the following : — 

" Sim SoHNOB, in haat wend thou tbi way, 
Byd Joseph, and his wyff be name, 
Al the eoortt to apptr tliii day. 
Hem to pourge of her defame." 

Chaucer's portrait of the Sompnour is one of the 
best in his inimitable gallery. He 

* Canterbury Xalea, Prologue. VoL i. p. M. Edit. 1826. 
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' , ... luidde « lire-red clierubinDei face 

With M«11^ browe* blake and pill jd berd, 

OfbU TiBSge children were wre af^rd. 

[He loTcd] to driolie Btj^>ng kIu u rede u blood. 

Then irolde he speke, and crie ai he were wood [madl). 

Aod whan that he wel dronken had the win. 

Than wolde he ap^ken no word but Latla. 

A/eioi termet eoude* A*, two or thras 

That ho had lemed out of >om decree ; 

No wmder it. A* htrd it aU lAt day; 

And eke je knowen wel, how that a^y 

Can depen watte, ai wel as can tlie pope. 

But who BO wolde in other thinj; liiio grope,t 

Than hadde he spent alL liis pbiloaophie, 

A7, QutMlio quidjurii, wolde he crie," &£., tx. X 

To this list of official names I may add Judge ; but 
how the word Jury became the name of a single per- 
son, I do not pretend to guess. [On reconsideration, 
'Jiii-y! appeai-s to be a corrupt spelling of Jewry, and 
la therefore a local name. That part of a city or town 
inhabited by Jews was formerly styled 'the Jewrie," 
as the Old Jewry in London. Chaucer, in his Prioress's 
Tale (14,899), says : 

"There waa in Acj (Asia) in m great citee, 
Amongea Oristcn fulk a Jexeerye, 
Siutejned by a lonl of that conlr£, 
Tor foul udure, and lucre of felonye, 
Hateful to Criit and to his oompaigne : 
Aod thurgh tAt ttrtle men might ride and wende, 
For it was free and open at'eferich cnde."] 

Foreman was probably adopted by some one who 
bad served on a jury 111 that capacity. Association of 
ideas reminds me of another important functionary, 

* He knew. t Eumine. i Cant. Tdea, Prologne. 
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Dempster, the common hangman, unless indeed it 
signifies a judge of the Isle of Man, as the judges of 
that little kingdom formerly bore this designation. 
Lochman is a Scottish word for the public execu- 
tioner. 

Several names end in grave, meaning a steward or 
disposer; as Waldegrave, a steward of the forest; 
Margrave, a steward or warden of the marches or 
frontiers; Hargrave, the provider of an army. I 
think, however, that these names were not indigenous 
to England, but brought fi'om Germany, where 9i:aE is 
synonymous with count, and ' Pfalzgraf,' whence our 
Falgrave, is a count-palatine. Grave, in Lancashire, 
especially in the disafforested districts, means a con- 
stable, and constables' rates are called ' grave-leya* A 
' dikereeve ' or ' dikegrave,' in Lincolnshire, means one 
who has the care of dikes and drains. Dykeman and 
IHchman probably signify the same official 

Pilgrim and Palmer are neither offices nor dignities, 
yet they may find a place here. The Palmer differed 
from a common pilgrim in making a profession of wan- 
dering. The pilgrim laid aside his weed and cockle 
when his pilgrimage was done, and returned to the 
world; but the palmer wandered about incessantly; 
his pilgrimage was only laid aside at death. He de- 
rived his name from the poZTn-titiTuA he constantly 
carried as a pledge of his having been in the Holy 
Land. In the church of Snodland, in the diocese of 
Rochester, was formerly an inscription to the memory 

of Palheb, of Otford, Esq., containing several 

puns or allusions to this, name and profession. 
** palmers all obr Sabers Intre, 
I a iPalmn: Itusli httt, 
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AnD trauol'tl sttU, till burne t»5th ag/t, 

t txiOjail this bwtl^'a pglgrantage* 

Cn the falnst fiaatntianslju^t 

in tht thtcful month of Msg, 

fl thousanS faogth fbbirt hunUcgli, amen, 

Sntt to.-lt ms tomes hence to %euen." 

Sir Walter Scott has given us a sketch of a palmer 
in " MarmioD :" 

" ITere ia a hoi j Palmer come 

From Sulem first, uid Itut from Kome, 
One that hatli kuscd the bleued tomb. 
And Tisited each liolj ahrine 
In Araby and Palestine ; 
On hills of Armenia hatli been, 
Wliere Noalj's ark maj yet be seen ; 
B; that Red Sea too hath he trod 
Which parted at the Prophet's rod; 
In Sinai's wilderness he sair 
The Mount wliere Isreel heard the law, 
'Uid tiiunder-dint and flashing levin,* 
And ahadowj tniats and darkness gi*en. 

He shows St. James's cockle shell ; 

Of Toir Hontserrat too can tell i 



* Levitt, lightning. I hare a cordial hatred of the hypercritical spirit 
which delights in preferring the charge of plagiarism against any poet 
who happens to express a sentiment in words resembling those of some 
prerions author ; it is not therefore out of anj such feeling tlmt I beg 
to eall the attention of the reader to the stariking lesemblanoe between 
Soott'sline— 

" Hid thunder-dint and flaahing lerin," 
ud Chaooei's (t. 6868, Wright,) 

" With wilde Uiunder dyot and tajrj lerene " — 
whidi if pnbftblj poielj accidenta l . 
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And of that Qrot wlicre olirei iiod, 
Where, darling of eocli heart and tjc. 
From all the youth of Sicil; 

Saint SoMlie retired to Ood. 

His ssble cowl o'erhung hii face ; 

In bia black niftntte waa he clad ; 

With Pet«r'a keya in cloth of red 
On his broad ahouldert vrouglit ; 
The icallop-shell his cap did deck ; 
The crucifix around liis neck 

Was from Lorclto brought 
His sandals were nith tr»Tel tore. 
Staff, budget, bottle, scrip he wore i 
The faded palm-braneh in his hand 
Shewed pilgrtm from the Holj Land." 

The origin of the name of Gear is curious. In the 
olden tyme great men employed an o£Scer to super- 
intend the provision of their entertainments and the 
equipment of their armed retainers ; and, as all sorts 
of wearing apparel, arms,* utensils, and chattels in 
general, were called gere or gear, this person would 
very naturally acquire the name of John-o/-the-6ear, 
Joh7i-o-Gear, and, at length, John Gear. 

Tlie termination vxird indicates some office, and is 
equivalent to keeper or custos — thus Milward is the 
keeper of a mill (probably some manorial or monastic 
mill), and Milman the same; Kenvxinl, the dog- 
keeper, or more probably, Kineivard, the cow-keeper ; 
Aylwanl, the ale-keeper ; Durward, the porter or 
door-keeper ; Hayward, the keeper of a common herd 

• Thus in the old poem of FloJiIen Fi.'Id : 

" Then did ho eond Sir WlUium Buhner, 
And bad lijm on tlio bordi'rs Ijc, 
With ordinance and other gtar. 
Each fenced house to foitifj." 
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of cattle belonging to some town ; and Wood/wai'd, a 
forest-keeper, " an officer that walks with a forest-billj 
and takes cognizance of all offences committed, at the 
next swain-mote or court of attachments."* Howard 
may belong to this family of names, but antiquaries 
are not agreed as to the meaning of the first syllable. 
Houard is still a surname in Normandy. Camden 
makes it the high-warden ; Spelman, the tutU-keeper ; 
Verstegan, the keeper of a stronghold ; and Skinner, a 
keeper of hospitality. What such great names cannot 
agree upon, I shall not attempt to decide. Ward also 
stands as a surname, as do Warden and Giiard, which 
have the same meaning. 

Cc:foviei', a collector of customs. 

G-ixinger, the superintendent of a grange — a great 
farm pertaining to some abbey or priory. 

Portman, an officer, now called a portreeve, with 
duties similar to those of a mayor. The sessions of 
some of the older corporations were formerly ctdled 
portmannvmotes, or portman's courts. 

Lamdseer, probably a land-steward or bailiff 

PaXliser, a person who had the care of the palings 
of a park or forest. 

Poynder, a bailiff, one who distrains. 

The singular name of Twentyman appears to be a 
translation of Vintenarius, a military officer who had 
the charge of twenty soldiers, as the Centenarius, his 
superior, had of a hundred. Both these terms occur 
in a muster-roll of temp. Edw. III., before me. 

Having given this long list of names derived from 
titles and ofdces, I shall next attempt to account for 

• Biulej'* Diet. 
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their having; been adopted as the desigoabiotia of 
&mi1ies. 

That the first of the name of Kin^ Prince, or Duke, 
held either of those dignities is too preposterous for 
belief Nor is it more likely that the inferior titles of 
Knight and Squire were so derived, for that would 
have been a mean kind of nomenclature. If a person 
were reaUy a knight or an esquire, he would prefer 
styling himself Sir Roger de Such-a-place, or John So- 
and-So, Esquire, to taking the simple designation of 
his rank as a surname. Again, in ecclesiastical digni- 
ties, such names if adopted could not have been perpe- 
tuated, seeing that all churchmen, from his holiness of 
Kome down to the meanest mass-priest, led a life of 
celibacy, and consequently had no recognized posterity. 
It has been conjectured, however, that these names 
indicate bastai-dy, and that the persons bearing them 
are thus bond fide of royal, papal, knightly, Bguirdy, 
or priestly descent — a plausible surmise, but the proofs 
are wanting. 

Most of these names, particularly those of the secular 
description, were probably borrowed from the first users 
of them having acted or personated such characters in 
mysteries or dramatic representations; or from their 
haying been chosen, as Camden supposes, leaders of 
the popular sports of the times, as Kings of the Bean, 
Christmas Lords, &c The same high authority re- 
minds us that the classical ancients had such names as 
" Basiliusj Archias, Archelaus, Flaminius, Qesarius, 
Aagustulus, &c., who, notwithstanding, were neither 
Kings, Priests, Dukes, nor Ceesars ;" though Sigonius 
thinks the Flaminii and the Pontificii descendants of 
persons who held the sacerdotal office. 
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There are those who tliJak the clerical names ori- 
ginat«il from widovjsrs, w))o had gone into the church 
and gained particular offices in it, having given the 
designations of sucli offices as surnames to their chil- 
dren. The Rev. Mark Noble thinks that such as took 
these names held lands under those who really bore 
them. Tliis may be true of some of them, both lay 
and clerical, but it does not account for the higher 
dignities, as Pope and Emperor, which have never 
existed in this country. Of all tiiese conjectures, 
Camden's, although tlie most humiliating, seems the 
most probable. 

The French name of Ardievesque (Archbishop) is 
thus accounted for. Hugh de Lusignan, an archbishop, 
becoming unexpectedly entitled to the seignories of 
Parthenay, Soubize, &c., obtained the pope's dispensa- 
tion to marry, on the condition that his posterity should 
take the name of Ardibialiop, and bear, for ever, a mitre 
over their arms. 

Mr. Kemble mentions an instance of an Anglo- 
Saxon, A.D. 653, who, according to Florence of Wor- 
cester, bore the name of Benedictus Biscop (bishop), 
but who certainly never enjoyed episcopal honoui-s. 
And Eadberht, the last trueborn king of Kent, was 
sumamed ' Fren,' or the priest : this personage, how- 
ever, bad received oi'dination to the clerical office 
prior to his advancement to the regal dignity. 

None of the objections just adduced apply to sur- 
names borrowed from offices of the inferior kind, as 
Steward, Reeve, Parker, &c. ; and we have evidence 
that family names were borrowed from the offices held 
by the founders of houses. According to Carew, the 
Porters of Comwali derived their name &om the office 

VOL. I. 10 
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of porter of Trematon Castle, anciently hereditary in 
the family under the Bukes of Cornwall. We have 
already seen that the name of Spencer originated in a 
similar manner ; but there is a more illustrious instance. 
The name of Stuart, borne for centuries by the regal 
family of Scotland and England, descended to them 
from Walter, grandson of Banquo, ■frho in the eleventh 
century was steward of Scotland. 

In conclusion, I may remark that these liigh-sound- 
ing surnames are a very numerous class. Almost every 
village has its King or Prince, or at least its Knight 
or Squire, Bishops are, I think, rather more numerous 
than parish churches ; and as for Popes, it is no unusual 
circumstance to find eight or ten dwelling together in 
perfect amity, a thing never heard of at Rome, where 
only two have been known to set Christendom in a 
blaze ! The following humorous morceau will form an 
appropriate tail-piece to my present Chapter, 

" Crue Cop? of a jury taken before Judge Dod- 
dridge, at the assizes holden at Huntingdon, A.D. 1619." 
[It is necessary to remark that " the judge had, in the 
preceding circuit, censured the sherifi" for empanneling 
men not qualified by rank for serving on the grand jury 
and the sheriff, being a humourist, resolved to fit the 
judge with sounds at least. On calling over the fol- 
lowing names, and pausing emphatically at the end of 
the Christian, instead of the surname, his lordship 
began to think he had indeed a jury of quality] ; 

" Maximilian Kino of Toseland, 
Henry Prince of Godmanchester, 
George Duke of Somersham, 
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"Waiiam Marquis of Stukeley, 
Edmund Earl of Hartford, 
Richard Baron of Bythom, 
Stephen Pope of Newton, 
Stet>hen Cardinal of Rimbolton, 
Humphrey Bishop of Buckden, 
Robert Lord of Warealey, 
Robert Knight of Winwick, 
William Abbott of Stukeley. 
Robert Baron of St. Neots, 
William Dean of Old Weston. 
John Archdeacon of Poxton, 
Peter Esquire of Easton, 
Edward Fryer of Ellington, 
Henry Monk of Stukeley, 
Geoi^ Gentleman of Spaldwick, 
George Priest of Graffham, 
Richard Deacon of Catworth. 

"The judge, it is said, was highly pleased with this 
practical joke, and commended the sheriff for his in- 
genuity. The descendants of some of these illustrious 
jurors still reside in the county, and bear the same 
names ; in particular, a Maximilian King, we are in- 
formed, still presides over Toseland."* 

* Wutorj of HontingdoD, 12mi?., 1824. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF SURNAMES DEDUCED FROM PERSONAL AND SIORAL 
QUALITIES ATTRIBUTED TO THEIR ORIUINAL BEARFJIS. 

IF all tlie modes of distinguishing an indi- 
vidual (observes Salverte), " the most 
natural, and the one which best unites 
the identity and the name of the person, 
is that of giving a designation which relates to bis 
most conspicuous qualities,"— and a truly prolific 
source of nomenclature it has been. 

In almost all countries, and in nearly every stage of 
civilization, iodividuals have been denominated from 
some physical quality or external peculiarity. The 
Greeks had their Pjrrhus, Ciilonis, Strabo, Chryses; 
the Romans their Candidus, Rutilus, Longus, Faulus ; 
the French their Blond, Petit, Frunt-de-Bceuf ; and the 
Anglo-Saxons their Micel, Swanlials, Irensida. 

So also of moral and mental ijeculiarities : the 
Greeks imposed such names &s Agathios, Andragathius, 
Sophocles; the Romans, such as Pius, Prudentius, 
Constans ; the Anglo-Saxons, such as Prat, Alfred, 
Godard; and the French, such as Le Sage, Le Bon, 
■Genereux, Prudent. 

These were all in their primary application strictly 
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peraonaJ, though ia the course of time they became, 
like the other classes already discussed, generic and 
hereditary de-signations among modem nations. 

CoLOUB AND Complexion have given rise to such 
surnames as Black, Blackman, Blauiikfrount (i.e., white 
face), Browne, Dark, Darkman, Fair, Fairbairn (Scot.), 
Fairchild, Fagg (A.-S. feeg), discoloured, pale. Lily- 
white, Motley, Pink, Mufus, Rous, Russell (and the 
French Kousseau — these four mean 'red'), Redman, 
Ruddiman, Silversides, Scarlett, White, WhUeman, 
and Wkiteaides. Purple, which occurs in America, 
may have been originally applied to a devotee of 
Bacchus ! As no person ever had a green face (how- 
ever green in other respects) we must refer the very 
common surname representing that colour to a local 
origin — 'John atte Greene,' 'Roger a' Green,' &c., 
being amung the most familiar designations of that 
doss. 

The Colour of thp Hur led to a numerous 
train of these hereditary sobriquets, for such tbey cer- 
tainly must be considered; hence Blackhead, Black- 
lock, Fairkaire, Orey, Gray, Orissd, Hoare and Hore, 
Redhead, Silverlock, Whitelock, Whitkair sometimes 
corrupted to Whitear, Whitehead, and Yalowkaire. 

The Form of the Head has added a few ; to wit, 
Longhead, Broadhead, Greathead, Hal/head. Oroa- 
teste (great-bead), a famous name in English eccle- 
siastical history, also belongs to this category. Even 
the beard originated some, as Langbeard, Fairheard, 
Hevyberd (129G), Blackbeard. 

But it was not from the head alone that names of 
this description were taken, for we have in respect of 
other personal qualities our Longs and our Shorts; our 
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Langmana, Longmans, and LongfeUowa; our ToW- 
mana and our Prettyma'tis ; our Biggs and our Broada; 
our Greata and our iSmo^^ ; our Strongs and our 
WeaJdeya; our i'rfife and Smallmans ; our Strong- 
marta. Strong i' th'-arma, and Armstrongs ; our Plainea 
and our Hanaoma ; our Groses, our Littles, our 
Thynnea, our Thicks, and our Lowea. These names 
are of a pretty positive character, but we have a few- 
comparatives ; our Littlera and Shortera, to wit, our 
Plainers, our Strongera, and our Lowers ! 

To avoid criticism on one hand, and misapprehen- 
sion on the other, it is right to state tbat some of 
the names in the last paragraph are derived witli greater 
probability from other sources. Two or three at least 
are of the local kind, such as Plain, and probably also 
Plainer ; Littler is known to be a corruption of Little- 
over, CO. Derby, — a manor whose lords originally wrote 
themselves De Littleover, but who afterwards became 
Litteler and Littler, until eventually they were quite 
extinct ! Neither must we take the Thyunes as living 
witnesses of the meagreness of their original ancestor, 
who was no other than one John de Botteville. This 
gentleman, who Sourished so recently as the reign of 
Edward IV., resided at one of the Inns of Court, and 
was thence named John of the Inn, John o'th'ynne, or 
John Thynne. 

We have, moreover, our Prettya and our Lovelys,* 
our Largea and our Pettys, our Fatta and our St<mt8, 
together with our Swifts, our Quicka, our Speeds, and 
lAghtfoots, and Quicklya, well balanced by .our less 
mercurial Slovx and Slowmans, and our more deliberate 
Heaviald^a. 

• ' Editha la Lo?elich.' Jia Harl. 1708, fol. 817. 
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Tliere are other surnames no less characteristic; 
though less intelligible to ordinary observers. Among 
these may be noted Siarlcie, strong-bodied ; Flest, 
broad-footed ; Crumpe, crooked ; Mewet, one who 
speaks inwardly ; lAzar, a leprous person ; Moiyhew, 
a scrofulous one ; Michd (A.-S.), great, whence also 
Michell and Mitchell ; Hale, healthful ; Holder, thin 
(Camd.) ; and Fleet, swift. Bel, with LB prefixed, is 
from the French, fair; and Pigot, with its varieties 
Piggott and Pickett (jpicot&), in the same language 
means pitted with the smallpox. Car and Ker are 
synonymous, signifying stout. Wychals (A.-S.), now 
Wiggles, menns ' bad neck.' Lit and Lite are old 
English forms of ' little.' 

Snell is from the Anglo-Saxon, and signifies agile or 
hardy. " ea&munb cinj Ipen fib paej- jeclypob yoji hij- 
finell-rcipe : King Eadmund was called Iron-side for his 
hardihood, agility," says the Saxon Chronicle. Before 
the Conquest this epithet had become a proper name, 
as had also its compound, Snelson. Basset (Fr.) signifies 
low of stature. 

To dade, in some dialents, signifies to walk with 
short steps, whence the diminutive ' daddle,' applied to 
the pace of infants. Dadd or Dade was probably 
given in the first instance to some person who had 
shorter legs than his neighbours. 

The very common surname Read, Beid, or Reed 
(sometimes pluralized to Meeds), is an old spelliug of 
BED, and was primarily applied iu reference to com- 
plexion. Chaucer speaks of 

" FlourM both white knd redtt" 

and Sir John Maundevile, describing the Bed Sea, says : 
" That see is not more reed than another see ; but in 
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some places thereof is tbe gra velle reecJe; and therefore 
men ctepen it the Rede Sea." 

Fair/ax, irora tlie Anglo-Saxon, and Blound, from 
the French, denote a light bair and complexion. The 
latter nnrae has declined into Blount ami Blunt. 

Camoys is an Old English word signifying turned 
upwards; and is generally applied to the nose in a 
sense identical with the French expression 'nez re- 
trouss^.' Chancer employs it in his quaint description 
of the daughter of the Miller of Trumpington : 

" Tliis wenclie tliikke and well i-growi>n wts, 
Witb etmoj/t nose siid ejglieD gra; ■* gliB." 

Wright't Chnwer. 8971. 

It is sometimes written 'camuse,' and our surname- 
Keniyss may mean the same thing. 

Among the names indicative of mental or moral 
qualities, we have our Hardys and our (Jowards ; our 
Meeka and our Moodya; our Bolda and our Styes ; our 
Livelys and our Sullena ; our Kagera and our Dulmana ; 
our Gifforda or liberal ones, and our CuHdaea. CuR- 
TEIS appears to be an anciebt epelling of the adjective 
courteoua. Chaucer says of his " yong squier" — 

" Curteit he triu, gentil and afiable." 

So in Percy's Reliques : 

" And as tbe Irouno, wliicli ia of beatia kinge, 
Uuto tlij Bubjettia be turteit and bciijgne." 

Nor must we overlook our WUda and our Sangwinea; 
our Merrya and our Sobers; our Nobles and our 
Willeys, or favourable ones; oui- Blythes and our Cleerea ; 
our Sternea and our Bonnys ; our GodmaTia and our 
QofUiTnans ; our Wakes or watchfuls ; our Terrys or 
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tearful odos ;• our Forwards and our Wises ; our 
Woorcdls or worth-Rlls.-f- our Aylvnns, or beloved of all ; 
our Proudes and our Humbles ; our Skarpes and our 
Blunts ; our Sweets anJ our Sweetmans, not forgetting 
our Bitters ; our Illmana and our FreemaJis ;J our 
Wisemans and our Booklesses; our Stables and our 
Nasties ; our Gentles and our Lawleases ; our Criddya 
and our Carelessea ; our PeW«, our Becklesses, and our 
Peaceables ; our S(i^s and our SiiZIa ; our Roughs and 
our Toughs ; our Sadds and our Merrymans ; our /ti- 
Ttocenfs and our Peerleases ; our Luckies and our Faith- 
fuls ; our Tw^Sfs and our TidymaTis ; our Oaudys and 
our Dccents ; our Gallants and our Truslya ; our Dcar- 
^vsjT and our Trueloves ; our Tj'uemans and our 
TliankfuU ; our Brisks and our Doolittles ; our Dear* 
and our Darlings; ovit Closes and our jl^^/rces; our 
fi7^A(nia7i8 and ourFia/mans; and, to close this long 
catalogue, our Goo<?s,§ GoodTJiana, GoodcAiitfe,!! Good- 
fellows, our Thoroughgoods, Allgoods, Bests, Perfects, 
and Qoodenouglis, our Conquergoods, and what ia very 
extraordinary indeed, our Toogoods ! 

Idle, for the honour of the family bearing it, I would 
rather deduce from the river so designated, than in- 
sinuate that the founder of that name and lineage was 
deficient in industry. 

* Yentegui ; a more prabable derirfttion ia from the Fr. Tliierrj*) 
Thcodoric. 

t So Vertt«gan, Kestit. ; but more probablj from Wirral in Clietliire. 

X The name Fry i« a modemiied apelling of Frie, free. Fij/mait, 
i.e., Freeman, ii also found. 

§ Goad, a corrupt Bpellitig of tlie O, E. pode, good. 

II The French likewite haTS Gnodmait and Coodion — Bonliommc and 
BoiiBla. The aurnameof Pope Qregor; XIII. was Buoncouipagno, ^od 
eompttiuon, and that of hia aecretary of the treaauij Buonfigluolo, guod 
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Some names of this class, also, convey no meaning 
to the uninitiated observer, and others may even give 
rise to an erroneous impression ; for instance Oaylord 
(gaillard, Fr. ; Gaylard, O. E.) has no reference to aris- 
tocratical gaieties, but means simply jovial or jolly : 

" A prentjs dwelled wliilom in oure cit«e, 
And of a cruft of vituillera vos he : 
Gai/lttrd lio was aa goldrjiicli in thtt uhaire, 
Broitn na t, bery. and « proper felawe," 

WHght't Chawxr, 4364. 

Mamage (A.-Norman) is wild, haggard, or hotnely. 
Mr. HaUiwell says it was very often api^lied to an 
untaught hawk. "So ramage as she would be re- 
claimed with no leave." (Gwydonius, X593.) 

Lethome is probably true or leal man ; and Follet, 
which is also French, signifies foolish. 

Leewj, according to Grose, is active, alert; hence 
Leaney and Leney. 

Stimt (A.-S.) means stupid, foolish ; taken substan- 
tively it means a fool, by no means an enviable desig- 
nation, but far from applicable to all who bear it la 
a Saxon translation of the book of Job, that patriarch 
calls his wife "stunt wif," i.e., a foolish woman. 
Widmer ('wyd' wide, and 'mear' fame, A.-S.), widely 
renowned; Hubbard ('hughbert,' A.-S.), disposed to 
joy and gladness; Joyce (Fr), the same; Hogarth 
(Dutch), high-natured, generous; Shire (A.-S.), clear; 
Baud, pleasant; Rusk, subtle; Barrat, cunning; 
Bovme, ready; Bonner, Bonar (Fr. bonaire, O. E. 
boner), kind, gracious. Eldridge is defined by Percy 
as wild, hideous, ghostly. See a description of an 
" Eldridge knight," in the ballad of Sir Cauline. Joliffe 
is the O. K ' jolif,' jolly. 
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" Up 17»* thiB/o/j/loTer A bsolon. "—Camwr, 3688. 

To this list of names from personal and mental 
qualities, I may appropriately adjoin such as had their 
origin in some feat of personal strength or courage, as ' 
Armstrong (already mentioned), All-fraye, Langataff, 
Wagstaff, ffacJcstaff, Hwrlhai,* Winspear, Skakeshaft, 
Shakeataf, and Shakespeare, or, aa Mr. C. Knight has 
it, Skakspere. Also Box-all, Tirebuck, Turrdmll, and 
Breakspear, which last was the original name of our 
countryman. Pope Hadrian the Fourth. 

" Sarman," observes Verstegan, " should rightly be 
Seartman, to wit, a man of heart or courage." It 
also signifies a soldier or constable, in both which 
vocations ' heart, or courage,' is necessary. Hohna/n, 
may be ' Wholeman,* a man of undeniable valour — 
a man, every inch ofhim.f Analogous to this etymology 
is that of the patrial noun A Iman or German, which, 
according to Verstegan, " is as much to say as all or 
WHOLLY HAN," attributed to that nation " in regard to 
their great manliness and valour." 

In some of our provincial dialects a Dummerel or 
Dumbrell is a silent person, and Bunch means deaf or 
dull. The not very dissimilar name of Denck means, 
in the north of England, squeamish or dainty. Smdt, 
though the name of a fish, is more probably tbo A.-S. 
adjective signifying gentle, placid, mild. ' To coll,' in 
the KorUi, is to saunter, to idle ; hence a CoUcr is an 
idler. 

Surnames of the descriptive class assume a very 

* Bat ii an O. E. word atill uted in Suwez and elicwbere for as; 
thick stick or bludgeon, wlieoce criciel-bat. 
t Hotmtn occiira in Denmark aa a family name. 
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ludicrous appearance when ranged in a list and fol- 
lowed by the baptismal name ; for example : 
Black Barnabas, Proud Fanny, 

Brown Benjamin, Pretty Jane, 

Blunt Timothy, Peerless Peter, 

Bonny Simon, Savage Solumon, 

Cai-eless Eliza, Sterne Nicliolas, 

Godly Obadiah, Smart Isabella, 

Long Sarah, Sharp Walter, 

Perfect Lucy, Wild Caleb. 

Nor is the effect much less odd with such names aa 
the following : 

Bachelor Mary, Farmer Laura, 

Cliampion Anna, King Caroline, 

Duke Dorothy, Pope Susannah, 

Friend Jonathan, Squire Marmaduke, 

Fisher Anne, Wheeler Emma. 

But to return : Wight is strong, and Doughty for- 
midable (A-S. dohtig). 

" Lordjnges, Ijiton, uid jtm ilial liere, 
You ilmll well heare of a knight, 
Tbat waa in warn full icygkt. 
And de-fHtye of hi* dede." — Dowtaiiil. 

Many names of Welsh or Gaelic origin, common ia 
England, have similar meanings : thus, More, great ; 
Segg, little ; Boy, red ; Duff, Dove, Dow, Dee, black ; 
SaTie (whence belike Baynea), white or fair ; Vaughan, 
little ; Moel, or JHole, bald ; 0am, ci-ooked ; Fane, 
slender; ffnmm, strong ; Qough, red; Gwynne, white ; 

Oreig and Gregg, hoarse ; Qleg, quick ; Bailoch, spotted 

in the face. 
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There are certaJQ surnames which I have the greatest 
diiGculty in assigning to any particular class. GUtdman 
may have been the appropriate name originally applied 
to some jocuad individual ; though an esteemed cor- 
respondent suggests two other origins for it; namely, 

1, that it is a corruption of (clad-man) clothman ; and 

2, that as 'gley'd' or 'gleed/ in Scotland, means 
squinting as applied personally, or crooked as applied 
to things inanimate, a gledeman might be either a 
squinting man or a crooked man. What shall be said 
of Deohdinan, which must be acknowledged to bo the 
most absurd name ever bestowed upon living creature ? 
The somewhat similar name of Dvdman occurs in that 
celebrated burlesque poem, " The Tournament of 
Tottenham," and Bailey defines it as "a malkin or 
scare-crow, a hobgoblin or spright !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF SURNAMES DERITBD FROH BAPTISUAL NAUES. 



"Ifftiadeces denominntiona individuelleB at fugitives, oorament m 
■out foroi£a dea noini do f&mille permanentB ?"— Saltbbtb. 



■VERY ODe must have remarked the great 
number of names of this kind. Who is 
there among my readers who does not 
immediately call to mind some score or two 
- of Edwai-dses, Johnsons, Stevenses, and Harrisons, in 
the circle of his acquaintance ? Yet such names are 
far more common than at first sight they appear to be, 
as I shall prove before T arrive at the end of this 
Chapter; for in addition to all or nearly all the 
personal, Christian, or baptismal names anciently in use, 
a number truly surprising of modijlcations of such 
appellations have become part and parcel of our here- 
ditary nomenclature. This feature is by no means 
peculiar to us. It obtains among the French, Germans, 
and other continental nations, and is nowhere more 
observable than in the nomenclature of ancient Rome. 
Salverte has remarked that there was scarcely one 
family name (nomen) which did not arise from either 
a preenomen or a cognomen, by simply changing the 
termination into ius, as Marcus, Marcius, Quintus, 
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Quiotius. He even goes so far as to say that all RomaQ 
names (noraioa) iermiaat«d in iiLS originally : such 
names as Peducaeus, Annaeus, having been in their 
primitive form Peducaius, Annaius, &c. That this iua 
signifies 'son' must be admitted by all, but whether it 
is derived from the Greek vio';, as maintained by one or 
two writers, I leave to abler etymologiiits to determine. 
Among the English surnames which have been de- 
rived from baptismal names are the following : 



Abet, 


Boniface, 


Gideon, 


Mad4)c, 


Abraham, 


CeeU, 


Giles, 


Malacliy, 


Absolom, 


Charles, 


GUbert, 


Martin, 


Adam, 


Ckriatopher, 


Goddard, 


Matthew, 


Adelard, 


Clement, 


Godfrey. 


Maurice, 


Adolphus, 


Cuthhert, 


Godwin, 


Meredith, 


Adrian, 


Xktniel, 


Gregory. 


Meyrick, 


Aldred. 


David, 


Griffith, 


MUes, 


Alexander, 


Dennis, 


Guy, 


Morgan, 


AUen, 


Deride, 


Henry, 


Moses, 


Ambrose, 


Donald, 


Herbert. 


Nathan, 


ATtWS, 


Dunatan, 


Hilary, 


NeaU, 


Andrew, 


Ed^ar. 


HmveU, 


Nicholas, 


ArUJwny, 


Ellis, 


Hubert, 


Noel, 


Arnold, 


Evan, 


Humphry, 


Oliver, 


Arthur, 


Everard, 


Isaac, 


Osbem, 


Aubrey, 


Eustace, 


James, 


Osmond, 


Bardolf. 


Fahian, 


J^f^^t 


Owen, 


Baldudn, 


Francis, 


Lambert, 


Paul, 


Barnard, 


Frederick, 


Lawrence, 


PhUip, 


Bartholomew, 


George, 


Launcelot, 


Ralph, 


BatrU, 


Gerard, 


Leonard, 


Randal, 


Benjamin, 


Gervaiee, 


Lewis, 


Raymond, 
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Beynard, 


Sampson, 


Sylvester, 


Vyvian, 


Reynold, 


Saull, 


Theobald, 


Walter, 


Rice, 


Silvanua, 


Tkomaa, 


&c. 


Richard, 


Simeon, 


Titus, 




Roger, 


Solomon, 


ValentiTie, 




Rx}land, 


Sttntkin, 


Vincent, 





Great numbers of these have been assumed in the 
genitive case, as John Reynolds, for John the son of 
Keynotd, James Phillips, for James the sod of Philip ; 
others have been corrupted in vaiious ways; thus, 
Rennet from Benedict, Cutheard from Cuthbert, Bryant 
from Brian, Emary (whence Emmersfm) from Almeric, 
Errey from Eric, &c. Others eeem to be French cor- 
ruptions of Latin names, as Stace from Statins, AureL 
from Aurelius, Qell from Getlius. 

Those who are conversant with documents belonging 
to the middle ages, are well aware of the disposition 
that then existed to make the father's Christian name 
the surname of the child. Kven at a much more recent 
date, the aire-na-me was frequently preferred to the sta- 
tionary surname of the family. In Dr. Fiddes's ' Life 
of Cardinal Wolsey,' Edmund Bonner, bishop of London, 
is called Dr. Edmunds, and Stephen Gardiner, bishop 
of Winchester, Dr. StepheTW. These prelates, indeed, 
had no childi-en ; but such instances may serve to show, 
nevertheless, with what facility Christian names would 
pass into surnames in cases where there were children.* 

Camden has a list of surnames, formed of such fore- 
names as are now obsolete, and only occur in Domesday 
Book and other records of ancient date. From this list, 
and from another by Dr. Pegge in the Qentleman'a 

* Not«* of a Bookwoim. 
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Mi^azino for 1772, p. 318, I select such as I have 
mjrself met with, omitting from the Doctor's catalogue 
those names which are still common as Christian names, 
and adding others.* 

Anst[S CAnastasius). 

Atscouqh, Askew, (Asculphus). Huakisson ^ 
Askew 'b son? 

AUCRER.. 
Ansell (Anselm). 
Austin (Aaguatine). 

Batnard. 

Brand (Sax. Chron.). 

Bennet (St. Benedict). 

Brandon. 

Baldric. 

Bardolph. 

Barchard (Belchard). 

Barringer (Berengerius). 

Berners. 

Bryant (Brient). 

Coli:man (Bede). 
Cadman (Uedraan). 
Christian. 
Calfe. 

Degory. 

• From this enumeration I also omit many of tlio namet called by 
Camden "CliriBlian names in useabout tlictioio of the Conquest," tuch 
as Halting, Howard, Taliol, Pipard, Poynlz. Wliat, I ask, are these 
but tumamti f Does not the fact of such names oocnrriiig aingl; in. 
JJotaeiday hook, add weight to tlie opiuion I bave alreailj* i-x|ii-rs3cd. 
VOL. I. 1 1 
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DuRRANT (Durandus). 

Drew (Drogo). 

DoDD, whence Dodson. 

Edolph (Eadulph, Sax. Chrm.). 

Ellis (Eliaa).* 

Elmer (^mer). 

Everest, Evert, Everett, and Verrt (Everard). 

Eachard (Achard, Domesday). 

Etty (Eddy). 

Edlin (Atheling). 

Eade, Eases (Eudo). 

FULKE (Fulco). 

Farand, Farramt (Ferdinand). 

FoLKARD, Folker (Fulcherf). 

Freemam (Fremund). 

Girth. 

Godwin, Goodwin. 

Goodrich. 

Goodluck (Domesday). 

Grimes (Grime). 

Gunter (Inffulphua). 

Gajible (Gamel, Sax.). 

Grimbell (Grimbald). 

Hassell (Asceline). 

Heskbth (Hascuitii). 

HARlfAN {Sax. Ckron.). 

HoDE, HoAD, Hood (Odo). 

HAKE(Haco). 

Hamlin (Hainmeline). 

■ T]ie Ellitet nf Torkshire coiuider themwlTeg to be ■ofnioied Irom 
Eliteux in Noniuuidr. 

t FuLOEZS ia evidentl; the origin of F^Oagar. 
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Harding {Ingulph). 
Hammond (Hamon). 
Harvey (Herv^). 
Heward. 
Herward. 
Hubert. 

Ingram (Ingelram). 

IVE. 

Jarvis (Gervaise). 

Jerneoan. 

jollande. 

KETTLE,and probably Catell (CheteIl,i)om«8day). 
KiixiCK (Calixtus). 

Lucr (Lucius). 

Mallet {Sax. Chron). 

Matnaed, 

Masse Y (Macey, Domesday). 

Mervyn (Mertin). 

Obso (Urao), whence Fitz-Urae. 

Ody (Odo). 

Ormb.* 

Other. 

Relfb (Ralph). 
Reyner (Reinardus). 
Raymond. 

Rothery (Rodericus). 
ROLLE (Raoul). 

Stigoins (StiganduB or Stigand), whence Sti^son. 
* Orme id Dsnuh tigiuBee worm or Mrpent. 

11—2 
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Saer, DOW Sayers. 

Seable (Serb). 

Sehar. 

Sewell (Sewallus). 

Seaward (Siwardus).* 

Swain (Sweyn). 

Seabright (Sigebert). 

Selwyn. 

Savery (Savaricus). 

Sankey (Sancbo). 

Semple, Sampol (St Paul). 

Sampiebe (St. Peter). 

Stydolph (St. Edolph). 

Samand (St. Amado). 

SiMBERB (St. Barbe). 

Tankard (Tancred). 
Tipple (Theobald). 
Tippet (the same). 
ToLY(St. Olave). 
Terry (Tlieodoric). 

TOVY. 

TURROLD, Tyrrel, OF TuBBEL (Thorold). 
TuDOB, Welsh (Theodore). 

Ulher. 

Vivian. 

Wishart (Wiscard). 

* This iras ulao a name of olllcc : the Anglo-SsioD Saeweard n 
[h admiral, nlio tept llio tea ugainst piratea. The ii 
K found in llic furms of Saward aud Seward. 
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Wade. 

Wabneb. 

Wimble, Wimboll (Winebald, Ikmeaday)* 

In the remarkable discovery of Anglo-Saxon coins of 
the eleventh century some years ago made near Alfris- 
ton, Sussex, among the names of the moneyers occurriDg 
on the reverses, are several which are still extant as 
family names in this part of the country ; e.g. — 

Bridd (of Hastings). A family of Breeds is still 
resident in that town. ' Brid ' is the A.-S. form of 
Bird. 

WuLGAR, now written Wodgar and WixMgar. 

BoGE, hodie Bogue. 

WuLMBB, now Woolm^. 

SwETMAN, now Stveatman and Sioeetmaii. 

Elard, hodie Eilard. ■ 

DUNMING has preserved its original orthography for 
upwards of eight centuries.'f' 

We have a few surnames from Welsh names, as 
Cradock (from Caradoc), Chovme (from Chun), Merricks 
and Meyrick (from Meirric), Meredith, and Madox, 
corrupted to Maddicks, ' whereby hangs a tale." " Are 
you acquainted with Tnathematicat" asked a young 
pedant of a country acquaintance. " No," was the 
reply ; " I know Tom Maddicks and WiU Maddicka, 
but as to Matthy, I never heard tell on him before." 

Next in order come the names terminating with 
SON, as Adamson, Johnson, Menryson, Clementson, 

* Wimbledon, ia Surrej, \a probably the twt or endosare of one 
Wiuebftld, a SazOD. 

t It ihould be obaeired, however, that lereral of thete namM oocoT 
on coini not itruck in thia part of Eogkod. 
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Riclianlsmi, Philipaon, &c., whose derivation is clears 
together with Heardson* Crotveon, Quilson, Wigson, 
&C., from corrupted names, or from names no longer in 
use. Many of these were doubtless assumed before 
the Conquest, as we find GrimJcelson, Gamelson, &c., 
in the time of Edward the Confessor, if not earlier. 
The Norman fitz, a corruption of riLS, was used in 
the same way, and among the conquered Saxons was 
sometimes adopted instead ; thus fiv;r,ynnon7ie and 
Hardinyson'tichecanic Fitz-St'Xi'inand Fits-Jlardiny ;'f 
generally liowever the fitz denotes a Norman ex- 
traction. Sometimes, but rarely, son was appended to 
a profes.sion, trade, title, or condition, as Dv.lxson, 
ClarlLnon-, Cuohon, WH'jhtnon, Smill'non, Mutferson, 
Stevxirdson, Hindson, and Widouson. 

In Scotland there are several names analogous to 
these, as McMastcr, McKn'ujht, McPnest, M<:Q>icen. 
McBHda seems to perpetuate a sciandal ; but what 
shall be said of McCamhridtje and McQvxiher ! It 
may well be supposed that some of these are cor- 
ruptions. Mcintosh or Mackintosh is the son of the 
Leader ; McNahh, the son of the Abbot ; and McPher- 
aon the son of tlie Parson. 

The FITZ or SON conjoined to a female name is 
thought to denote illegitimacy, as Fitz-Paiiv.tl, Fitz- 
Emmet ; Anson, Eveson, Emson, and Nehon, from 
Ann, Eve, Emma, and Nel or Eleanor.J So also 

* Heanl maj bu from ktrd, a keeper of cntttc or sheep. 

t " The UM of tho prefix fitz lias, with propriety, been reviTed in 
modem times. The eldest ion of Ilarris, Earl of Malmcsbiuj, is, b^ 
title of courtesy, Yiicount Fitilmrria." 

t Some of these apparently female nanici are possibly corruptions 
of masculine ones ; thus Ansun may be Hangon — Nelson, Ncilson, &c. 
Speaking of NeiUoa or Neilsen, 1 was informed at Copenliagen, whore 
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Sasavs, Maudlins (Magdalene), Anne, Avis (Hawisa), 
Qixtce, Hamuih, Pegge, that ia Margery, Betty, Sail, 
Naiice, Mary, Jtadiel, Jane, and the like. But it 
should be remembered, that the Romans occasionally 
used their mother's name, when bom in wedlock, and 
that our Henry the Second called himself Fits- 
Empi-ess. 

Other names are formed of, and upon, the cant or 
abbreviated Christian names ; (" pardon me," saJth 
Master Camden, " if I offend any, for it is but my 
coniectwre,") as Nat for Nathaniel, Bill for William, 
Wat for Walter, and many such like, which you may 
learn of nursea ! Whether these odd monosyllables 
were oripnally applied to children* as terms of en- 
dearment, and thus acquired the appellation of nursc- 



the latter ipetling ia adopted, tliat the Duiei admitted Lord Nelson ta 
be one of their counlrTmen, notwithitendinf; bis rough Tuit in 1802. 
See my "Wayside Notes in Scandinavia." 

* How came such names as the folloiring Ut be appropriated to 
birds, quadrupeds, and fiihes ? 

Jaek-Daie. Bob ; Bohm, tbe redbreast. 

itag-PU (Margaret). Jaek-Hem, the heron. 

Ckiek-a-Bidd^ (Bridget). WiU, the sea-guU. 

Hedgi-iiikt (Michael), the hedge- Reynard, the fox. 

sparrow. Jtwng-Wren. 

Jack-Au. Tom-Tit, the titmouse. 

Poll-Parrot. Jack, the pike. 

Dleky-Bird. Dobbin, a horse (Robert). 

Neddg-Au. Billy and iVonnjr Goal. 

Tib, a oat (Theobald). PAipp (PhUip), a sparrow. (Skclton.) 

7bm- Cat, Jaek-Avil, » species of crab. 

0ii, a cat (Shakspeare, HeniylT. Tabbi/-Cat (Tabitha). 

— Oilbert). 
Even inanimate things, as machines, bear similar appellations ; wit- 
ness Boatting-Jaet and Spiming-Jemy ! 
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names, I carniot say. Camden favours this opinioa 
They " seem," says he, " to proceede firom nurses to 
their nurslings ; or from fathers and maisters to their 
boyes and seruants : for as according to the old pro- 
verbe Omnis kerus seruo TtumoayUabua, in respect to 
their short commands ; so Omnia aeruus hero monoayl- 
lahus, in respect to the curtolling their names." 

The Anglo-Saxons sometimes shortened proper 
names in this manner : e.g., Saba for Saeborht ; Totta 
for Torhthelm, Sicgga for Sigefrit^ or for Sigibed, Eda 
for Etldwine, .^Ule for jElfwine, &c " We are led to 
believe," observes Mr. Kembte, " in the gradual recep- 
tion by bodies of men of such misnomers as delight 
us in our nurseries, and to accept the ways of society 
in very early periods, not indeed as child-like but as 
childish." 

In the fifteenth centuiy these misnomers were so 
commonly applied that they were even introduced 
into legal documents. Personages of some distinction 
are called indifferently Roger and Hodgkyn, Walter 
and Watkyn, in the coarse of the same deed. 
Monarchs themselves deemed it no slight to be thus 
miscalled ; thus our later Henries were frequently 
designated Hany. The poet Gower has the following 
verses on the occasion of Wat Tyler's insurrection, 
which are curious as containing several of these abbre- 
viated names in a Latin dress : 

" WiTTE TocBt, cui Thoiu Tenit, Deque Simts reUrdat, 
BiTquc, OiBBB aimul, HiEKS Tenire aubent ; 
CoiXB furit, quern Bobex juTit, Documenta puADtM 

Cum quibut ad damnum Wills coire rolat, 
OKioai rapil, dum Datix atrepit, comes eat quibna Hobbk, 

LiKKiN et in medio noa minor eaie putat ; 
Hdbdb fvnt, quern JrsDB terit, duin Tibbs juratur, 
iCEE domotquc Tiros Tellit, en enie neoat," £c. 
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Andrews has rendered these lines in the following 
humorous manner : 

" Wat criM, Tom fliea, nor SruEiif tt»j» aaide ; 

And Batt and Oibb and Hyeb, they tumnioD loud ; 
CoLLDt and Bob combustibles proTide, 

While Will the mischief forirards in the crowd ; 
Gbbo liBwls, Hob bawls, and Datt joius the cry, 

With Labkih not the least among the throng ; 
HoDD drubs, Judd scrubs, while Tib stands grinning hj. 

And Jack witli sword aud fire-brand madly strides along !" 

The names of the class of which I am now treating 
are exceedingly numerous, as eight, ten, or even fif- 
teen surnames are sometimes formed upon a single 
Christian name. The name of William, indeed, is the 
basis of no less than twentv-ntne auch names, as will 
be seen by referring to the list I am about to place 
before the reader. Besides the syllable bon, annexed 
to the cant names SlM, Will, Hodoe, &c., we have 
three principal terminations; kin, ot, and cock, as 
SimMn, Wilrtwt, Hedgecock. Of the first two it is 
only necessary to state that they are diminutives; 
-Hn being derived from the Flemish,* and -ot from 
the French. Thus Timpk'm stands for " little Tim" or 
Timothy, and Adcot for " little Ade," or Adam. But 
the termination cock is not so easily disposed of. 
Camden appears to derive it from the male of birds : 
hence among his names deduced from the " winged 
nation," he places Alcocke, Wilcocke, and Sandcodce ; 

' It may be remarked tliat names vrilh this or a simitar termination 
are still very numerous in Holland. There is a great similarity be- 
twe«n the family nomenclature of that country and oar own, especially 
in those names which Iistb Christian names as their basis. Thus 
Symonds is Simmonds ; Ifuygens, Higgins ; Fieters, Peters, &c. The 
termination 'ion is found in most of the languages of Oothic origin. 
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but, SO far as I am acquainted with our provincial dia- 
lects, these are not names locnHy assigned to any par- 
ticular species of birds, as sonic others (slirillcock, 
stnrmcock, &c.) are well known to be. We must 
therefore look elsewhere for the origin of the termina- 
tion. 

Considerable disctissiou on this subject took place in 
the pages of tlio Gentleman's Mngazinc some years since, 
the substance of which is given below. A correspondent, 
J. A. C. K., in an article published in that periodical 
in May, 1837, speaking of the great number of sur- 
names of which COCK is a component syllable, observes, 
that " many of them are evidently Iwrrowcd from tbc 
animal creation, as Peacock, employed to designate s. 
vain, showy fellow ; Woodcock, applied to a silly 
coxcomb ; and SuiLCoCK, that is diriUcoil; iv Derby- 
shire provincialism for the throstle. EococK or Baw- 
cocK, is, of coui-sc, nothing more nor less than the 
French Bcaucoq, fine fellow.' Alcock, Badcock, 
Drawcock, GnococK, Slocock, this sapient scribbler 
casts aside as " indelicate ;" " Luccock or Luckcock," 
he continues, " probably denotes some lucky iiidi- 
vidual (!). With respect to Hitchcock, it appears to 
have been synonymous with woodcock, and employed 

to signify a silly fellow Glasscock, Aikxwk, 

MuLCOCK, bid defiance to all etymology, unless the 
termination be a corruption of cot Thus Glasscock 

becomes Glas-cote, Adeock, At-cotc, &c It 

seems highly probable that Atcock and Alcock, Hk- 
COCK and Wilcock, are but varieties of Atcot and 
Alket, Hickot and Wilkot, the familiar terms At and 
Hal, Hick and Will, for Arthur, Henry, Isaac, and 
William. As far as relates to the latter name, Wil- 
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cock, I am decidedly of opinion that sucli has been its 
original form, corroborated as it is by the surnames of 
Wilcoekes and WUcoxon, still existing amongst us." 
^ This communication led to a second (Gent. Mng. 
Sept. 1837), in which the writer observes, that oi.ly 
six out of the one hundred and fifty names contain- 
ing this mysterious syllable can be assigned to the 
animal creation; while he is inclined to think many of 
tlie names local, being derived from cod; a hillock: 
Oockhurn, the bum by the hillock ; CocUunn, the ham- 
let by the hillock: so also Cocljielil, Cocl>iuhje, Code- 
wood, &c. The reader will remark that in tiiis article 
the examples are chosen from such names as have c<x;k 
" for their initial, and not for their final syllable, and 
therefore do not aid our inquiry; although the deriva- 
tion of Cockbum, &c., is probably correct. 

My friend the late Mr. John Gough Nichols, F.S.A., 
in a third article on the same topic (Gent. Mag. May, 
1838), remarks that the word "often occurs in the re- 
cords of this country under the various fomi-s of Coc, 
Koc, le Cok, le Coq, &c., answering, in fact, to tlie 
Latin Coqu.118, more usually, during the middle ages, 
written Cocus, and while the greater number of those 
ancient professors of the culinary- art have modified 
their orthography to Coke, or Cooke, or Cook, others 
have evidently retained the final c, and thus assimi- 
lated their names to the victims instead of the lords of 
the kitchen. Hence we proceed to Cock, Cocks, and 
Cox." He then quotes the Great Rolls of the Ex- 
; chequer for 25 Hen. III., 1241, in which one Adam Coc 
[ or Cok is commissioned by the king to superintend 
I certain repairs at Clarendon palace, " and to instruct 
the workmen, so that the kitchen and stables might be 
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enclosed within the outer wall." Having hit upon 
this clue, he thinks it leads to an " explanation of some 
of the names ending in cock, as Meacock, the meat- 
cook (!) Sulcock, the SALT-MEAT-cook (! !) Slocock, the 
SLOW-cook (! ! !) and Badcock, tlie iMPERFECT-cook 

(MM) Grocoche is the gross or ivkolesale cook 

... or, perhaps, te gros coc, or fat cook (!) and those 
compounded with Christian names are thus readily 
accounted for. Wilcox will be William the Cook; 
Hancock, Johan the Cook; Sandercock, Alexander 
the Cook ; Jeffcqck, JeflFry the Cook, &c* The 
Allcocks may be descended from Hal the Cook, unless 
their great ancestor was Aide coc wfi, the HaU-Cook." 
Some otliers, he thinks, have originated from names of 
places, as Laycock from Lacock, in Wiltshire, &c,, &c. ; 
others from the bird, from their being persons of noisy 
or pugnacious dispositions, or perhaps from their prac- 
tice of early rhivg (I). Cockerell, he justly says, is 
derived " from cockerel, a young or dwarf bii-d of that 
species." 

" Aritl. Whicli of lie, or Adrian, for a good wager, first begins to crow ? 

Seb. The old cock. 

Attt. The coeiret. 

Seb. Done : tlie wager P" Tempeil, Act ii.. Scene i. 

That Peacock, Woodcock, and a few others are 
derived from birds, is unquestionable, seeing that we 
have the congenerous names Raven, Finch, Sparrow, &;a 
from that source ; and that others are corruptions of 
cot, cannot, I think, be denied; but that coCK, as a 
termination, has aught to do with cocus, coq, or cook, 

■ If Cliristian names were erer lo compounded with TOcalions, how 
ii it that we have no such namea aa Han-Kuna as well as Hancock ; 
Witt-TtrLLBS, as well aa Wilcock ; Sander-iiMJUS, as weU as Sandercock 
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is a supposition perfectly ridiculous. As to J. G. N.'s 
record ia tlie Exchequer Etolls, it is a most amusing 
piece of nonsense to imagine that the said Adam Coc 
wan the royal cook. Who indeed ever heard of a cook's 
possessing any architectural skill beyond what is re- 
quired in the constructon of the walls of a gooseheriy 
tart or a venison pasty ? Besides, what hod a cook to 
do with walling in the royal stables? Wo have just 
ns much right to assume that he was the king's farrier. 
But even admitting this same Adam's surname to have 
been originally derived from that necessary ofBce of 
the kitchen, does it at all explain Meacock, Salcock, 
&:e. 1 I do not consider the question deserving of a 
serious reply.* 

What then ia the meaning of COCK ? Why, it is 
simply a diminutive, the same as OT or kin. This 
opinion I had formed long before I saw the correspond- 
ence just noticed, and it is supported by numerous 
proofs. I do not profess to assign a satisfactory mean- 
ing to all the names with this termination ; yet I think 
I have been successful in affixing that of five-sixths of 
all such names as I have ever met with. And I doubt 
not that the remainder might be explained with equal 
facility were not the Christian names of which they are 
the diminutives extinct. Badcock and Salcock in 
J. G. N.'s list are evidently " Little Bat," that is, 
Bartholomew ; and " Little Saul," which, however 
unenviable a name, was sometimes used by our ances- 
tors. In like manner we may account for W'dcoclcs or 
Wilcox, "Little William," Allcock, "little Hal or 

• Let me not be understood ns cnlcrlaining the slightest liisri-j]' ut 
for J. O.N., who occupied a deservedly ciaUed stulion ia Em^_IMi 
HTcLnologicol literature. Homer himsclC soraetiaics slicpa. 
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Hany," Ltickocl; " little Luke," and the rest.* My 
old friend, N. Bailey, $t\oXo7o;, whom I have found 
very useful in these matters, has not the word cock in 
tliis sense, but he has the low Latin terms Coca, a liUle 
boat, an<l Cocula, a smaU drinking cup, which I think 
help me a " little." The term, in its simple form, was 
probably never used except in a familiar colloquial 
manner, and in this way the lower orders in the south 
of England are still accustomed to address small 
boys with, " Well, my little Cock" a piece of tautology 
of which they are not at all aware. 

In Lincolnshire a little, fussy person is called a 
Cochmirall, and in other districts auy diminutive per- 
son is designated Cock-o-iny-Tkumb. The true meaning 
of the much-debated expression Cockney seems to be a 
spoilt or effeminate hoy. " Puer in deliciis matris 
nutritus — Anglice 8 kokCn&p."t 

In Scotland, a cock-laird is a landowner who culti- 
vates the whole of his estate — a little or ntinor laird. 
Nor must we forget the use of this mysterious syllable 
in the ancient nursery-rhyme of 

Ride a eoet-hanu 
To BMtbuTT Croai, fto. 

where little horse is evidently intended. I was long 
puzzled with the surname Coxe, which I have now no 
hesitation in calling a synonym of Little. Mr. Goxhead 
is probably Mr. Little-head, in contradistinction, I 
presume, to Mr. Greathead. What a pity it is the 

* A cormpoudent reminds me that " occ u still m cotnmoii dimina- 
tive in ScotUnd, u Willocl, IauocI, Numocic" l^iis BnggMtion 
enables ns to account for PoUoek, Mattock, and Btidock, vhii^ may be 
modiGcations of Paul, Uatthew, and Baldwin. 

t MS. in BibL Beg. quoted bj HalUwell. 
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syllables of that j^entleman's name 'were not trans- 
posed, for be might then stand a fair chance of ob- 
taining the preferment of Head-Cook in J. G. N.'s 
kitchen t* 

But lest I should he accused of making " much ado 
about nothing," I proceed to set down my list of son- 
names, nurse-names, and diminutives, which may 
furnish some amusement to the reader : — 

From Adam are derived Adams, Adames, Adamson, 
Ade,t Adye, Adey, Addis, Addy, Addison, 

• I thought I h&il settled the true etymologj of this termination— 
COCK ; but from the corretpoudeace of sevenil litcrarj frieuds I find 
that it still remoini a moot point. It would bo no difficult m&tter to 
goteip over an additional half-dozen of pages in a similar style to the 
precedinK ; bat aa the tendency of such diseusiions is rather to darken 
than to elucidate the subject in hand, I deem it most prudent to leare 
the matter to the decision of the reader. I cannot howerer resist the 
temptation to quote a few observations witli which I have been faToured 
by the secretary of the Oa£lio Society of London. " Coeh, the Welsh 
for red," says that gentleman, "makes in English, Cox and Coeii." 
. . . . " They "—namely, the lumames in Cook—" are merely CtaSlic, 
Cornish, and Welsh terms (! !), expreniTe of personal qualities alJghUy 
modified into English, as 

"Auiic. 

Algoch, great, Aleoek, 

Stangoch, pettish, Staneoek, 

Magooh, clumsy or lai^e-fisted, 
MaeiKk and MeaeDek, 

Baoocfa, lame, Baeoeh, 

Leaoooh, high-cheeked, Zajrcoot, 

Lucoch, bDw-legg«d, £HM«t, 

Pe«coch, gay, handsome, Peaeoet. 
" aOclslt. 

Boobog, blob-cheeked, Pteoch, 

Bachog, crooked, Baeock, Ac, Ic." 
t Adam is usually abbreviated to Jde in the Nonaruin BoUe, and 
other ancient records. 
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A(h-ocl.; Addiscot, Aihliscocl; Adkins, and 

Addecutt. 
Abraham, Abrahams, Abramson, Mabb, Mabbs, 

and Mabbot. 
Arthuh, Atts, Atty, Atkins, Atkinson, and 

Atcod-; perhaps also Aitkin and Aikin. 
Andrew, Andrews, Anderson, Henderson. 
Aldred, Alderson. 
Alexander, Sanders, Sanderson, Sandercock, 

Sanson, Allix, Aiken, Alley. 
AiNULPH, Haynes, HaJoson. 
Alan, Allanson, Hallet, £lkins, Elkinson. 
Anthony, Tony, Tonson, Tonkin. 
Benjamin, Benn, Benson, Bancodc, and Seii- 

luicoclc. 
Baldwin, Ball, Bawcock, Baldey, Baldock, 

Balderson, Bawson, 
Bartholomew, Batts, Rites, Batson, Bartiett, 

Batcock, Btulcoch, Batty, Batkin. 
Bernard, Bernards, Bernardson, Bamai'd, 

Barnet,* Berners, Barnes-t 
Christopher, Cbristopherson, Kister, Kitts, 

Kitson. 
Chthbert, Cuthbeitson, Cutts. 
Clappa, an obs. SaKon name, Clapp, Clapps, 

Clapson.J 
Crispin, Crispe, Cripps. 
Clement, Clements, Climpson. 

■ Often "o comiptc(l. 

+ Dame Jiiliuna Bcrnerii, Uicaulboressof tlio "Boki'of St. AHjaiiV," 
lliougli a kiioiTu despentlant of the Lords Beriierf, was oflcii cnUcil 
Santcs, and tlmt cveu bj licrsclf. 

I Ctoplittm, in Surrey, is tlie ham or dwelling of " Clapijn," a Saio'i, 
wlio held tlio mftiwv in tlic time of tUc Coufts^ur. 
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From Charles, Charley, Kell, Kelson, Kelley. 

DiGortT, Digg, Dig^;e8, Diggioa, Digginson, 

Tegg! 
Drogo, Drew, Dray, Drayson, Drocock. 
DoDA, an obsolete Saxon name, Dodd, Dodson. 
Donald, Donaldson, Donkin. 
Dennis, Denison, Tennison. 
Daniel, Dann,* Daniels, Tmicocl: 
DuNSTAN, Dunn (if not from the colour). 
David, Davey, Daffy, Davison, Davi<?, Dawes,-^ 

Dawkins, Dawkinson, Dawson, Davidge (i.e., 

David'a), kc. 
Edward, Edwarda, Ethards, Edes, Edkins, 

Edwardson, Tedd. 
Elias, Ellis, Ellison, Elliot, Elliotson, Elson, 

Elley, EUet, Lelliot. 
Edmund, Edmunds, Edmundson, Munn, Mon- 

son. 
Eustace, Stace, Stacekyn. 
Francis, Frank, Frankea. 
Fergus, Fergusoo. 
Gideon, Gyde, Giddy, Giddings, Giddies, 

Geddes. 

* UnleBB it be from Dan, on onoient title of respect, from the Lat. 
Dominiu. 

t A oorrespondent proteitt agoinit the derirBtion of Dawes from 
David, and quotes the ' Oloessire ' of Roquefort : " Awe ; eau, miere, 
fontaiae, etang, aqOa ;" adding that tite uame was apelt with an apot- 
trophcD'Awet, eo lately aa 1724, bj Sir William D'Awes, Archbiahop 
of CanterbuT7. I itill think, however, that in many inataooea Dawea 
ia a aimple ' nuno-name :' without it I do not gee how we can gel our 
Dawson, Dawkins, Dawkinson, &e., anymore than we can get Hawkins 
and Hawkiason from Heiirj without the intermediate Hawes. 

VOL. L 12 
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From Gilbert, Gill, Gillot, Gilpin, Gibb, Gibbs, 
Gibbon, Gibbons, Gibson, Gubbins, Gibbings, 
Gipp, Gippa. 

Giles, Gillies, Gilkes,* Gilkin, Qilkinson. 

Geegory, Gregg, Gregson, Grocock, Gregorson, 
Griggs. 

GoDARD or Godfrey, Godkin, Goddiii, Goad. 

Geoffry, Jefierson, JefFson, Jepson, Jefcocl; 
Jeffries, Jifkins. 

Henry, Henrison, Harry, Harris, Horries, 
HaiTison, Hal, Halket, Hawes, Halse, Haw- 
kins, Hnwkinson, Halkins, Allkips, Haskins, 
Alcocl; Hall (sometimes). 

Hugh, Hewson, Huggett, Huggins, Hugginson, 
Hewet, 

Joseph, Joskyn, Juggins, Jupp. 

John, Jolinos, Jones, Jolmson, Johncoch, Janson, 
Jennings, Jonks, Jenkins, Jenkinaon, Jack, 
Jackson, Juxon, (Hans is from 3oluini\fi8), 
Hanson, //([iR-o(}^-,Hanks,Hankinson,Jockins., 

JUDE, Judd, Judkin, Judson. 

Job, Jiibb, Jobson. 

Jacob, Jacobs, Jacobson, Jeakes. 

James, Jamieson. 

Jeremy, Jemson, Gerison, Jerkin. 

Isaac, Isaacs, Isaacson, Hyke, Hicks, Hixon, 
Higson, Hickot, Himock (q. d. Isaack-OCK),. 
Hickox. 

Lawrexcr, Lany, Larkins, Law, Lawes, Law- 
son, Laurie. 



* 'When the initial O is sort, those uamcs abore Duigned to Gilbert 
probably belong to 6ile«. 
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From Luke, Luckins, Luclcoch, Lucock, Locock, Lukin, 

Luckin, Luckings, Luckett. 
MATTHEW,Mathew3,MathesOD,Matsoii, Madison, 

Mathey, Matty, Maddy. 
Maurice, Mon-ison, Mockett, Moxon. 
Mark, Marhcock, Marks. 
Nicholas, Niclioi, NichoUs, Nicholson, Nickson, 

Nixon, Cole, Colet, Colson, Collins,* CoUison, 

Glascock, Glas.wn, 
Neal or NlUELL, Nejde, Neilson, Nelkina. 
Nathaniel, Natkins. 
Oliver, Olliver, OUverson, Olley, NoUs, Nolley, 

Nollekins.f 
Peter, Peterson, Pierce, Pierson, Perkin, Per- 
kins, Purkiss, Perk, Parkins, Parkinson, 

Peters, Parr, Person, Parson (sometimes). 
Philip, Phillips, PUilps, Phelp, Phipson, Phipp, 

Phipps, Phippen, Philpot, Phillot, PhikoxX 

Philippo, Phillopsou, Philipson. 
Paul, Paulett, Pallett, Pawson, Poraon, Pocock, 

Palcock. Palk, Pollock, Polk.§ 

* ' Colline,' Fr., a bill, may ba tiie origin of this name. 
t OliTerOromwell woaknoivii among tlie rojalitts aa"01d Noll." I 
have heard mj lat« father taj tliut in hia youth, on " Beatoration-daj," 
the boja uaed to ling a song, the refrain of which waa ; — 
" We'll hang a stone round Nolly's neck ; 
And throw him in the river." 
i "nilyeock, PiUyeock, sate on a hill, 
If he's not gone, lie aits there etill." 
From the "Nursery Rhjniei of EngUnd," by Mr, Halliwell, who 
oheerree that thia word alao occura in (US. Uarl. 913) a manuscript of 
the fourteenth century. It it probably an older form of Fliilcox- 

S lir. Folk, once President of the United Slates, is the third in descent 
from a l£r. Pollock. Powell, generally regarded as o uontiactioa of 

12— :i 
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From Patrick, Patrickson, Paterson, Patson, Pattison- 
Kalph, Rawes, Rawson, Rawlins, Rawlinson, 

Rason, Roaf.* 
Randolph, Randalls, Rankin, Sanfcock, 
Rhts (WeLsli), Ap Rhys, Price, Apreece, Preece, 

Brice. 
Richard, Richards, Ricliardson, Ritchie, Rick- 
ards, Hitchins, Hitchinson, Hitcltcocl; Dick, 
Dickson, Dixon, Dickens, Dickinson, Dicker- 
son. 
Robert, Robins, Robinson, Roberts, Robertson, 
Robison, Robson, Roby, Dobbs, Dobbie, Dob- 
son,Dobbing, Dobinson.Hoby, Hobbs,Hobson, 
Hobkina, Hopkins. 
Roger, Rogers, Rogerson, Hodges, Hodgson, 
Hodgkin, Hodgkinson, Hoskin (i), Hodd, 
Hodson (if not from Odo), Hudson. 
Rethold, Renolds, Reynoldson, Raincock. 
Samuel, Samson, Samkin, Samwell. 
SwEYNE, Swaine, Swainson, Swinson. 
Simon, Symons, Simmonds, Simf>sOD, Simmcs, 
Symes, Sims, Simcock, Simcoe, Simpkin, 
Simpkinson. 
Stephen, Stephens, Stephenson, Stercocl (?), 
Steen, Steenson, Stimson, Stinson, Stiff (?). 
Stebbing, Stubbs, Tiffany. 
Silas or Silvester, Silcock. 



tlie Wttbh Ap-Howell, may wiQi equal probability be deduced froni 

FmiL Indeed, Potetl it a common ortbogrspbj of tbe latter name : 

" After the text of Crist, and Potetl and Ion." 

Wright'* anxtr, 7229. 
* See Faaton Letter*. 
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From TmoTHr, Tim, Timba, Timras, Timmings, Tirap- 
Bon, Timpkins. 

THOMAS,Thom,Tom,Thoms,Thompaon,Thomlin, 
Thomlinsoii, Tompkins, Tampkins (a ncprth- 
em pronunciation), Thompkiason, Tbompsett, 
Tampaett (northern). 

ToBiT, Toby, Towes, Towson, Tobin, Tubbe, 
Tubbes. 

TuRCHETiL, Turke. 

Theobald, Tibbald, Tipple (a murderous cor- 
ruption),* Tipkins, Tibbs, Tippet, Tibbats. 

Walter, Waltere, Watt, Watts, Watson, Wat- 
kins, Watkinson, Watcock. 

William, Williams, Williamson, Wills, Wilka, 
Wilkins, Wilkinson, Wickens, Wickeson, Bill, 
Bilson, Wilson, Woolcock, Woolcot, Wilcocke, 
and Wilcox, WUcockson, Wilcoxon, WiUet, 
Willmott, Willy, Will^, WiUis, WyUe, WiUott, 
Till, Tillot, Tilsou, Tillotson, Tilly, Gumiam,t 
Guillim. 

APPARENTLY DERIVED FROM FEMALE NAMEa 

From Aqatha, Agg. 

Alice, Alee and Alison. 
Agnes, Annis, Anson. 
Barbara, Babh 
Catherine, Rates. 

* At Heath6eld, in Suuez, ia a place callad Tipple's OrMn : in old 
vritinp it ia apelled Theobald'*. 

t The baptismal name is so spelled b^ Leland. " Bj* the wi^ ohnndie 
cohabited of old tjme a gentihnan, Johaone* do St. Winnooo. After, 
the lordwHastiDgea wer owners of it, and they sold to Otultiom Lome's 
gret gnmd&ther now IjTing."— Am. QmnmU. 
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From Margaret, Marjory, Margerison, Margetts, Mar- 
getson, Margison, Magga, Magson. 

Mart, Moll, Malkiu, Makios, Mokinson, MoIsod, 
Maycock (?). 

Nib and Is are Frencli nurse-names for Isabel, 
whence Nibbs, Niblett, Ibson, Ibbotson. 

Such names as these are supposed to denote the 
illegitimacy of tlie original bearers. Natural children 
among the Komans took their mothers' names, and 
our own laws sanction the same practice. In the 
Swiss canton of Appeozel, a law prevails compelling 
illegitimates to bear the name and bourgeoi«ie of their 
mother, and they accordingly use such designations as 
"Pagan, fils de Marie," or, mare simply, "Pierre, fils 
de sa mfere," — a name implying, according to Ducange, 
that the father'r; name was unknown. 

On the other hand, and fur the benefit of such as 
bear these names, but who object to this insinuation 
of the bend smifiter into their pedigree, I would observe 
that the rule above alluded to does not always hold 
good. The Romans often gave their sons and daughter 
names representing those of their mothers: "In many 
Boman inscriptions," as Salvertc remarks, " it is seen 
that a son with equal respect and tenderness towards 
both the authors of his being, emplo^'ed after his own 
name the maternal designation as well as the pater- 
nal."* In the town of Montdoubleau, in France (dep. 

* Since the trianomina tie becoming nearlj at indiapenuble Among 
HI u thej 'were in old Rome, I nould euggc^t to pareota the desiniblt:- 
nesa of making the mcther'a maiden lunmuie the itcond ftppell&tive, as 
* John Bvtttll Smith.' Were aach a, practice general, how much asaiat- - 
auce would be rendered to future genealogiati ! And ■■ I wiih to 
promote b; humble example wliat 1 recuiumeiid in word*, I bftre girea 
■11 mj onii chiltlrun llie maternal ■urnsme in tliii maouer. 
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<le Loire-et-Cher), immemorial usage has given to a 
younger, or to the youngest child, the surname of the 
mother; and other instances might easily be adduced. 
The analogous practice of bearing the armorial ensigns 
of the mother when she was an heiress or belonged to 
a higher rank than the father, is familiar to the student 
of our medieval heraldry. 

We have already seen that the Romans frequently 
formed one name from another by elongation, as 
Constans, Constantius, Constantinus, a series of names 
exactly parallel to our Wilks, Wilkins, Wilkinson ; 
and a still further analogy is observable in the names 
which end in POR, which is said to be a contraction of 
pucr: hence Publipor, Marcipor, Lucipor; and our own 
Johnson, Wilson, and Richardson, originated in the 
same principle. 

There is no reason to suppose that the abbreviated 
or nurse-names implied any disrespect to the persons 
to whom they were given, or that the Dicks and 
Dicksons were less respectable than the Richards and 
Richardsons of olden times. The Lincolnshire inn* 
keeper mentioned by Camden laboured, therefore, under 
a mistake ; — but let Mr. Clarencieux tell his own 
story : — 

" Daintie was the deuice of my host of Grantham, 
which would wisely make a difference of degrees in 
persons, by the termination of names in this word Sojt, 
as between Robertson, Robinson, Robson, Hobsoa ; 
Richardson, Dickson, and Dickinson ; Wilson, William- 
son, aftd Wilkinson; Jackson, Johnson, Jenkinson, as 
though the one were more worshipfull than tiie other 
by his degrees of comparison." 

Some Christian names have been oddly compounded 
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■wjtb other words to fonn surnames, as Cfoodhugh, 
Maitkewniav, Marklove, Fulljamea (perhaps Foljambe), 
Hm-^-ijma-n, Cobbledick (on J. G. N.'s theory, 'Dick the 
Cobbler !'), JackaniaTt, and Dulkumphrey! 

The name of John has at least seven of these stxaoge 
prefixes, viz.: LitUeJOHN, MickleJOHN, UpJOHN, Prette- 
JOHN, AppleJOHN, ProperJOHN, and BrowruOHN ! ! ! I 
cannot consider these last corruptions of other names, 
as the prefixes seem to be all siffjiificant and descrip- 
tive. Indeed so common is the forename John, that 
before the invention of regular surnames, these sobri- 
quets might have been given with great propriety, for 
the sake of distinction, to as many inhabitants of any 
little village. Thus the least John of the seven would 
be the Little John of the locality ; while Mickle (that 
is great) John, would be a very appropriate designa- 
tion for the most bulky of the number ; John at the 
ujipei' end of the street might be called Up-John; 
Pretty John was, I suppose, the beau of the village ;. 
while the goodman who had the best orchard was 
styled Apple-John;* Proper-John, no doubt, answered 
to his name, and was a model of pix>priety to all the 
youth of the parish ^ while, to complete the list, 
Brown-John possessed a complexion which would not 
have disgraced a mulatto. All this may be rejected 

* 1 mvf remark, in sapport of Uiia etjmologj, tiiftt I once knew a 
perxni wbo wu funoiu for growing an uceUent kind of potalOM, on 
wbidi mooonnt he wu often apoken of by hia ruatio neightwura ti 
Taler-Jokm.' Jjfirjolm, in Sbakepeaie'a time, waa the nam« of • 
■p«dM of api^e. " Do I not bat« > Do I not dwiodle ?" mj* Fal- 
atnff; "whj mT akin hang! about me like an old ladj'a kmaegown^ 
lam withered like an old AfpltJokn" — Hen. IV., actiii. 

t Sometimes 'proper' aignified faandNme ; aa "Uoiea waa % proper- 
diild."— /Tcft. XL 23. "A pn^er jootb ud UU."— Old SalM. 
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by profound etymologists and grave and solemn anti- 
quaries OS inconsiderate trifiing, though to the good- 
natured ' gentle reader ' it may appear quite as satis- 
factory'' as some of their more recondite speculations. 

The foregoing paragraph had been twice in print 
before the etymology of a very curious name, which I 
had often seen, occurred to me as being similar — I 
mean Grosjean, which literally signifies ' Big or Fat 
John/ and is still applied in France by way of sobri- 
quet to any self-important person. The occurrence of 
this name in another language seems a strong proof of 
my hypothesis. It is by no means uncommon in 
England. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF SURXAIIES DERIVED FROSI NATURAL OBJECTS. 

JNE would suppose that when almost every 
tlescviptiou of locality, whether town, vil- 
lage, luanoi', park, hill, dale, bridge, river, 
pond, wood, or green ; every dignity, office. 
profe'ision, and trade ; every peculiarity of body and 
of mind, and every imaginable modification of every 
Christian name, had contributed their full quota to the 
nomenclature of Englishmen, the few millions of 
familie-i inhabiting our island would have all been 
supplied with burnames ; but no: the thirst for variety 
(that charming word !) was not yet satisfied ; and con- 
sequently recourse was had to 

" objects c^Iestinl and things terrene, 
Tlie nondrou! glories of the firmament. 
And all the civntiiros of thU nether scene. 
Beast!, fiflic?, birds, mid trees, in beauteous green 
Tclad, and even stones ." 

Accordingly we find the names of the heavenly 
bodies, beasts, birds, fishes, insects, plants, fruits, 
flowers, metals, ice, kc, very frequently borne as sur- 
names. I shall first attempt a classification of these 
names under their various genera, and then offer some 
remarks on their probable origin. 
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I. From the Heavenly Bodies. Sun, Moon, Star, 

II. From Quadrupeds : 

Ass* Bear, Btu-k, Badger, Bidl, Bullock, Boar, 
Beaver, Catt, Colt, Coney, Cuttle (!), Cow, Calfe, Deer, 
Doe, Fox, Faxvn, Goat, Goodsltecp, Hart, Hogg, Hare, 
Hound, Heifer, Kine (I), Kitten, Kydd, Lyon, Leppard, 
Lambe,f Leveret, Mare, Mvle, Mole, Oxen (!), Otter, 
Oldbuck, PantJier, Puss, Poodle (!), Palfrey, Plgg, Roe- 
buck, Ram, Rahhit, Roe, Setter, Steed, SUdlion, Stee)v, 
Squirrel, Seal,l Stagg, Tiger, Wlldhore, and Wetlterltogg. 

Some names of animals now obsolete, or only used 
in our provincial dialects, ai-e retained in surnames, 
as — 

Brock, a badger, in various dialects. In others it 
means an inferior horse, and "hence," says Kennett, 
"the name of 'brockman' in Kent, i.e., horseman." 
The surname Bruckman is still in use, but I tliink 
analogy (sec ant'!) is in favour of the 'brockman' 
of old having been a hunter of badgers. The Wicliffite 
version of the N. Test, renders Hebr. xi. ;!7, " Thei 
wenten about in brock skynnes, and in skynnes of 
geet"§ 

'TbiiiB menlioncdna a siirnanie by one or two autliorities : I muat 
confeis I h«Te never met will) it. 

+ Charles Lkmb, in n>p1jf to tlio question, " Wlio first imposed tliee, 
gentle name P" coniea to tlie conclution that hi* aiiceatorg vera eUep- 
herda! 

X Seal, howerer, is more Viltclj the A.-S. »et or sele, a hall. 
{ See more in Ualli well's Diet, and Way'a Parr. Prompt, in roc. 
Bnek. Botli this word and ' stot ' are employed by Chaucer to desig- 
nate beasta of drauglit. 

" Thay scigh a cart, tliat chargid waa with hay. 
Which tliat a carter drof forth in his way. 
Deep waa the way, for which the cart stood ; 
Ihp carter smoot, and cryde as he wcr wood ; 
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Todd, a fox. 

Talbot, a mastiff; a familiar heraldric term. 

Gray, another provincialism for the badger. 

{Clutterhuck, which T have heretofore assigned to 
this class, is supposed hy Mr. Talbot* to be a local 
name from the A,-S. and German ' cluttr/ ' kluttr,' clear, 
pure, transparent, and ' beck,' a little stream.) 

Fitchett, a stoat or polecat. 

Stotf, a young ox. 

Veal (in Anglo-Norman records, Le Veal), a calf. 

Moyle is the O. E. for any labouring beast ; and Capel 

is an old word, signifying a strong horse ; hence Chaucer, 

" And gare liim caplti to lib carte." 

In an ancient " ballade of Robyn Hood" we have, 

" Yonder I hearo Sjr Quy'a home blow, 
It blows BO wel in tjde ; 
And jonder lie oomeB, tlmt wight yeoman. 
Clad in lija capul-hidk." 

I have not found the name of Mouse in modera 
times, but " le Mouse" occurs in the Nonarum Rolls. 

One of the most sintrular designations I ever met with 
is that of a gentleman of fortune in Kent. His family 
name was Bear, and as he had maternal relatives of the 
name of Savage, his parents gave him the Christian 
(or rather un-Christian) name of Savage I Hence he 
enjoyed the pleasing and amiable name of Savage 
Bear, Esquire ! 

Not content with having appropriated the names of 



' Hayl, brvi ; kayt,- ttot ; what apare je for the stones ? 
The fend,' quoth he, ' now fech body and bones !' " 

Wright'* Chaue. 7121, Ac 
* EDglisk Etymol. 
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the living animaU, our ancestors sometimes, oddly 
enough, adopted the terms applied to their flesh, 
&c., when dead, as Mutton, Tripe, Pigfat, Gammon, 
Brawn, Giblets, Hogsjiesh* and Bacon. These two last 
were once borne by two innkeepers at Worthing, then 
-a very small . town ; whereupon a rustic poetaster 
peuned the ensuing most elegant stanza : 

" Wortliing ia a pretty place, 
Andifl'miiot miatakeu, 
If JOU can't get anj butchers' meat, 
There's Hogiifleth and Bacon !" 

III. Surnames derived from BlRDij are fully as 
numerous as those from quadrupeds : 

Bird, Blackbird, Bunting, BuXJinch, Buzzard, Bar- 
nacle, Bustard, Coote, Crane, Cock, Cuckoo, Crake, 
Chick, Chicken, Chaffinch, Crowe, Capon, Drake, Duck, 
Dove, Daw, Eglea, Fowle, Finch, FtUco^i, Goshawk, 
Grouse, Gander, Goose, Gosling, Gull, Goldjinch, 
Hawke, Howlett, Heron, Heme, Jay, Kite, Lin/net, 
Larke, Mallard, Higfitiiigale, Peacock, Partridge, 
Pheasant, Pigeon, Parrot, Raven, Mooke, Buff, Swan, 
Sparrow, Swallow, Sparrowhawk, Starling, Stoi-k, 
Swift, Turtle, Teale, Thrudi, Throssd, WUdrake, Wild- 
goose, Woodcode,'f Woodpecker, Wren! 

Obsolete or Provincial Names of Birds used as sur- 
names: — 

Oulver (A.-S.), a pigeon, whence the local names 
Ctdverhouse (dove-cot), Cvlverwell, &c. 

* The mutreM of b ladies' Hminarj in K faabionable watering*ptM«, 
who nsed to Adrertiie her ettabliihmeut under thit luune, now eptlia it 
Ho'JUihl 

t Woodeoet was an unfortunate name. It waa often giren bj waj of 
•obriquet to rain and sill; people, from the rulgar notion that the bird 
deugoated bj it wh iminltn ! 
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Bisset (Fr.), a wild pigeon. 

Henafiaw (O, E. ' hernshaw ;' in blazon, ' heronsewe*), 
a youDg heron. One family of this name bear the 
allusive coat of three herons.* 

Popjay (0. E. ' popinjay'), a parrot. Shooting at 
the popinjay was a favourite amusement among our 
ancient toxophilitea 

Carnell, a bird, but of what species I am not quite 
certain. Hone mentions a Christmas carol com- 
mencing, 

" Aa I paiaed bj a river side. 

And ai I there did rein (ramble), 
In mrgument I cbanci-d to bear 
A carnal and a crane." 

" A cardnell volant' occurs in BosseweM's ' Workca 
of Armorie/ 1572. " ^(jpg Igttle fagtOe IS ftCCe 

figureD, gesante a seaoe of tbz tfitstle, for 
tbat sbe (puctb ftp tbe seaties of tbem, unde 

illi inditum noinen. %^Z ftStf) a CCDDC b^dHC* 

pealotoe tojnges, ttistincte toitft tofttte anD 

blaCbt." In the margin is placed the word Cat'duelis 
(a linnet), but the description evidently refers to the 
goldfinch. It is not so likely that cardnell or carnell 
is derived from ' carduus,' a thistle, as the old herald- 

• "He don't enow a hawk fbom a handbaw" is a proyerb often 
applied to an ignoramus. For hattdiaw read An-niAav. The tajing 
originally and primarilj referred to ignorance of a favourite Rport — tbat 
of faiconr; — when the said ignoramus could not discriminate between 
the lisffk and iUprry. I cannot help just remarking here tbat seTerol 
of our most vulgar prove rba hud a wort Iiicr origin than would appear at 
first sight. For example, " To be called ovtr the eoala" in tlie sense of 
being questioned upon some alleged fault— appiireRtl; a meaningless 
expression — loses all its coarseness wlicn we oiisociute with it tke ordeal 
byfirtjto much in use among our mcdieral ancestors. 
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list imagines, as that it comes from cardinal, in allusion 
to the hood of red witb which nature has invested this- 
sprigbtly and beautiful little bird. 

Spink is a proviociaUsm for cliaffinch, probably bor- 
rowed from the peculiar note of the bird. 

Goldspiiik, a goldfinch. 

GuUliam, a provincial name for the sea-gull ; it is 
also an O. E. orthography for William. (See ante.) 

Pocock is peacock. Chaucer's * Yeman' was 

" oImI in coote and hood of greae 
A iltef otpoeot arwei bright kDd kene, 
Uoder his belts he bar full thriftilj." 

Ifannah (A.-S. ' hana"), a cock. 

Goas (A.-S ' gos '), a gooae. 

Lnverock, a lark. 

Balchin in the midland and western counties means 
an unfledged bird. 

Pye, which might be supposed to be derived from 
the bird so called, is a corruption from the Welsh Ap- 
Hugh — D in that language Laving sometimes the sound 
of Y. This name is exceedingly common in some dis- 
tricts of England and Wales, a fact that can excite no 
surprise in any one who " marks the conclusion" of the 
following epitaph from Dewchurch near Kevenol : 

" 1550. 
Here Ijeth the 
Bodj of ^ohu Pje 
of Uiade, 
A tnrayler in far coaiiti7ea, 
hi« Ufa ended ; he left be- 
hind him Walter, liia ton, 
heire of Minde ; a hundred and 
■iz yeares he was truly, and had 
ton* and daughltr* two and forty !" 
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Corbet, the name of more than one eminent family 
in the North of England, is rajxn. In Scotland, the 
name, both of the bird and the family, is varied to 
Corby. The reader who is versed in the old Scottish 
ballads will call to mind that of the Tiva Corbies, which 
for tragic effect and wildness of diction is unequalled, 
and which, for the benefit of those to whom it may be 
new, I shall here take the liberty to introduce. 

" C&e Ctoa CocWes. 

Ai I gud douu by yon hoiise-een', 

w& Corbitt there were Bitting their Uoe; 
The ane unto the tother did e&y : — 
' O where stMll we gae dine to-day P* 

'0 doun betide yon new-bun birk. 

There, there liea a new-slain knicht ; 

Nae liTio' kens that he lies there, 

Bnt bi« horu, hii hounds, and his ladye fair. 

' His horse is to the hunting gene. 
His hounds to briaf; the wUd deer hame ; 
Bis lady's taen another mate; 
Sae we may mak our dinner sweet t 

* O we'll sit on bis bonny breist-bane. 
And well pyke oat bia bonny grey een ; 
Wi' ae lock o' his gowden hair 
We'll tbeek our nest when it blaws bare! 

' V any a ane for him maks mane, 
£ut none sail ken where he ia gane ; 
Cwtr hit btmei when they ate bare. 
The wind taU itaw/br evermair!' " 

So numerous are the names derived from this source 
that in a small congregatjon of dissenters at Feversham. 
CO. Kent, there were lately no less than twerUy'thve 
names taken from the " feathered oatioD," their pastor. 
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a very worthy man, bearing the singularly appropriate 
name of Rooke ! 

** VB.ha'\\ be the ^^araount t" 
" I," quoth St ttaafee> 
** ^0lh ntj! Ultel boofce, 
2lnti I'll be se yaraonne." 

Nurterie Rmtunmt of Coehe Sobyn! 

Sliiny names of this sort have been the Bubjects of 
excellent puns, among which may be noticed the fol- 
lowing. " When worthy master Hern, famous for his 
living, preaching, and writing, lay on his death-bed 
(rich only in goodness and children,) his wife made 
womanish lamentations what would become of her little 
ones ? ' Peace, sweetheart,' said he, ' that God who 
feedeth the ravens will not starve the fierns ;' — a speech 
(says Fuller) censured as light by some, observed by 
others as prophetical ; as indeed it came to pass ihey 
were all well disposed of." AJdn to this were the 
words of John Huss at his burning ; who, fixing his 
eyes steadfastly upon the spectators, said with a solemn 
voice — " They bum a goose, but in a hundred years a 
swan will arise out of the ashes :" words which many 
have regarded as a prediction of the reformer of 
Eisleben ; the name of Huss signifying a goose, and 
that of Luther a SWAN. 

The following I have on good authority. As Mr. 
Jay, the eminent nonconformist divine of Bath, and 
his friend Mr. Fuller were taking an evening walk, an 
owl crossed their path, on which Mr. Fuller said to his 
companion, " Pray, sir, is that bird a jay f " No, 
sir," was the prompt reply ; " it's not like a jay, — it's 

VOL. I. 13 
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fvMer in tlie eyes, and fuller in the head, and fuUerr 
aU over /"• 

It is related in Collins's Peera^ that a certain un- 
married lady once dreamed of finding a nest containing 
seven yonngJiTickes, which in coarse of time was realized 
by her becoming the wife of a Mr. FiTicJi, and mother 
of seven children. From one of these nestlings is de- 
scended the present Earl of Winchelsea, who still re- 
tains the surname of Finch. 

IV. From Fishes. 

Bream, Burt, Base, Cod, Crabhe, Cockle, Chubb, Dol- 
'pJiln, Ed, Flounders, Gudgerm-, Orayling, Gurnard, 
Haddock, Hernng, Jack, Ling, Larajn-ey, MuUett^ 
Minnow, Pilcluxrd, Plaice, Piper, Pike, Perch, Pikerell^ 
May, Roach, Sharke, Sturgeon, Salmon, Sole, Scale,. 
Smelt, Sprat, Trout, Tench, Whiting, Whale; to which 
may be added Fish and Fisk, the latter being the true 
A.-S. form of the same word. 

V. From Insects and Reptiles. 

Bugg, Bee, Beetle, CHcket, Emmett, Flea, Fly, Gruhh, 
Moth, Spider, Wasp, Worms, and Blackadder. 

Some of these again are probably corruptions, but 
the first, at least, is of ancient use a^ a second name, 
for Mr. Kerable mentions an Anglo-Saxon lady named 
Hrothwaru, who bore the sobriquet of ' Bucge ' (cimex, 
bug,) " perhaps (as Mr. K. jocularly observes) upon the 
principle of that insect being 'a familiar beast and a 
friend to man.' " 

• Since the above was vritten, a correspondeiit jnformi me that l]ic- 
tame atorj is told "bj tbat excellent old English clauic, Miller, bight 
JoBCph, reading however Woodcock for Jnj." 
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VI. From Vegetable Productions (omittiog the 
names of some trees already mentioned). 

A8kplant,Al7nond,Bays,Barbe>'ry,BcUmm,B-iUTnhl€, 
Brier, Beet, Budd, Bean, BrooTne, Codlin, Clover, Cran~ 
berry, Gahhagc, Clove, Cherry, Cockle, Darnell, Damson, 
Daisy, Feme, Fennel, Flower, Flowers, Flax, Fwrze, 
Orain, Qarlick, Gourd, Grapes, Holyoak, Hip, Herbage, 
Hempe, Ivy,' Ivyleaf, Lily, Laurel, Leaf, Leeves, Leek, 
Millet, Medlar, Melon, Kutt, Nvis, Nettie, Oatea, Onion, 

* Hollj tmd Ivy were ptrtonattd in the ancient holiday garnet. In 
Hone'a Uj4t«rie* is the following quotation Irom r MS. carol, calliMl 
"A Song on the HoUj and the Itjt " (p. 94). 

" NaT, Itt, nny, hjt ahal not be I wye, 
Let HOLT haFn tbo mayttry , ai the moner jn : 
Holt stand in the halle, fayre to behold, 
Itt stood without the doF«, she is ful sore acold. 

JVny, Itt, tiag, i(t. 

"HoLTand Ayinwry men, thej dawnnyn and they sjng, 
Itt and hur nutj/dj/tu, they wepjn and they wryug. 

tfay, Ity, nay, JjrB," 

In the Gkntleman's Uogazine for 1779, a coireepondent, under the 
lume of Eitty Curious', describes an odd kind of sport which she wit- 
nessed in an obscure Tillage in Kent on the festixal of St. Valentine. 
The girls and young women were assembled in a crowd, burning iin 
uncouth efflgy which they called a HoU;/ Boy, and which they had 
stolen from the boys ; while tlie boys rerenged themselTes in SDOther 
part of the Tillage by burning a similuF figure taken from the girls, and 
called an /«y Girl. The sport was carried on with great noise ond 
much glee. Kitty inquired the meaniug of tlie obserrance from tlie 
most aged people of the place, but could only loam from them that it 
was a " very old ancient custom." That sumomes were occasionally 
assumed from such and similar mummeries, is confirmed by the fol- 
lowing short extract from Fabyan's Chronicle (edit 1559), sub anno 
1602 : " About Mydsomer was taken a felow wych had renued (re. 
newed) many of Robjn Hodes pagentes, which named hymsclfi; 
Crtnelff." This name is not extinct, though spelled GrtenUaf 

13—2 
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Orange, Olive, Pepper, Peppercmii,* Piafcod, Pease 
(lately among tiie M-P's), Primrose, P>;a<:!t, Pippin, 
Plwni, Plant, Poppy, Parsley, Quince, QulcJcset, Raisin, 
Hue, Row{a)ntr€e, Rose, Seed, Stock, Sir-tw, Sorrdl, 
Sage, Splnage, Spice, Savory, Sucdfpph', Tares, Txdip, 
TJdfitle, Violets, Vch-h, Weed, and IWW.n.e. 

Rosn' is an obsolete word for lio.Sr,-i;isu or tree, (Fr. 
'rosier,') nstlie following fritc tnle I'umi <r'vuiisoi)bisti- 
cated friend Sir John Maundevitc, will .-.i.uw : 

"And bctwene the cytce [of Lv;M<l.ri»] and the 
chirche is the felde floridus ; that U iu s.-i ne, the feld 
florisched: for als moche asafayrc mavik-n was blamed 

■with wrong and Eclaundrcd lor whiche cause 

8che was demed to the detbe, and lu !"■ i.rcnt in that 
place, to the whicho sche was ladd (Id!). And as the 
fyre began to brenne aboute hiie, wlie made hire 
preyeres to our Lord, that als wissuiy ks sche was not 
gylty of that synne, that he wold iicl[> iiii-e, and make 
it to be knowen to alle men of bis iiK:n;yfuUe grace. 
And whan sche hadde thus seyd, sclio <.-t.ti-cd in to the 
fuyer; and anon was the fuyr qucnctied mid oute; and 
the brondes that weren brennjnge Vtocomen rede 
BoSERES; and the brondes that Aveien not kyndled, 
becomen white Roseres fulle of rohcs. And theise 
weren the first KosERES and roses', both white and rede, 
that evere ony man saugh." 

There are several other surnames which at first sight 
appear to belong to this class, but which really belong t4» 
others. Of these some are local, as Barley, a pariah in 
Hertfordshire, Small-wood, in Cheshire, &;c. Lemon 

* There were, tome years ago, living in Iwn adjacent honaea in 
Deptfurd Broadway, Hr, Pluekrott, a perTuuier, «iid Mr. Ptpptrcor*, % 
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nnd Peel would look well enough in juxta-position 
Maoag vegetable surnames, but the trutli is tbat neither 
of them bcloiiys to the category. Of Peel I have 
already spiLui am m^ local names, and Lemon is a. cor- 
rupt spelliiig of tlio O. E. 'lemman.'a paramour or 
mistress, a woiA of fi-equent occurrence in Chaucer. 
Filbert anJ P^'ii; i;;:;ain, are corruptions of the French 
proper nainf.s Fliiibyrt and Pien-e. 

Lis and Blan:hjiuwcr (Fr.), ' lily ' and * wbite-flower,' 
might be uddud to the foregoing list. 

VII. From Mi.N'nitALS. 

Aluin* Am -er, Hmss.Corall.Chryatal, Coale, Copper, 
IHa»iond uii'l :>yiiioml,Freestone,Gold,Gari>ett,Gi'avel, 
Iroiia, Jewel', J'i-ivter,f Silver, and Steele. 

Clay, Ciiidk, Flint, Stone, Sands, and Wlietstone are 
local nii.iuu.->, mid therefore do not belong to this 
class. 

Hone ia iiii iii'! spoiling of ' hand.' 

Coke ha^ ni.ti.iii_.,' to do with charred coal: it is the 
old ortbo-.iii'hy uf COOK: — 

'• ,\ c KK ilu-j liailden with bem for the nonea, 
ill h 'lie ihu cliickcnes and th« m&rie-bonea ; 
]l<' I'liiiil-o ruBte Slid setbeand boile and trie, 
Al.ik.ii luuHruw-es and wel bake a pie." 

CAauetr, Probtgut. 

Having thuis classified the surnames which are iden- 
tical with names of natural objects, it is our next duty to 

* Ferhapn lucal. Alum Baj, lele of Wight. AUam i» a nunename 
of Abtoloui. 

t PtKttr and P^vtrtr are found in the fourteenth oeatui; in the 
aeoM of one wlio iDdde pewter Teaaela, and aimilar nuij hare been the 
origMi of other 'ineuulio' name*. 
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inquire in what manner they have got into our nomen- 
clature. After much research I have arrived at the 
conviction, that their assumption is traceable to at least 
four different causes. 

I. Some were given to, or assumed by, the original 
bearers, as emblematical of their characters, as Lyon, 
Fox, Lambe. 

II. Others were sobriquets in allusion to some inci- 
dent in their personal history. 

III. Some were borrowed from the blazonry of the 
warrior's shield. 

IV. The majority were adopted from inn and traders* 
Signs. 

In this chapter I shall discuss the two former 
branches only. The third and fourth are connected 
with artificial objects, and to prevent confusion must 
be treated separately. 

The Grceis and Romans frequently applied the names 
of animals to persons who were supposed to bear some 
resemblance to them in the main features of their cha- 
racter. Among the latter people such names as Leo, 
Ursinicus, Catullus, LepoHus, Aper, Gallus, Picue, 
Falco, are sufficiently abundant The Persian name 
Cyiiis means a dog, and may possibly be related to our 
English word cue. And it is a singular and humorous 
coincidence that the nurse of Cyrus bore a name sig- 
nifying BITCH ! Among less civilized races the same 
practice prevailed. The ancient Germans, and the 
American Indians of the present day may be mentioned 
as instances. Verstegan says, "The pagan Germans, 
ESPECULLT THE NOBLEMEN, did sometimes take the 
names of beasts, as one would be called a Lion, another 
a Bear another a Wolf, &c." 
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One of the most widely-spread names of this kind is 
Wolfe, which occurs in the classical, as well as in many 
modem, languages, as AvKo<i (Qr.), Lupus and Lupa 
(Lat.),LouPE (Fr.), WuLF (Sax.), and Guelph (O. Germ.) 
— the surname of the existing royal family of Great 
Britain.* The old baronial name of LOVEL is from the 
same source. The original name of that family was 
Perceval, from a place iu Normandy; until Asceline, its 
chief, who flourished in the early part of the twelfth 
century, acquired, from his violent temper, the sobriquet 
of Lupus. His son William, Earl of Yvery, was nick- 
named LuPELLUS, the little wolf, which designation was 
softened into Lupel, and thence to Luvel, and became 
the surname of most of his descendants.f Fosbroke 
mentions the name of Archembaldus Pejor-Lupo, 
Archibald Worae-than-a-Wolf! but does not give his 

* SiiU Viator I and read tlie subjoined inott reritable history. " // i* 
4old in the ekronielet, tkat at far back at tht dayt of Cliarlemagnt, tmt 
Count ftertbrand, who retidtd mar tht Lakt of Conalattee, met an old 
woman wAo had gieen birth to Ihrte children at once, a eircumttaiue which 
cpptartd to him toportenleut and mmatural, thai ht atiailed her teilh a 
torrent of ahvite. Stung to fury by his intidtt, the carted the Count, and 
v^ithed thai hi* wife, then enceinte, might bring at a birth at many children 
at there are montht in the year. The imprecation wai fulfilled, and the 
omitit became the mother of a dozen babet at once. Dreading the 
eengeance of her tetere lard, «he bade Acr abigail go droum eleven of tha 
tvelse. But wliom sliould the girl meet, while on thii horrible errand, 
but the Connt himself, who, suspecting that all was not right, deiuaadod 
to know the contents of the batket. " Welfen," was the intrepid i eplj, 
{i.e., the old Gennan term for puppies, and now traceable in our word 
irbelps). Dissatisfied with this explanation, the Count lifted up tho 
olotli, and found under it eleven bonnj infants nestled together. Tlieir 
unblemished forms reconciled Ihe scrupulous knight, and he resolved to 
recognize them as his lawful progeny. Thenceforward their children 
and their descendants vent bj tlie name of Ouelph or Welf i and from 
one of these identical little innocents does our liege lad; Victoria inherit 
Jier cognomen." 

Burke's Extinct Peerage. 
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authority.* A seal lately found at Colchester bcars- 
the figure of a wolf carrying off a ram, with the not 
very complimentary legend, s' roberti dicti LVpi, ' the 
Kol of Robert called the Wolf.' 

The female name ' Ursula ' signifies littleshe-bear — 
not a very good denomination for a saint ! UrstUa 
SJtebeare, a name I have somewhere met with, is, in 
aound, rather agreeable than otherwise, but, etymologi- 
cally, how dreadful ! The expressicin ' a bear,' some- 
times applied to an unamiable specimen of the genus 
homo, is repulsive enough ; a ' she-bear ' is still more 
odious : but when t^vo site-hears unite in one of nature's 
gentlest works, what word is sufficiently strong to ex- 
press our abhorrence i 

Lupa was the name given as a sobriquet to the wife 
of Faustulus and the nurse of Romulus and Remus, on 
account of the rudeness of her temper. Hence the 
well-known fable of those illustrious twins having been 
suckled by a she-wolf. Many of the classical tales of 
antiquity doubtless originated in similar misapprehen- 
sions ; so also, let us charitably hope, did some of the 
most incredible miracles of medieval times. The case 
of the virgin-martyr Undecemilla having given rise to 
the story of the eleven thousand virgins is generally 
known. 

" We should think Ass and Sow not very elegant 
names," observes the witty author of Heraldic Anoma- 
lies, " and yet there were persons of respectability at 
Rome who bore them — no less indeed than the Corne- 
lian and Tremellian families. The former got the name 
of Asinia by one of the family having agreed to buy a 
form, who, being asked to give pledges for the fulfilment 

* Encjo. of Aatiq., p. 429. 
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of his engagement, caused an ass, loaded with money, 
to be led to the Forum as tbe only pledge that could 
be wanted. The Tremellian family got the name of 
Scropha or Sow, in a manner by no means reputable, 
but by what we should call, in these days, a hoax, and 
a very unfair one into the Bargain. A sow having 
strayed from a neighbour's yard into that of one of the 
Tremellii, the servants of the latter killed her. The 
master caused the carcass to be placed under some bed- 
clothes, where his lady was accustomed to lie, and, when 
his neighbour came to search for the pig. undertook to 
swear that there was no old sow in his premises, except 
the one that was lying among those bed-clothes, which 
his neighbour very naturally concluded to be i/ie lady 
Iterself. How the latter liked the compliment the his- 
tory does not relate, but from that time the Tremellii 
acquired the cognomen of Scropha or Sow, which 
became afterwards so hxed a family name as to make 
80W8 of all their progeny, both male and female." 

One of the Fabiaa family received the name of 
IJUZZARD (Buteo), because a bird of this species (always 
regarded as a good omen) happened to fall upon the 
vessel in which he was making a voyage. Corvinus is 
an example, more generally known, to which I shall 
have occasion to refer in my next chapter. 

These instances illustrate the first and second causes 
of the use of such names in my classihcation, as far as 
relates to animals ; and tbe following remark is equally 
relevant of those belonging to the vegetable kingdom. 
In the early periods of the Roman republic, when 
the plough was regarded as only second to the sword, 
and ' Bonus Agricola ' waa equivalent to ' Yir Bonus,' 
some of the noblest families adopted their family names 
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from their having cultivated particular kinds of vege- 
tables, as the Fabii, Pisones, Lentuli, and Cicerones. 
who were respectively famoua for the excellence of their 
beans, peas, lentils, and vetches.* 

Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors sometimes gave as 
sobriquets to individuals the names of birds. Mr. 
Kemble mentions two ladies of those times who bore 
the appellations of d-oto and Duck (Crawe and Enede). 
With respect to the latter, Mr. K. most gallantly ob- 
serves, " I would luther believe that modem slang had 
an ancient foundation, than suggest that the lady's walk 
or gait had anything to do with the appellatioa" 

With respect to the more modem and regular sur- 
names of this sort, I would remark, that they generally 
occur in medieval records with the Noraian-French 
prefix ' LE,' as Roger le Buck, Nicholas le Hart, 
Kichard le Stere, Adam le Fox, Peter le Hogge. In 
their primary appliciition they were sobriquets, allusive, 
as in the cases above cited, either to the characteristic 
qualities of the persons, or to some incident of their 
lives. Of the latter class various instances will be found 
in the course of these volumes. 

A few have been Latinized, as Leo, Avis, Mua, and 
Aries, and still retain that form. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OF SURNAUES DERIVED FROM HERALDRIC CHARGES 
AND FROU TRADERS' SIGNS. 

ST may appear somewhat incongruous to com- 
bine in one chapter Surnames derived 
from such opposite sources as those indi- 
cated above, and tlius to associate the 
armorial shield of the patrician warrior with tlie sign- 
post of the plebeian innholder or shopkeeper. However 
infra dignitatem, such a procedure may appear, it is 
quite necessary for tlie development of my subject, 
though I cannot here give my reasons for it, without 
unduly anticipating certain mattci-s and conclusions 
which will occur before tliis chapter is brought to a 
close. 

I have already in anotlier place partially discussed 
this subject, and must therefore be guilty of a little 
self-plagiarism here.* I would also premise that this 
chapter, although in the main supplementary to the 
preceding one, will oecessarily embrace some surnames 
not borrowed from the kingdoms of Nature. 

Armorial ensigns and family nomenclature possess 
* CurioiitiM of HenJdrj, p. 130. 
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several features in common. They originated about the 
same period, and in part from the same causes; and they 
serve alike to distinguish one race from another. 

Tlie moat incurious observer must have noticed that 
very many heraldic bearings coincide with the sur- 
names of the families to which they appertain. Thus 
the Herons bear herons, the Bccvors a beaver, the 
Corbeta a raven, and the Hogges a boar. In all cases 
either the coat of anna or the surname must have 
originated first. When the surname was fii'st adopted 
the arms are a mere play or pun upon it ; and in a 
great majority of instancas this -is the case. A series 
of illustrations of these allusive or canting arms will 
be given in the Appendix. At present we have only 
to inquire into the fact of certain families having bor- 
rowed their names from the insignia of heraldry. 

Salverte is of opinion that many of the chiefs who 
engaged in the Crusades assumed and handed down to 
tlieir posterity names allusive to the devices which de- 
corated their banners of war. He also notices the fact 
that there were in Poland, Ju the twelfth century, two 
families called respectively Rose and Griffin, because 
those objects formed their ensigns or armorial devices. 
Hereditary surnames were not established in Poland 
for some ages subsequently, and those two names do 
-not now exist there, though the descendants of those 
■who adopted them probably do. In Sweden, also, there 
is proof that the nobles followed such a practice : 
" One who bore in his arms the head of an ox assumed 
the name of Oxenstiern (iront-de-bceuf), and another 
adopted that of Sparb from the cheveron which formed 
the principal feature of his coat"* 
• SalTerte, i. 240. 
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" A particular instance of the armorial ensign being 
metonymically put for the bearer of it, occurs in the 
histoty of the Troubadours, the first of whom was 
called the Dauphin, or knight of the Dolphin, because 
he bore this figure on his shield. In the person of 
one of his successors the name Dauphin became a title 
of sovereign dignity. Many other surTutmes were in 
this manner taken from arms, as may be inferred from 
the ordinary phraseology of romance, where many of 
the warriors are styled knights of the Lion, of the 
Eagle, of the Rose, &c., according to the armorial 
figures they bore on their shields."* To this we may 
add ttiat at tournaments the combatants usually bore 
the title of knights of the Swan, Dragon, Star, or 
whatever charge was most conspicuous in their arms.-f' 

" In the tournament and in the battle-field," observes 
Salverte, " a knight presented himself with the vizor 
of his helmet down, and he was only known by the 
Bymbol he affected to bear. The designation of this 
symbol, associated as it was with every one of his 
glorious exploits, became a veritable surname." 

Before proceeding to more special instances in this 
country, I would refer to the classical story of the 
origin of the cognomen Corvinus, assumed by M. 
Valerius the Roman tribune, which is not wholly irre- 
levant of our subject. According to Eutropius, " Qui- 
dam ex Gallis unum h Romaois, qui esset optimus, 
provocavit. Tom se Marcos Valerius, tribunus noilitum, 
obtulit, et cum processit armatus, Corvus ei supra dex- 
tram bracbium sedit mox, conunissS. adversus Galium 
pugn&, idem corvus alls et unguibus Oalli oculos ver- 

* Brydwa'i Samm»t7 View of Henldrj, pp. 98, If. 
t UenMtrier. 
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beravit, ne rectilm posset aspicere, ita ut k Tribuno 
Valerio interfectus, non solilin victoriam ei, sed etiam 
nomen dederit Nam postea idem Carvinus est dictus, 
ac propter hoc meritum, aanomm trium et vigintl 
consul e3t iactus.'** 

Eutropius is by no means an im^native writer, and 
he doubtless delivers the story as be received it ; but 
Salverte rejects it as fabulous, and observes that the 
name may be traced with much greater probability to 
a.jigu,re of tfie bird wkick Valerius placed upon his 
helmet as a crest. The distiaction of a crest was pecu- 
liar to comuianders.'f' and some occult virtue may have 
been ascribed to this of the tribune, as was often done 
to the swords of the heroes of romance, and thus the 
tale became current that lie had achieved bis victory 
by the help of a raven. 

The illustrious line of PLAlfTAOENET derived their 
surname from the broom-plant, the badge of their 
founder. 

The great English family of S^vans or *Seveu- 
fans' are said to have borrowed their name from their 
singular armorials, which were wicker baskets used for 
winnowing com. It may be objected that the num- 
ber of these objects borne by Sir Robert Septvans, as 
represented upon his tomb in Cbartham church, co. 

* Bom. Hist., lib. ii., cap. 6. " A. certain Gaul oballenged ono of 
the Bomana to & single combat, which U&rcua Taleriut, » inilitarj 
tribane, accepted. And u he vent forth armed, a raTen prewntlj 
settled upon his right arm, and, ailer the cotnbot commenced, so b«at 
ahout the eyes of the Oaul withtits wings and claws, that he could 
not see before him ; in consequence of which he lost hia life, and the 
tribune Valerius gained the victory'and a name. For thenceforUi he 
was called Coninut ; and on account of this service he was made 
consul for three-and-twentj jears." 

t The crests of ancient heroes were peraonal, not hereditary. 
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Kenb (1306) is but three. This does not prove, how- 
ever, that the number may not originally have been 
seven, aa there are several instances of 
the diminution of a greater number of 
chai:;ges to three in those times ; wit- 
ness the royal arms of France, which 

were originally semee-de-lis, but reduced in this cen- 
tury to three. The arms of Trusbut are three water- 
bowgets, 'tres boutz,' and Mr. Montagu thinks the 
name was taken from the bearings.* 

The six swallows (in French hirondeUes) in the arms 
of the eminent Cornish family of Arundel, furnish one 
of the most familiar instances of the agreement between 
the surname and the heraldric insignia of a family. 
In a poem by William de Brito, written in the twelfth 
century (an early age, be it remembered, in the history 
both of heraldry and of hereditary surnames), the 
Anmdel of that period (about the year 1170) isasserted 
to have derived his name from the charge of his shield. 
He is represented as attacking William de Barr, a 
French knight. 

" Vidit hirnndeU Telooior klil« qun dat 
Hoo agnomen m,/erl eiijiu te igpjg tigntim, 
8fl rtpit agininibuB mediii olypeoqne nitenti, 
Quem aibi Ouillelmua han pnetenderat ulna, 
Immergit ToUdam pneacuUe ciupidi* haatam." 

Camden'* Rmwatf*. 

"Swift aa the swallow, whence bis arms* derioo 
And his own name are took, enraged he flies 
Through gazing (roops, the wonder of the field. 
And sticks bii lance in William's glittering shield." 

C. S. Gilbtrft CormcaU, vol. i. [>. 470. 

To this the genealogist will object that ttiere is histo-^ 

" Stud; of Hemldiy, p. 70. 
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rical evidence that the Arundels took their surname 
from the town of that name in Sussex; and ibis is 
really the case. Still our extract is not the less valu- 
able, as proving from contemporary evidence that the 
practice of assuming a surname from the devices of the 
warrior's shield was not unknown. 

Of the name Qriffinhoof, Mr. Talbot observes, that 
it is " a literal translation of the German family mane 
Griefen-klau, or the Griffin's-claw, which I conceive 
must have takeo its oiigin from some armorial bearings 
or device assumed by that family." Mr. Talbot then 
quotes an old Latin poem of the tenth or eleventh 
century, in which the hero is represented as sallying 
forth in quest of adventures accompanied by a single 
esquire, and bearing suspended from his neck Kgriffin'e 
daw adorned with polished brass by way of a hunting- 
horn.* It was probably made of some foreign material 
of unknown origin, and, upon the principle omme ig- 
notv/m pro mirijico, asciibed to the fabiilous creature 
half lion, half eagle, so familiar in heraldry. Mr. Way, 
in bis edition of the ' Fromptorium Parvulorum,' men- 
tions several griffins' claws which were formerly pre- 
sei-ved in various public collections. The one in the 
museum of the Koyal Society, Dr. Grew pronounced 
to be the horn of a roebuck or of the Ibex mas. 

We may fairly conclude, I think, that som^imes 
such surnames as Lyon, Buck, Tiger, Leppard, Sawke, 
Baven, Heron, and some others which indicate courage 
or agility, have been borrowed from the shields and 
banners of war; but let no man glorify himself with 
the notion that he is sprung from some stalwart 
Crusader who fought under his own banner at Aeon ; 

* YiUe Engliali Etymologiei, p. 302. 
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or descended from some doughty champion of tlie 
tournament, until he can show proof that the founder 
of his race was not a craftsman or an innholder who 
borrowed his name from bis own sign ! 

I have only to add on this part of the subject, that 
there are a few surnames which ciin hare no c iiher than 
an heraldric source, such as Ckeveron and Barr, in 
whose arms the ' cheveron' and ' bar' are the principal 
features. The names of Saltire, Canton, Pile, Paly, 
Billet, Maade, are found among us, although the arms, 
attached to them do not consist of the chaises from 
which they seem to hare been originally borrowed ; 
while in some other cases, where the surname and arms 
agree, as in Cross, Gore, and Delves, the former may^ 
with greater probability, be derived from other sources. 

To turn to the more plebeian part of our subject — 
I will quote from Camden* a passage which will 
at once enable the reader to understand the origin oT 
a vast multitude of our family names : 

"Many names that seem vnfitting for men, as of 
brutish beasts, &c., come from the vebt siqnes of the 
houses where they inhabited ; for I have beard of them 
which sayd they spake of knowledge, that some in late 
time dwelling at the signe of the Dolphin, Bull, White- 
horse, Racket, Peacocke, &c,, were commonly called 
Tkomaa at the Jhlpkirvi Will at the BuU, Oeorge at 
the Whitehorse, Bobim, at the Backet, which names, as 
many other of like sort, with omitting at, became 
afterward hereditary to their children." 

To this may bo added the testimony of Salvert». 
whose aid id always valuable : "Some traders," says he» 



i,p.l(n. 
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"derived their names from the emblems they had 
adopted as the signs of their establishments, in the 
same manner as the nobles had taken theirs from 
armorial bearings." 

Such signs, though now almost exclusively confined 
to inns, were formerly exhibited over the shop-doors 
of tradesmen. They formed one of the most curious 
features of our towns and cities in the ' olden tyme.* 
Every quadruped, from the lyon and hee-cow (!) down 
to the hedgekogge, — every bird from the eagle to the 
spaiTovx, — every /yeshe of the sea, almost every object, 
in fact^ artificial, natural, pnetematoral, and saper- 
natural, good, bad, and indifierent, from the angd to 
the devU, lent its aid in those days to excite the atten- 
tion of passers-by to the various articles of commerce 
exhibited for sale. This practice has long since ^ven 
way to the more convenient oneof numbering the houses 
of every street It is still retained in many towns on 
the Continent. 

The city of Malines is said to abound with signs, 
and thay add much to the picturesque effect of the 
streets of that particular place.* Even in England 
some faint traces of the practice remain, particularly 
in the more antique portions of old cities and country 
towns, where we occasionally find the Golden Fleece 
at the Drapers', the Pestle and Mortar at the Apothe- 
caries', the Sugar-loaf at the Grocers', &a The Bed 
Hat, the Golden Boot, the Silver Canister, and others 
of that kind, which are everywhere pretty numerous, 
are modem imitations of the ancient fashion, and are 
certainly preferable to such names as'Commerce House.* 
'Waterloo Establishment^' and 'Albion House,' by 

* OabUtg. Uaioh, 1842. 
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wliich enterprising traders dignify their shops. A col- 
lection of ancient signs still retained in use would be 
a curious and not uninteresting document. A great 
number of tbem might be collected from the imprints 
of old books. 

A famous bridge built at Paris in 1609 was called 
le Pont aiu; Oiseaux : it was covered with houses uni- 
formly built, painted with oil-colours, and distinguished 
by signs representing di£Eerent birds,* 

We may fairly conclude that the names adopted 
from signs generally originated in towns, as such names 
as Field, Wood, and Grove did in the country; a con- 
sideration not devoid of some interest, as from it a 
conclusion may be arrived at as to whether one's 
ancestors were citizens or ' rusticall men.' 

In Fasquin's 'Night-Cap/ printed in 1612, we have 
the following lines, which show that at that compara- 
tively recent date, individuals were recognizable by the 
signs of their shops : 

"Fint there ii mauter Peter %t the Bell, 
A. linen-draper and a wealthj man ; 
Then niaiiter Thoma* that doth stookinga fell ; 
And Oeorgo the gnetr at the Frgitig-pon ; 
And maister Timothie the vooQeD-dnper; 
And maiater Salamon the leatber-acnper [ 
And mauter Frank je goldimilb at the Rau; 
And maiiter Philip with the &erj note. 
And maiiter Milei the mercer at the Harrow t\ 
And maiiter Nioke the ailkmaa at the PIok; 



' fialTerte. 

t The word Heroer in now ezcliuirelj applied to dealer* in eilk ; but 
ita original and true meaning ii a general dealer. Qospatrio iitnnarhi* 
ocoura in this leoM among tlie burgeHea of Clithero, co. Lancailer^n 
the twelfth centurr. 

14—2 
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And muiUr Qilei the ulur at tlic Sfiarrom i 
And m&ist^r Dike tlie Tintner at the Cow ; 
And HuTT haberdaalier at tlie Borne; 
Aad OUver the djer at the Thonu ; 
And Bernard, barber-turgeon at the Fiddle ; 
And Hoae*, marchaat-tailorat the Needle." 

The following Dames are probably derived from this 
source : 

J.rrow, Axe, Barreil, BvlUiead, Bell, Block, Ban- 
tw,r, Boidea, Baakett, Cann. /Coulter, Ckiael, Clogg, 
Crosakeys, Cmsier, Funnell, Forge, Fyrehrand, Orapes, 
Griffi/n, Home, Hammer, Hamper, Hodd, Harrow, 
Image (the sign originally in honour of some saint, 
perhaps), Jugg, Kettle, Knife, Lance, Mallet, Maul, 
Mattock{V),Needle,Pail,Pott,PoUa,Plowe,Plam^,Pipe8, 
Pottle, Patten, Posnet (a purse or money-bag), Pitcher, 
MiUe,Rainbow,Sack, Saw, Shears ,Silver^Mon, Svxyrda, 
Tankard, Tahor (a drum) Trowel, Tubb, and Wedge. I 
-would have wound up this catalogue with a Winch ! 
but that name is more probably derived from a place 
so called in the county of Norfolk. Skovd might be 
added here, but it is known as a corruption of the 
Fr. Oheval, still an English surname. 

Most of these were inn signs, particularly those 
which are denominations of vessels for containing 
liquors, as Barreil, Potts, Tankard, &c. In villages, in 
our own times, the trade of the innkeeper is often 
united to that of some handicraft. Hence come the 
names of tools, &c. Particular houses were formerly, 
as now, the resort of a particular class of artisans: thus 
the bricklayers would resort to the Trowell or the Hodd, 
^be master of which would himself be a bricklayer; 
the carpenters to the Chisel or the MaUet ; the black- 

* Gent. ICag., Jao., 1842. 
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smiths to the Hammer or the Forge ; the tailors to the 
Needle, &c * 

Phenix andSpinks (sphinx) might probably be added 
in this connection. 

As in the oUier classes of surnames, certain words 
which have become obsolete as to general use are re- 
tained ; I would in particular notice Cowlstick (often 
refined to Costic), Cade,f CottreU, and Cresset. A cowl 

* Koo'adaj'i the more pretending innkeeptng Brtiflcera give the 
armorials of tlicir respectire crafts as signs, e.g., the Blacksmiths' Arms, 
the Carpenters' Arms, &e.; those of r leu ambitions ((Tade gire the 
Jol]^ Tanner, the Jolljr Butcher, the Joll^ Blacksmith, &e. ' Arm ' 
•re occasionall; ' fmmd' for callings hiUierto imwarraDted to bear 
tliem, as tlie Sawyers' Arm*, the If aTigaUtr^' Arms I There is some 
ftrj queer heraldry recenlly sprung up, especially in the ricinitj of 
railwajri, as tlie Bailway Arwt and the TnNKXL AuiB ! ! Both tbeM 
occur at Lewes, as does alio the Mouat-PUatant Armt HI 

t As I intend " to put into mjr book as much as my book will hold," 
I take an opportunity here, on mentioning the name of Cadt, to correct 
«n error into which mostof our hislori&a* have falleii rel»tiTe to that 
arch-traitor Jack Cadt, temp. Hen. VI. They uniformly state that he 
was Bu /rwA««n by birth, but there is strong presumptire eridence 
that to Sussex belongs the uneaviable claim of his nativity. Speed 
states that " he had bin semant to Sir Thomas Dagre." Now tliis Sir 
Thomas Dagre or Bacre was a Sussex knight of great eminence, 
who had seats at Hurslmanceux and Heathfield, in this county. 
Cadehaa for aeTeral centuries been a common name about Uayfield 
and Healhfield, as is proTed both by numerous entries in the parish 
regiilers and by lands and localities designated from the family. After 
tlie defeat and dispersion of his rabble-rout of retainers, Cads is stated 
to have fled into the woods of Sussex, where, a price being set upon 
hi* bead, he was slain by Sir Alexander Idcn, sheriff of Kent, Nothing 
•eema more probable than that he should hare sought shelter from the 
lindictirc fury of Jiis enemie* among tlie woods of his notire county, 
with whose secret retreat* he was doubtless well acquainted, and wheiv 
lie would hare b«en likely to meet with friend*. The daring reckleai- 
ne** of tills Tillain's i-haracler i* iUu*trated by the tradition of tb« 
-dittrict, that he woa engaged in the rustic game of bowls in thegardsD 
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is a vessel with two ears, generally made of wood, and 
for the sake of convenience carried between two, on a 
staff, thence called a cowl-staff or cowl-slick. Cade is 
an old word for a barrel or cask, and hence a very appro- 
priate sign for an alehouse or tavern. Cottbell, 
according to Qrose, is a provincial word for a trammel 
for hanging an iron pot over the fire ; but this name, 
as I have elsewhere shown, is as probably derived 
from a very different source. A CRESSETwas an article 
used during the middle ages by soldiers; it was a kind 
of portable beacon made of wires in the shape of an 
inverted cone, and Blled with match or rope steeped 
in pitch, taUow, resin, and other inflammable matters. 
One man carried it upon a pole, another attending with 
a bag to supply materials and a light. Shakspere and 
Milton both allude to the cresset as a familiar object : 

" Hie front of lieaven iras full of Gerj sliapes 

Of burning ertutts.'' — Henry IV. I, 
" Pendent by subtle magic raanj a row 

Of atarrj latnpi and blaiing ert**tlt" — Parad. Zo*t. 

I have made the annexed sketch of a cresset from a 
description in Fosbroke's Encyclopajdia ; I cannot 
answer for its being very correct. A " cresset with 
burning fire" was formerly a badge of the Admiralty. 
'In Uie Coventry Mysteries, p. 270, we read — 
** CressttB*, lantrmns, anB toirthes Ivth." 
This name Cre&set is the designation of at least on& 
family of gentry'; and should my bumble lucubrations 

of a little nleliouae at Heathfli 1 1, when tho well-aimed arrow of thfr 
Eeotiali tberiff inflicted tbe fnti 1 wound. Tlie place is still called Cade 
Street ; and the present writer ouce occupied for a short (ime the 
identical garden in which the rebel fell. ' 
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meet the eyes of any who happen to bear it, I trust they 
will pardon my insinuation that they are descended 
from tradesmen — vulgar persons wlio had great flaring 
signs over their doors — when they call to remembrance 
that aU families of gentle bloodj must have been 
amongst the plebeian ranks of society till some adven- 



titious circumstance raised them to eminence and 
wealth. A large number of our peerage families are 
proud to record their descent from Lord Mayors of 
London, who must almost necessarily have been traders; 
and it is probable that many of our great houses of 
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Norman origin, on tracing their pedigrees beyond the 
Conquest (were such a thing generally possible), would 
find themselves sprung from the poor and servile 
peasantry of Normandy. For pride of ancestry there 
is perhaps no antidote more salutary or more humi- 
liating than a calm consideration of the question pro- 
posed by the jester to the Emperor Maximilian, when 
engaged one day in making out his pedigree : 

" OBhm Alum brlbcH anii Cbr Sfnitf 
CRhere bias then the gmtlnnan f " 

Bicherstaff (with its corruption BichersteUi) was pro- 
bably the sign of an inn. It seems to mean a staff 
for tilting or skirmishing. (Vide Bailey's Diet., vooe 
' Bicker.') In the old ballad of Chevy Chase we 
read — 

" Bowmen biettr'd npon tbe bent 
Witli their broad urows dear." 

A Brandreth was an iron tripod fixed over the fire, 
on which the pot or kettle is placed (Halliw.) ; but the 
very similar word Brandrith means a fence placed for 
safety round a well. A SasaeU was an instrument 
formerly used for breaking flax and hemp. Elsewhere 
I have deduced Jubb from the personal name, Job ; but 
it may be from ' jubbe,' a medieval term for a vessel to 
hold wine or ale. 

" With him brought be tijuiif at Ualreaie, 
And eek another ful of yija Teniage." 

Wrightt Chmetr, li,4Sl. 

The singular name of Burden is probably a corruption 
■of ' bourdon,' a pilgrim's staff— a very appropriate sign 
for a wayside hostelrie. 

Several names are borrowed from habiliments of the 
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person, as Cope, ManteU, Coates, Cloake, MedoUicote, 
(that is, a coat of many or mixed colours, a &Tourite 
fashion of our ancestoi-s,) Bootes, SandaU, Slipper, 
Frocke,Ho8e,Hat, Bodicoate,Capp, Peticote, Freerrumtle, 
ie., a mantle of frieze, Gaicote, and Mapes.* I have no 
doubt that all these have been used as signs of houses 
perhaps of inns ; certain it is that there was a tavern 
in Soutbwark called the Tabard (a herald's coat), and 
a very famous tavern it was too, which will never be 
forgotten so long as the name of Chaucer survives. 

'* Berelle, that in tlmt teaaon on a day 
In SoutliiTBrk at the Ta.dakd u I laj, 
Bedj U> weuden on 017 pilgrimage 
To Canterburj witli derout oorage. 
At night wai come into tlmt liaatelrie, 
Wei nine and twentj in a com|>aguio, 
Orpondrj folk, by arenture yrullo 
In felawaliip, and pilgrimea nere tliey alle, 
Thnt toward Canterbury volden ride."t 

Startup is an obsolete name for rough country boote 
with high tops. 

" A psyre of tlarluppet had he on hia fe«te, 

Tliat laced were up to tlie tmall of the legge; 
Hoioelie they were, and eaaier llian ineete, 

And in their solea full many a wooden p«gge." 

Thynne't Dtbah (Halliwell). 

Barrette (Fr.) is a cap or bonnet, and a Chpdin (Fr. 
' capeline ') is another species of female head-dress. 

Some of the names borrowed from habilimentE^ 
however, were given as sobriquets to those who first 
set the fashion of wearing them. Of this we have an 
a in Cuiimantle, the surname of our Henry the 

* Vide Arohnologitt, toL i. p. 102, 
t Cant. Talea, Prologue. 
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Second, given him from his having introduced the 
fashion of wearing shorter mantles than had been pre- 
viously used. This rule was reversed in later days by 
one Spencer, who gave his surname to the article bear- 
ing that Dame ; which is said to have originated in the 
following manner. Spencer was a celebrated exquisite, 
who stood so high in these matters that he had only to 
don any particular fashion of garment, to be imitated 
by all the dandies of the day ; and so confident was he 
of his influence in this respect, that he once declared 
that he verily believed, that if he wore a coat without 
iaila, others would do the same. He assumed this 
ridiculous vestment — so did they I 

The surname Tabhercr was in all probability first 
ti])plied to some wearer of the garment so called. Ac- 
cording to Nares, the name of ' tabarder ' is still given 
at Queen's College, Oxon, to the scholars, whose ori- 
ginal dress, the tabard, was not peculiar to heralds. 

Hugh Capet, the founder of the royal line of France 
in the tenth century, is said to have acquired that sur- 
name from a freak of which, in his boyhood, he was 
very fond ; that of snatching off the caps of his play- 
fellows. De la Roque, however, gives a different origin 
for this name, deriving it from ' le bon sens et esprit 
qui residoit a sa teste !' 

The names derived from parts of armour, as Helme, 
Shield, Greaves, Svxntis, BvaMct, Gauntlett, Gunn, 
Muakett, Brownhill, Brownmvord, Skotbolt, and Broad- 
spear, were also, in all probability, signs of inns kept 
by those who first bore them. Some similar names, 
however, originated from fashions in warlike imple- 
ments, and were given to the persons who fii'st used 
them. StroTigbow, (Jie cognomen of the famous Earl of 
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Pembroke, and Fortescue, that is, strong-sbield, are of 
this kind. Longespee, the cognomen of William first 
Earl of Salisbury, and son of Fair Rosamond, was given 
him from his using a lonoer swobd than usual ; and 
William, son of Robert de Belesme, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
gained the name of Talvca from the kind of SHIELD so 
called. The French nan? > Beavhamoia is literally ' fine- 
harness,' and was originally applied to a person who 
took pride in splendid armour. 

To return to Signs, there is another class of surnames 
referable to this origin, such as Angel, Virgin, Saint, 
Apostles, Martyr, — names quite inapplicable to any 
living man, unless through the medium referred to. 

The Anoel is still a common sign for inns, as Saints 
doubtless were before the Reformation. St. George 
and the Dragon still retain their post at the doors of 
some country alehouses. Martyas, too, I dare say, 
were plentiful enough in those days ; but the only 
vestige of them remaining, so far as I am aware, is St 
Catherine on her Wheel, now usually termed the Catton 
Wheel. Indeed, I am not quite sure whether it has 
not been corrupted still further to the Cat and Wheel 1 
There are some other names of a religious cast, as 
Crudjix, ChaUia, Paten, HalUnobread, Fix, a little chest 
for the reception of the consecrated host, FascaXl, an- 
other article used in the service of the church ; and 
Forteus, a breviary or priest's office-book ; to which I 
am disposed to assign the same origin.* 

* " Item, I bequeftth to the c1>«ppel of Bichboroogli one T^twf* 
printed, with » Uua-book wliich wu Sir Tliomai, the old Prieit'i." 
— Willof SirJno. Saundn-.pknonorDjmchurch.&c 1509. Somoer'a 
Forta of Kent. " Bj Ood ud bj tbii pvrtta wil I iwen."— Wright'a 
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Several family namen represent articles of diet, Szc, 
as Butter, Drybutter, Figg (an excellent name for a 
grocer*), Honey,f Milk^ Mustard, Pickles, Pepper.SaU, 
Sugar, Suet. Others correspond witli beverages, as 
Ale, Beer, Claret, Ginn, Portwine, Perry, Negus, Ruth, 
Sidffr,% Sherry. Some of tbese may have been given to 
persons who traded in the respective commodities, but 
the majority might probably have a more satisfactory- 
origin. For instance, the name Earle is pronounced 
Ah in some districts, and Beer is the name of two 
small towns in the county of Devon, while Mum is the 
designation of one of the Hebrides. 

I must not clobe tliis Chapter without adverting to 
one further batch of names connected with the fore- 
going ; namely, those corresponding with the designa- 
tions of the divinities and celebrated persons of classi- 
cal antiquity, such as yc7iu8,|| Mars, BaccktLS, Homer, 
Tvlley, Horace, Ve-i-gil, Cccsar. Tbese are doubtless 
derived from traders' signs. The former three would 
be appropriate for inns, the remainder for the shops of 
medieval dealers in books or their materials. So re- 
cently as the last generation, a celebrated publisher 
gave his establishment the name of the " Cicero's 
Head." 

* " Jolinnj Figg wot a green and white groMr." — Old Song. 

t The number of Sumemee of which Honejforme* component part 
ii remarkable : Hont^man, Bonrytttt, Hontyehweh, Honywood, Ho»ef 
bait, Iloneyvill, Sonty&one, and Stamybvm ! 

X There it or wu » dairjmaii bearing Ikia appropriate name near 
Soreet Square. 

§ Sider or Syder may be aynonjmotts with Sideamau, the name of » 
petty ciril office. 

n The name of Steph. do FmNie, milei, occnre SI £dw, I., a quo, 
ftrhapt, Tenuf . 
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lb is sometimes amusing to find these immortal 
names in the oddest possible associations: "Many years 
have not elapsed," says Mr, Brady, in his humorous 
dissertation, " since Horace drew beer at Wapping ; 
Homer was particularly famous for cunng sore legs ; 
and C^SAR was unambitious of any other post than 
that of shopman to a mercer !"* 

" Pan," I am assured by a correspondent, " keeps a 
village inn."f 

Hector was the champion of Petersfield and an M.F. 

Cato is a wire-worker on Holbom Hill. 

Sufih surnames do not belong exclusively to England, 
for Victor Hugo} assures us that — ■ 

M. Janus is a baker at Namur [ 

M. Mariua a hairdresser at Aries! ! and 

M. Nero a confectioner at Paris ! ! 1 

Of Mr. Sylvius, one of the courtiers of Charles II., 

* BinM the dborit pu«gr*ph vu vrritlen, a Julio* Ckmt wu foand 
J^klmjf in tliB Jbrum or mwket-plaoe of a town in Sarray with one 
' Co^Kt ' and othert, Crmt, on this oooaaion, aiutained a defeat, for 
a bodj of " cflTclei Britanni," in the *Iiape of policemen, made him 
their priioner, and bronght him beforo the local bench, in pett; BeMione- 
•Membted. A detailed Commentary of thia ' Ciril War ' was giren in 
the SuMtx Bj^mt in Socember, 1848 ; and future editors of the wat- 
lior olaaaio oan do aa thej pleaae about conanltiog it 

f Sereral Roman iomiliei bore name* which ai thej fbndlj beliered 
fnmiahed proof of their deecant from Goda and Heroei. Haletna paaied 
a* tiie deMendant of Keptutie, and the Antonia bmilj derired them- 
■alvM from Anton, the companion of Herculea. Tirgil make* Clnen- 
tiid * deacendant of tiie hero Qoanthea — 
" Cloanthna 
.... genna nnde tibi Bomane Olnenti."-— jCii, t. 123. 
And Julini Cvaar ia deduced from liilna {AMantua) : 

'* Julina k magno dimiianm aoman Inlo.""^!!. i 288. 
I Th«IUuiM,Tol. i.p.76. 
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■we are told that he waa " a man who had nothing of 
-a Roman in him except the name."* 

The failure of a person named Homer once gave rise 
to the following admirable (or execrable t) puns : 

" That Hons ilioald • bankrupt be. 
It not M tm; odd-d'yx-bii. 
If it be true, *• I'm inatrncted, 
60 iLL-HK-HAS hii book* oonduot«d !"t 

Mr. Potipkar would probably experience some diffi- 
culty in tracing up to his Egyptian namesake. 

Had we not evidence that such names as CoUntind, 
Ouy, and Bems were anciently used as Christian names, 
I should not hesitate to add them to this catalogae of 
celebrated persons aa being derived respectively from 
the Danish Oiant, from the famous Earl of Warwick, 
and from the no less doughty, if less illustrious, Bevia 
of Southampton : 

"Which geaimt wu mjghtie and itrang, 
And full fonrtj foet vas long ; 
A foot« be had betwene eaoh brow. 
Hit bead waa bristled like a aowel" 

Sommtet iffSfrBtpit. 

It is remarkable that there is still living at Sonth- 
ampton — the scene of his giantship's adventures — a 
fa/mUy of Bevia, who irom time immemorial have been 
located there ; but whether they are lineally or collate- 
rally descended from this giant (whose offices still 
adorn the Bar-gate of the town), I leave to the proper 
authorities at the Heralds' College to determine. 

The name of Littl^ahn may be imaging to have 
been borrowed from the far-&med compeer of that most 

' Grammfint'i Ucmoira. f Herald. Asom. 
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redoubtable deer-killing, bishop-robbing, and sberiff- 
tormeating wight. Master Robyn Hood of Nottingbam- 
sbire. That the name of a person so popular, so 
courageous, and so worthy as in some respects t^s 
ancient forester was, should be adopted as a surname 
by some lover of "hunting craft and the green-wood 
glade," in the nest generation, would have been a cir- 
cumstance by no means extraordinary. Lord Abinger's 
family may bo descended from a representative of the 
DO less renowned Will Scarlett, another of the worthies 
of ' merrie Sherwood.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OF STTBNAHES BORROWED FKOH THE SOCIAL RELATIONS, 
PERIODS OF TIME, AGE, ETC. 

IHERE are several English Surnames derived 
from consanguinity, alliance, and other 
social relations which, Camden thinks, 
have originated from the necessity of a 
second appellative, when two persons bearing the same 
baptismal name resided in close proximity to each 
other. This is a feasible derivation for several of them, 
but for others it is extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to account. The following are more or less usual 
in many parts of England : 

Father, Brothera, Brothereon, and Couaima ; Oldaon 
and Toungaon; Batckdor, Lover, Paramov/r, Bride- 
groovn, and Bride; Neighhovr, Gossip, and GvmA; Hus- 
band, You-ngkuahand,* and Ooodkuaband ; Madera 
and Senxmt ; Maaterman, Prentice, and Nurae ; Friend 
and Foe ; Kinsman, Quaintaruse, and Stramger. 
From obsolete words or forms : 
Fader, faUier. 

WaUer, from tiie A.-S. ' waller- wente,' foreign men, 
strangers. 

■ W. la TonngghiulMiide.— fiubtidj Boll, Bnuei, 1286. 
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" EUe$ or Ellis, in BritUIi," says Hals, "is a. son-iD- 
law by tbe wife, and Els or EUb, a son-in-law by the 
huibvnd."* 

Beldam (beldame) formerly meant grandm other, and 
was a respectful teruo. In course of time it has Become 
synonymous with hag or witch. Kennett applies it to 
"an old woman that lives to see a sixth generation 
descended from her." Spenser uses it in its original 
French signification, which is 'fair lady.' How it 
became an hereditary surname, is not very obvious. 
The same observation applies to another female name, 
wliicb. however, does not exactly belong to this class 
— I mean Rigmaiden. A ' Rig * is deduced by Bailey 
from the Latin ridendo. and defined as 'a wanton, 
romping girl,' and this appellation was probably first 
affixed to some fourteenth-century hoyden. There 
were at least two families of our gentay who bore 
this name with dissimilar coats of arms.-f" 

Bellamy. Dr. Qiles, in his Notes on the Saxon 
Chronicle, considers this a corruption of the Norman 
name 'Belesme,' but Halliwell produces a host of 
authorities for the Old English, or rather French ' Bel- 
Amy,' fairfrieTid: 

" Btlatmji, he sejde, how loDga 
Shal tb; folje jAaatm ?"— Jf5. CoO. TWm. ftrak, 67. 

Robert of Gloucester and Chaucer employ this word. 

Farebrother, father-brother, is a Scottish term for 
uncle, and a much more rational appellative than 
Bavmsfather, filso a Scottish surname. 

LeifchUd. ' Lefe ' is an archaism for love ; and 
'love-child' a provincialism for an ilte^timate; stiU 

* D. OUbort'i Oonnfall, vol ui. p. 429. 
t 0«nt. ]i«g., 1830, i. 305. 
VOL. L 16 
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this name may mean no more tban ' dear,' or 'beloved 
child/ an opinion wLicb is supported by the use of the 
phrase in the following lines, quoted by HalUwell, from 
a poem of the fifteenth century : 

" TberfoT mj i^ ekjfU, I kIwUs t«clu thfi, 
Herken me welte the maDcr and the g7M, 
Bow Uii wwle toward MhmUa aqoeTiitrd b« 
With thewu* good, and Tertw in allD mjmu.** 

FUiol, a Norman name of high degree, is probably 
the French ' filleul,' equivalent to our own Godaon, 

From periods of age, or the phases of human exist- 
ence, we have InfarU, Baby,f and StuMing; LitUe- 
ekUd ; Child, Children (!) ; Boys and lAUl^Mya ; Good- 
boye and Tallboys ; Stripling and Yovms^man, — 

" The diepaion ctonng full in Utam .'" 

To these may be added Maiden, and its Latinization, 
Virgo. Oasson looks like a comipUon of the French 
' gar9on,' a boy. lAUlepage speaks for itself^ 

That some of these are corruptions, or words having 
a double meaning, is, I think, unquestionable. Mann, 
for instance, as I have already surmised, may be from 
the island in the Irish Sea ; Batckelor is applicable 
otherwise as well as to an unmarried man ; and Boys, 
with ita compounds, is, in all likelihood, a mis-spelling 
and false prononciation of the French BOIS, a wood. 
The French surname Dubois, naturalized amongst us, 
is equivalent to our Attwood, &c. Child is frequently 
used by our old writers as a title. It seems to be 
equivalent to Enight In the 'Faerie Queen' it is 
applied to the son of a king. Child Walera, the CkUd 
of EUe, and Oil or C%iZ<2-Morice, are personages well 

* ICatmen, deportmmt. 

i" I liATe three or four kttUioritiee for thii nuDO. 
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known to the readers of Percy's Reliques. The word 
sometimes occurs in its plural form as Children. Thus 
in the ballad of Sir Cauline : 

"The Eldridge knight be pricked hii iteed; 

BjT Cauline bold abode : 

Then eilber shoake hit triut je apeftre, 

And tlie timber theaa two ehildrea bare 

So0 aoone in sunder ilode ! (split)" 

Pere. StL, Ed. 1839, p. 12. 

In former times the cognomen Ckilde was prefixed 
to the family uame of the eldest son; and the appel- 
lation was continued until be succeeded to the title of 
his ancestors, or gained new honours by his prowesa 

To such names of distinction also belong Rick and 
Poore, Vaeaall, Bond, Freeman, Freeborn, and BterreU. 
EoREL is used in Chaucer in the sense of lat, as 
Borel-clerks, lay-clerks; Eorel-folk, laymen. Fawnt' 
leroy baa been ingeniously derived from " enfiiunt-le- 
loi," tbe-infant-king. Had it been Fauntduroy, it 
would have "been equivalent to our kingaon. 

The Bumanofl of Wardedieu, or Wardeux, formerly 
borne by the feudal lords of Bodiam, co. Sussex, is of 
very singular origin. Henry, a younger son of the 
bouse of Honceux, was a wabd of the Earl of Eu in 
the thirteenth century, &om which circumstance he 
left his ancient patronymic and aasumed that of Wabd 
DE Od. This Heniy Wardeou or Wardedeu was knight 
of the shire for Sussex in 1302.* 

Harmer, a name of rather dangerous sound, is really 
Teiy haxmleaa if its origin be traced, as I rather suspect 
it may, to the German Sritl^tf poor. 

C3o8e]y connected with some of the foregoing, an 

* See 10 J "Bodiam and iU Loida," p. 7. 

15—2 
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the names derived from periods of age, as Tovmg^ 
Younger, Eld, sad Senior. Sathbone, from tlieS&xoD, 
dgniSes 'an early gift.' 

This class of suroames presents some very strange 
anomalies ; for inEtance, though Md or Senior might 
serve very well to designate a man in the decline of 
life, how could it applj to his children ? " Tong," 
Bays Verstegan, "was derived from one's fewness of 
yeares ;" if so, every day of his life must have made 
the absurdity of the name increasingly apparent How 
oddly do such announcements as the following sound: 
"Died, on Tuesday week, MY. Young, of Newton, 
aged 97." " The late Mr. Couevna, the opident banker, 
of Kingston, id said to have left the whole of his pro- 
perty to public charities, as he could not ascertain that 
be had a single relative in the world I" " Died, on 
the 10th inst. Miss Bridget Yownghfuahand, Bpinater, 
aged 84." " Birth : Mrs. A. Batdidor, of a son, being 
her thirteenth." &c, &c. ' 

From periods of time we have such names as 
Spring, Summer, Winter. The writer of the article 
"Names," in the 'Penny Cycloptedia," thinks these 
three corruptions of other words, because the remain- 
ing season, Autumn, does not stand as a surname. 
Thus, he says. Spring signifies a hill ; Summer, som- 
Tier ; and Winter, vintner.* This is far-fetched ; 
besides, I would not undertake to say that we have no 
Autumns in our family nomenclature. It is a word 
easily corrupted to the more natural spelling of Otham 
or Hotham, although I am quite aware that some 
families bearing that designation take it from places 

* In mj " Pitronjinioft BritanniM" I Iutb modiBed thia new, and 
tlie writer of tiie Article klloded to i*, periufM, correct. 
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where they were origtnaUj settled.* Moreover, it is 
no greater matter of surprise that names should be 
borrowed from the seasons than from the months, the 
days of the week, and festivals of the Church, like 
the following: Day, with its compounds Goodda/y, 
Smgleday, KaA DovMeday ; Evening, MaMin, Vesper, 
Dawn, Noon, Eve, Morrow, Weekea; March, May, 
August ; Sunday, Monday, Thursday, Friday; Christ- 
mas (and Noel, Ft.), Easter, PaschaU, Pentecost, ifar- 
vest, Middlemiaa, that is, if I mistake not, Michaelmas; 
Holiday, Midwinter, &c. Domesday seems to be a 
corruption of " domue Dei," a name given to some re- 
ligious houses. We are not singular in the possession 
of such names : the Bomans had their Januarii, Martii, 
Mail, Festi, and Virgilii — the last so named from hav- 
ing been " borne at tlie rising of the Virgilise or seven 
stars, as Pontanus learnedly writeth against them which 
write the name Virgiliu3."f 

Yarro snys that when two or more persons among 
the Romans bore the same appellative — Terentius, for 
example — they were distinguished from each other by 
an additional name ; thus, if one was born early in the 
morning, be would be called Manius ; if in the day- 
time, Lucius; if after the death of bis father, Post- 
humus.} 

In Cambodia, at the present time, a child is tea- 
quently named &om the day on which be was bom, 

* " The non-exUtence of Jutmmn u » ■nnuitie lavf be kcconnted tm 
bf the recent iiitroduelion of that word into Biigliah : 'fkll'wM the 
old name for the ■euon, and u etill ret»ined in America. FmU ocean 
■• a •umame, though not to frequEntlj a* Spring, probaUjbeoaoMnol 
«f euch good augnry." — From a Corraponint. 

t Bamainea, p. 111. 

} Da I«tini XaagnA, lib. viiL 
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and in some parts of Abyssinia, according to Salt, the 
father often gives his infants names allusive to the 
cirenmstances under which they came into the world, 
as ' Night-bora,' ' Born-on-the-Dust,' &c 

On the name of Day it should be remarked that it 
may signify one of the humblest class of husbandry ser- 
vants, or, as we now call them, day-labourers. In a 
statute of Rich. II., r^:ulating wac^, we have "a swine- 
herd, a female labourer, and a dei/e," put down at six 
shillings per annum.* Deye is an Old English term 
for a durymaid, and as such is used by Sliakapeare. 

It is probable that most of these names originated 
from the period of the birth of the persons to whom 
they were first assigned, or from some notable event 
which occurred to those persons on the particular day 
or month. The name Friday, which De Foe makes 
Bobinson Crusoe give to his savage, Is extremely 
natural Perhaps they were occasionally applied ta 
foundlings, after the fashion mentioned in Crabbe's 
' Parish Bepster ' : 

" Soma hardened kn»Tn tbst rored the amalrj round, 
Had left a bahe within the parish bound. 

But bj what name tb' nnweloome guttt to call 
Wa« long a qaeation, and it ' poaed ' them all ( 
For be who lent it to a babe unknown, 
Cmaorioni ineD might take it for hie own. 
Tltaj look'd about, th<7 graveljr apoke to all. 
And not one Stekard aiuwered to the call. 
Next th^ enquired THZ Dat when, paning bj, 
Ih' onlttokjr peaaant heard tho •tranger'a erj. 



• En^t'a Fiotorial Shakipere. 
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^ii hiown, how food and nimmit thej might gin^ 
Wat next delwted, for the rogue wmU liv* ! 
At hut, with all their wordi and work content. 
Back to their homei the prudent Tutrj went, 
AndRiOHAXDUoKDi.T to tlta workhouMaenL" 

I shall close this short Chapter with a few i 
without ofiering a single conjecture as to their origin, 
Tiz, QitvMy, Soone, Quarterly, Sudden, Later, Latter, 
and Last Well may Master Camden remark of such : 
"To FIin> OFT THE TRUB ORIQINALL OF SURNiJfES 

IS FDLL OF DIPFIOULTY ;" an observation which also 
applies with equal if not greater force to many others 
which will occur in subsequent chapters. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OF SUBNAHES INDICATIVE OF CONTEHPT AKD RIDICULE. 



" J'ai 6t& toa^jonn fort etoniie, que lei Families qui porUnt ua NOK 
OIIIKIIX CC U&ICnxB, ne 1« quilUnl pu."— Bazix 



THE Leatherheada and Shufflebottoma, the 
HiggiTisea and Hvggenaes, the Scroggses 
aod Scroggses, the Skeepekanka and ifams- 
bottom.8,* the Woodheada and Addleheada, 
the Eytckea and the HuddltB, seem /or M« wiMi part 
to have eDtertained no such dislike to their surnames, 
because, perhaps, having examined them etymolo- 
gically, they have found notliing in them which ought 
to be taken in maid parte. But it is indeed remark- 
able, that many surnames really expressive of bodily 
deformity or of moral obliquity, should have descended 
to the posterity of those who perhaps well deserved, 
and so could not escape them ; particularly when we 
reflect how easily such names might have been avoided 
in almost every state of society by the adoption of 
others ; for although in oar days it is considered an 
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«ct of villany, or at least a ' suspiuious afTair,' to change 
one's name unless id compliance with the will of a 
deceased friend, when an act of the senate or the royal 
sigD-manual is required, the case was widely different 
four or five centuries ago, and we know from ancient 
records that names were frequently changed at the 
caprice of their owners. The law seems ori^oally to 
have regarded such changes, even io the most solemn 
acts, with great indifierence. Lord Coke observes : 
" It is requisite that a purchaser be named by the 
name of baptism and his eurname, and that special 
Leed be taken to the name of baptism, for that a man 
cannot have two names of baptism as be may have 
divers surnames." And again : " It ia holden in our 
antient books that a man may have divers names at 
divers times, but not divers Christian names." 

" The question bow far it is lawful for an individual 
to assume a surname at pleasure came before Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, when Master of the Rolis in 1730, who, in 
giving judgment upon the case (Barlow v. Bateman), 
xeiiiarked : ' I am satisBad the usage of passing Acts of 
Pailiament for the taking upon one a surname is but 
modern, and that any one may take upon him what 
surname, and as many surnames, as he pleases, without 
an Act of Parliameut' It is rigkt, however, to add, 
that the above decision was reversed by the House of 
Lords."* 

Names of this unenviable description are not very 
numerous ; still we have Bad, Trollope, that ia slattern. 
Stunt, that ia fool. Wanton, Outlaw, LatdesB, Parndi, 
that is a woman of stained cbanicter, PvMode, the 
«ame. Bastard, BUly, SillimaTi, Harlott, Huasey, TroAf 

* Arcbcotogift, ToL XTiii. p. 110. 
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Chibbins, the refuse parts of a fish, and OaUovm, 'which 
strongly implies that the founder of that faintly 
attained a station more exalted than enviable before he 
left the world ! 

Bene or Bean ia an expression of contempt, the 
meaning of which is obscure.* Sometimes, however, 
it means good, and sometimes, obedient. Goe b a 
Norfolk provincialism, employed to designate ' an odd 
old fellow,' Cokin (whence Cocking) ia the Anglo- 
Norman fur 'rascal' 

" Qnoth Arthour, thaa lietlien m£ii^ 
Weude to tlii derel Apolin." (Apolljon.) 

Pennyfather is a penorioua person : 

" Bioh mjtan aad ptirngfalktrt." 

ToptdTi BtmtU, 1607. 

" Bkacle pnffmtlitrt mu(I, with their hmlf haTDOiN 
Shadowing Uieir oalTN, to (are tlirir ailTOr dammaa." 

MoTBOfi PIUMiJe BrUm. (HalliwaD.) 

Kennard, anciently Kaynard, from ' caignard' (Fr.), 
literally means "you dog." It also signifies a sordid 
fellow, a rascal. 

" A itajnwrd and aa old folte. 
That Hirjtlt hath loate, and boghta a bolt«." 

its. Hmi. 1701. 

Lenny or Lennie has been derived from the French 
I'ain^, the ass. 

Chee^, in the sonthem dialect, is probably the same 
with ckiel in the northern, where it is applied to per- 

* Feroj'a BeL Ant. Poet. 

t In tome instance* thi* name maj be from CockaTue, or tioim 
Cooking, a pariah in West Suites. 
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sons in a slighting, contemptuous manner. The A.-S. 
' ceorl,' whence our modem Eugliah ' churl,' is probahly 
the root. Goff means fool * 

Craven, the surname of a noble family, might be 
thought to belong to the same class,f bat this is a local 
name derived from a district in Yorkshire. 

The surname Devil is found in many countries. 
'Wilielmus cognomeato Diabolus' was an English 
monk. In Fraoce we meet with "Rogerim Diabolus, 
lord of Montresor, and Hughes le Diable, lord of 
Lusignan, not to mention Rubert the Devil, duke of 
Normandy, who had this delicate cognomen as a ' nom 
de nique.' In Norway and Sweden there were two 
families of the name of Trolle (devil), and every 
branch of these families had a figure of the Evil One 
for their coat of arras. Diable occurs in Brittany, and 
Teufels (or devils) in Holland.^ 

In the rage for applying opprobrious epithets in- 
dulged by our ancestors, even the infernal regions 
supplied a snrname. A priory of Dominicans was 
founded at King's Langley, co. Herts, by Roger Selle, 
an English baron, presumed to be of the Lucy family, 
who lived at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
and was so called because he had * played the devil' 
with the Welsh : " d Vallensibua ita coffnomincUus, &> 

* ' 7b ght a goff' is a phrue uced unoog the Tulgar in the South, 
mekiiing to exhibit s iteculiBr oontortion of the face indic&tiTe of 
extreme itupiditj. 

i" CsiTBK, aatientlj a term of diigrece, irhen the parij that was 
oreraame in lingle combat jielded and cried Cratmd, &o. — BaUq/'t 
XNeMnuiy. 

t none'* Table Book, ml i. p. OX). 
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quod eosdem WaUicoa, regi AnglicB r^yellea, tanquam, 
hifemi (sic) undique devastavit"* 

Many of the DHmes meutioncd in former cliapters 
might be placed amoDg these Bumamea of contempt. 
Such also are many of those indicative of iiI>formed 
limbs or features, as Cruicksltank, or Crookehanka, 
Longskanks, Legless, Hunckhadc, Qreatfiead, Long- 
nesse, &c. The ancient RomaDs, like ourselves, had 
many family names implying something defective or 
disgraceful, Tlieir Planti, Pantli, Vari, Scauri, and 
Tuditani \vould have been with us the Splay-foots, the 
Bandy-legs, the In-knees, the Club-foots, and the 
Hammer-heads ! The meanness of the origin of some 
of the Patrician families is liinted at in their names. 
The SuUli were descended and denominated from a 
swineherd, the Bubulci from a cow-herd, and the 
Porci from a hog-butcher ! Strabo would have been 
■with us a Mr. Squintuvi, Naso (Ovid) a Mr. Bignose, 
and Publius, the proprsetor, a Mr. Snubnose. Cincin- 
natus, and the curly poll of the Dainty Davie of Scot- 
tish song, are, strange to say, identical ideas.f 

There is no doubt, I think, that such names as 
Servus (slave) and Spurius (illegitimate) originally in- 
dicated the real condition of their primitive owners, 
though Salverte very ingeniously attempts to disprove 
it4 The modern Italians are nut more courteous than 
their ancestors of " old Kome" in the names they give 
to some families; as, foi' instance, Matate^ta, chuckle- 
headed; Boccanigras, black-muzzled; Porcina, a hog; 
and Gozzi, chubby-chops I 

To this place may also be referred the by-names of 

* Weerer's Fun. Mon. «dit. 1631, p. 683. Qougl), i. S49. 
t Chunben's Ediaborgli Jounul. S £nai, i. 162. 
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kingi", ns Unready, Sborthose, Sans-terre, Crookback. 
Williaon the Conqueror was so little ashamed of the 
illegitimacy of his birtli, that he sometimes commeaced 
his charters with Williaji the Bastard. 

Among other names not yet raeiitioned may be 
noticed WkcUebelly (for which, with all the rest that 
follow, I have good authority), the designation, pro- 
bably, of so'ne corpulent person ; Rotten, BubUejaw, 
and Rottenheryng, a name which occurs in some 
ancient records of the town of Hull, and was most 
likely given, in the tirst instance, to a dishonest dealer 
in fish. Indeed, I have little doubt that these odd 
appellations all applied with great propriety to those 
who primarily bore them. How well might Save-all 
designate a miserly fellow ! and Scrape-shin would 
answer the same purpose admirably. Douhlernan 
would be odious if it related to duplicity of character, 
but humorous if it originated in some person's being 
double the size of ordinary people. Stahbaxsk and 
Killmaster, though really horrible in sound, are not so 
in sense, as they are corruptions of local names. 

, Ugly and Badman are not desirable appellatives, 
though of very honourable extraction : the former is 
the name of a village in Essex, and the latter a slight 
contraction of ' headman,' one who prays for another, 
— certainly no bad man would do that ! Blackmonster 
again does not bespeak our admiration, though it is a 
natural and not very distant departure from Blanch- 
minster (' tiie white monastery*), a local name. 

Opprobrious surnames have certainly diminished in 
number within the last four centuries. Our old records, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, abound with thent Dr. 
"Whitaker says, ** if any antiquaiy should think fit to 
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-write a dissertation oa the antiquity of nicknames in 
England, he may meet vith ample materials in the 
Gompotus of Bolton Abbey ; for here are found Adam 
Blunder, Simon PaUTiche, Richard Drunken, Tom 
Noght, and WhirU the cari^r — the last, I suppose, by 
an antiphrasiB, from the slowness of his rotatory 
motions." 

The records of I>wes Priory afford many names <rf 
this kind. Oculus Ferreus (' iron eye") was a donor of 
ty thes ; Moper was an excellent name for a recluse ; and 
William Oifcepcn was literally a baker (pistor) ; Mamge- 
fer ('eat-iron') might have given an ostrich for his 
crest ; Ylhod (ill-bode) and Malfeythe, if there be any 
truth in names, were men to be avoided ; while William 
■de Toto Mv/ndo must have travelled very extensively. 
Pympe, Scoldecok, Greybaster, Takepavne, Burdenhara, 
and Sikelfot (sickle-foot? — a friend suggests 'siker/ 
that is sure, foot, as a better etymon) also occur in 
these documents. 

It is perhaps scarcely fair to take many of the above 
names au pied de la lettre, as they may not be really 
what they appear at the first sight or sound ; and a 
more diligent search into our own ancient dialects, as 
-well as into those foreign ones from whence we receive 
so many recruits, would doubtless rescue some of them 
from unmerited opprobrium. Kor should it be for- 
gotten that in the mutations to which a living language 
is ever exposed, many expressions which now bear a bad 
sense had origindly a very different meaning: the words 
knave, villain, and rascal, for instance, would not have 
been regarded as opprobrious in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The name Coward may be adduced in support 
of these remarks. " The Argillarius or Hayvxvrd of a 
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town or village was one whose duty it was to supervise 
the greater cattle, or common herd of beasta, and keep 
them within due bounds. He was otherwise caUed 
BubulcQS, q. d. CW-iuird, whence the reproachful term 
Ccvxird."* With respect to the term nickname, I 
may obseire that it comes to us from the French (Ttom 
de nique), in which language nigue ia a movement of 
the head to mark a contempt for any person or thing. 
The following anecdote will serve to show how easily, 
even in modem times, a nickname may usurp the place 
(d a true family name. " The parish clerk of Lang- 
ford near Wellington, was called Red Cock for many 
years before his death ; for having one Sunday slept 
in church, and dreaming that he was at a cock-fighting; 
he bawled out : ' A shilling upon the red cock !" And 
behold," says Lackington, " the family are called Sed- 
code to this day !"t 

* Bcm'i Enoljclopadu. t I<uluiigton'f late. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

or SUBHAHBS DERIVED FBOH THE TIBTUES, AKD OTHER 
ABSTRACT IDEAS ; 

TITH BOn OTHIBS BILITID TO THISX. 

2Y business, liere, is 6r3t to name — and thea 
to endeavour to account for — such names 
as Hope, Peace* Joy, Love, Anguish, 
Blias, Conscience, Comfort, Death, Grace, 
Justice, Liberty, Luck, Laughter, Mercy, Pardon, Piety, 
Power, Pride, Patience, Prudence, Meaaon, Ransom, 
Verity, Virtue, War, Ward, and Wiedom. To these 
may be added Bale, sorrow or misery, and a few other 
obsolete terms of similar character. 

It can hardly be supposed that these names were 
assumed by persons who fancied themselves pre-emiaent 
for the possession of such attributes. Such arrogance 
would certainly have tailed of its object, and have ex- 
posed the assumers to the contempt they deserved. 
To this remark it may be objected tbat the Puritansof 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries adopted a no- 
menclature precisely similar in the personal or Christian 
names, which they are asserted to have taken up in 
lieu of the more ordinary and long-established appella^ 
tives of general society. 

* The nuae Feace-of-Heut, PaisHl»-Onir, ocean among tlie nur- 
chknU of Bouea. 
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"It. was usual." says Hume, (quoting Brome's 
Travels,) " for the preteuded saiots of that time [a.d. 
1653] to change their names from Henry, Edward, 
Anthony, William, which they regarded as heathenish 
and ungodly, ioto others more sauctihed and godly. 
Sometimes a whole godly sentence was adopted as a 
name. Here are the names of a juty inclosed in 
Sussex about this time : 

" Accepted Trevor of Norsham, 
Redeemed Comptnn of Battle* 
Faint-not Hewett of Heathfield. 
Make-peace Heaton of Hare. 
God-reward Smart of Fivehurst. 
Stand fast-on-high Stringer of Crowhurst 
Farth Adams of Warbleton. 
Called Lower of the same. 
Kill-sin Pimple of Witham. 
Return Spelraan of Watling. 
Be-faithful Joiner of Britling. 
Fly-debate Roberts of the same. 
Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith White of Emer, 
More-fruite Fowler of East-Hadley. 
Hope-for Bending of the same. 
Graceful B!arding of Lewes. 
Weep-not Billing of the same. 
Heek Brewer of Okeham." 

Had Hume taken a little pains to investigate this 
Bnbject he might have saved himself the reiteration of 
Brome's sneer about the " pretended saints," for we 
have indubitable evidence that such names were not 
asntmed by the persons who bore them, but imposed 
* l£iDiit«ofHnthfieldl(l608). 

VOL. I. 16 
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<i8 baptismal names. Take, io corroboratioii of this 
remark, a few iostaDces from the parochial reg^ter of 
Warbletoo : 

1617, Bestedfost Elyarde. 

Ooodgift OynniDges. 

1622, Lament Willard. 

1624, Depend Outered. 

1625, FaiDt-not Digburat, 

Fere-not Rhodea 

1677, Replenish French. 

Hence it will be seen that fully as much of blame 
(if any exist) rests with the clergy who performed the 
rite of baptism in tbese cases as with the " sanctified 
and godly" parents who proposed such names of pre- 
tended saintsbip. I do not for a moment wish to ex- 
tenuate the folly of the persons who gave such absurd 
names to their children, but I deem it an act of justice 
to the much-maligned, though, in many respects, mis- 
guided and even fanatical Puritans of that period, to 
show that the sarcasm of the illiberal historian falls 
pointless to the ground, because, generally speaking at 
least, the bearers of such names had nothing at all to do 
with their imposition, and could no more get rid of them 
than any persons now living can dispense with the 
Christian names they have borne from their infancy. 
Indeed it seems to have become fashionable towards 
the close of the sixteenth century for parents to choose 
such forenames for their ofispring, and scarcely any of 
the parish registers of t^e period that I have examined 
are free from them. It seems that Sussex was parti- 
cularly remarkable for the nimiber of such names, long 
before the unhappy dissensions which disgraced the 
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middle portion of tbe seventeenth century. There is 
another jury-list of the same kind for the county in 
the Burrell Manuscripts, Brit. Mus., witboat date, but 
'which I have good reason for assigning to about the 
year 1610, many years, be it remarked, prior to the 
era of Barebones and his " pretended saints :" and 
Camden, who wrote about the same time, alludes to 
these " new names, Free-gift, Reformation, Earth, Dust, 
Ashes, Delivery, More-fruit, Tribulation, The Lord>is 
neare, More-tryall, Discipline, Joy-agaioe, From-above, 
■which have lately [that is probably about the middle of 
Elizabeth's reign] been given by eome to their chUdren 
with DO evil meaning, but upon some singular and 
precise conceit." Tbe names ' Remedium amoris,' 
' Imago seeculi,' are mentioned by this author, among 
the oddities of personal nomenclature of the same date. 

While upon this subject, I am sure 1 shall be par- 
doned for the introduction of the other Sussex jury- 
list just referred to, particularly as it will probably be 
new to most readers. 

" Approved Frewen of Northiam.* 
Be thankful Ma^nardof Brigbtling. 
Be-courteous Cole of Pevensey. 
Safety-on-High Snat of Ucktield. 
Search-tlie>3criptures Moreton of Salcburst 

* He vas a near relative or Arclibiahop AeetpledYnwtm ; and, •inee 
ih« autheDtidi; of tlieie lids has beon qneitionei^, I would add, that 
mj toinewhat inlitnale acquaiDtance witb Uie pariih rpgisten of EtBt«m 
SiUMZ enable! me to atate tliat manj of the namei tliej contain, beaidea 
hundredi of othera, are to be foDnd in tlioae dooumenta. Tbe folloiring 
extract from the rogiiter of Waldron maj aerre aa a ipeciinen of man j 
entriee I haTe met with : 

" Flie-/orniealio», the baee tawM ^ Catrt» Jndrtwti, bapt. j/e 17M 
Detmb. 1609." 

16—2 
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More* fruit Fowler of Eaftt-Hotbly. 

Free-gift Mabhs of Chiddingly. 

Increase Weeks of Cuckfield. 

Restore Weeks of the same. 

Kill-sin Pemble of Westham. 

Elected Mitchell of Heatbfield. 

Faint-not Hurst of the same. 

Renewed Wisberry of Hailsham, 

Return Mil ward of Hellingly. 

Fly-debate Smart of Waldroo. 

Fly.fornication Riehai-daon of the same. 

Seek-wisdom Wood of the same. 

Much-mercy Cryer of the same. 

Fight-the-good-fight-of-Faith White of Ewhursf* 

Small-hope Biggs of Rye. 

Earth Adams of Warbleton, 

Repentance Avis of Shoreham. 

The-peace-of-God Knight of Burwash. 
This species of nomenclature, then, appears to have 
been extensively fashionable at the periods above re- 
ferred to ; and although I entirely concur with those 
who object to it on the ground of taste, we should do 
wdl to recollect that many well-accepted baptismal 
names are equally objectionable for the same reason. 
Rejoice Newton is not more puritanical than Letitia 
Smith; nor Lovegod Jones than Theophilus Brown; 
nor Pure Robinson than Catherine Styles ; nor Good 
Noakes than Agatha Sutton.* In Beverstou cbureb, 

* One Deodatna wu Archbieliop of Canterbury ; And in the liit of 
Afiiou pTimfttM WB find ' Deo.datui,' ' Deo-gretias,' ' Quid-Tnlt-Dem,' 
' Hftbet-Deum j' while 'Piua* and 'Innocent' bftTe frequently b«eD 
aunmed b; tenauta of the hoi; aee. Of Fnriton bUhopa we baTe read ; 
of Puritan p^>ti, nerer ! 
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CO. Gloucester, is the following carious Puritan 
memorial : 

"Sm lieth the babfi at $Jl<3CS«»iilC »aS3B«. 
the inife ot 'Thomas Vntpe, minietcc at the iDorli in this 
place, tehtr liitti the 1 lias of ^ecentb : in the s»ie ^ the 
Soriie 1604, ani of her life the 67th. 



" QiuB dernncta jftcet mo tumukU mib illo 
Bit Ctttkara, luiud ficto nomine, diuU fait. 

Noinen ulrumque son&t muiidam, pwam, piuaq. i 
Et Tere nomen quod refcrebat, ent. 

'Stm pi^am pun dtsgebat peetore TtUm, 
iWa f uit mondo, nunc mige jmim D«o. 

" nivra Ka^apa roTc RoJa^HKc. 
Omnin pitra jtnrit. 
Tit i.Ter. IB." 

"Sba wbom tliia atone doth quietly immnra 
In no feign'd way had tttioe tie name of Ptv^t 
Pure, pious, clean, eacli name did Mgoifj, 
And truly was ilie wliat tliose name* imply ; 
For in pure pallii, wbile yet ilie lired, ihe trod i 
Pun waa ebe in tbia world, and now mora pure with Ood."* 

To return firom this long, though not perhaps irrele- 
vant digression, to the oames which stand at the head 
of this chapter : Z am inclined to think they originated 
in the allegorical characters who performed in the 
Ancient mysteries or moralities ; a species of dramatic 
pieces, which before the rise of the genuine drama 
served to amuse, under the pretext of instructing, the 
play-goers of the " olden tyme." The favourite cha- 
racters in these performuices were Charity, Faith, Pru- 

• Belton'i Bketobei of Obarcbea, B. 2. 
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dence, Discretion, Good-doctrine, Death, Vice, Folly, 
and Iniquity,*' who strutted upon the stage in gro- 
tesque costame, and did far more to injure than 
promote f^ood morals. The humour of these performers 
was of the broadest kind, and their acting irresistibly 
droll, but indecencies both in gesture and language 
neutralized their attempts to improve the moral feelings 
<^ their audiences, and eventually brought them into 
disrepute. It is probable that the actors in these per- 
formances acquired the names of the characters they 
personated, which thus became surnames, and descended 
to their posterity. We have already seen that the 
names King, Lord, Enight, &c., originated in a manner 
very similar. 

The not very uncommon name Vice is doubtless 
borrowed from a chai-acter in the mysteries and pa- 
geants of the middle ages. " He appears," says Gifford, 
" to have been a perfect counterpart of the Harlequin 
of the modem stAge, and had a twofold office ; to 
instigate the hero of the piece to wickedness, and, at 
the same time, to protect him from the Devil, whom 
he was permitted to buffet and baffle with his wooden 
sword, till the process of the story required that both 
the protector and the protected should be carried off 
by the fiend, or the latter driven roaring from the 
stage by some miraculous interposition in favour of 
the repentant offender." The name seems also to have 
been applied generally to any impersonation of 
irickedness. In Ben Jonson'a ' The Devil is an Ass,* 
we read: — 

"Saf. WhtttVioeP 

Wbkt kind wouldtt thou bkre it of? 

• Btrutt'a Sport* and FutimM. 
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Puf. Why, any : Fnud, 

Or CoTetoiuneis, or Lady Vanity, 
Or old Iniquity. "• 

The name of Woodkouae may be either a local one, 
or the designation of a favourite character in the mum- 
mings and Christmas festivities of our ancestors — if the 
latter, it may find a place here. The Wodeliouse, or 
Wild Man of the Woods, was usually represented as 
a hairy monster wreathed about the temples and loins 
with holly and ivy, and much resembling the " wild 
man," so familiar in heraldric bearinrrs. I am inclined 
to think he wan originally derived from the Woden oFthe 
Saxon mythology. The etymon of Woden appears to 
be pobe, mad, wild, furious, which agrees well enough 
with the assumed character of the " Wodehouse 
straunge" of the olden dnys of merrie England. As the 
Wodehouse was distinct from the religious cast of the 
characters who performed in the Mysteries just referred 
to, be survived the Reformation, and continued to be 
a favourite till a comparatively recent period. " When 
Queen Elizabeth was entertained at Eenilworth Castle, 
various spectacles were contrived for her amusement, 
and some of them produced, without any previous no- 
tice, to take her, as it were, by surprise. It happened 
about nine o'clock one evening.as her majesty returned 
from hunting, and was riding by torch-light, there 
came suddenly out of the wood by the road-side, a man 
habited like a savage, covered with ivy, holding in one 
of his hands an oaken plant torn up by the roots, who 
placed himself before her, and after holding some dis- 
course with a counterfeit echo, repeated a poetical 
oration in her praise, which was well received. This 
* KnigUt's Piot. Slulupera. 
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man was Thomas Gascoyne the poet ; and the veraes 
he spoke on the occasion were of his own composition."* 



As an accompaniment to this chapter I here present 
the " lively effigies " of a Wodehouse, " set down," as 
old Terstegan would say, " in picture." 

* Nicholl'i ProgTMtei, vol. i. quoted in Uone'i Strutt'i Sporta and 
PMtimei, p. 253. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OF SURNAMES DERIVED FROM OATHS AND EXCLAMATIONS. 

KT is highly probable that not a few of the 
family names which baffle the etymologist, 
and seem to have no manner of propriety 
in them, were orif^inally applied to persons 
who habitually employed some oath or other exclama- 
tion, and 80 interlarded their conversation with it, that 
it was associated with all their neighbours' recollections 
of them. In a rude state of society these expressiona 
would become the sobriquets by which such persons 
would be known; and upon the establishment of an 
hereditary nomenclature they would descend as verit- 
able surnames. 

How readily any habitual expression of a person 
may be turned against him by his neighbours, and be- 
come a nickname, must be familiar to all who have 
had some experience of village life. We have known 
a stammerer acquire a sobriquet from the broken syl- 
lables of his rapid speech. Say-Say was the established 
appellation of an old gentleman whose address in con- 
versation was uniformly, " I say-say, old boy ;" while 
another was constantly called By Oeorge, from his use 
of that expression on all occasiona In the same 
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manner the whole nation of the Scandinavian N ormans, 
after their settlement in Neustria, acquired from the 
French the sohriquet otBigod, because (as Camden says) 
" at every other word they would swear ' By God.' "* 
Thus ' Norman ' and ' Bigod ' became synonymous ex- 
pressions. Hence our old English baronial surname 
Bigod, and hence, as philologists assure us, the English 
word ' bigot,' which was anciently equivalent to super- 
stitious. And it is not a little curious that the equi- 
valent French oath, ' Par-Dieu,' has become naturalized 
among us under the various modifications of Pardew, 
Pardoe, Pardow, and Pardee. 

The singular name of Parcel, sometimes written 
Parecdl, is probably corrupted from 'Par-Ciel,' and 
corresponds with the indigenous one of Heaven. 

Profane swearing was one of the commonest vices of 
early times. To moke asseverations by the soul or the 
body of the Creator was thought little of Edward 
the Third had the motto — 

TBp ®ODC*S soul i am tf)p man," 

wrought upon his shield and surcoat I think the 
family names of Godsall and Oodbody are from thi3 
source. 

* Tiie occuion when tha sobriquet was giTen me u followi :— 
" When Bollo had Normuidf made oTer to him bj Carolue Stultoi, 
vitb hie diughUr Oiila, be would not eubmit to kiM Charles'* foot. 
And wlien his frieode urged him bj all means to kiss the king's foot, 
in grotitude for so great a farour, he made answer in the Euglisb 
tongue gU at bs S^b, that is. Not so b; God. Upon which the king 
and hi* courtim deriding him, and comiptlj repeating his answer, 
called him Bifodf {torn whence the Normans are to this daj termed 
BiaoDt." (Camd. Britannia, edit. 1722, toI. L p. ccix.) Sollo's an- 
swer, howoTer, wie not E»^iA, but tiw old langoige of hii aocestor* . 
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Body and Soul, with tlieir corruptions Sowle and 
Boddy, may have the same origin. 

Oodh^pe, Oodbehere, Godmefetck were probably 
habitual expressioos of the persons who first acquired 
those names. These are all names of great antiquity ; 
so also are Olyfader (Holy Father) and Ildpusgod, 
occurring in the Sussex Subsidy Rolls for 129C. 

Many of the names of Saints may have become sur- 
names in this manner ; and hence we may account for 
the various names of which ' Lady' forms a part. In 
Catholic times, 'By our Lady' was a common oath. 
Among the names referred to are Ladyman, Shake- 
lady, Tiplady, Taplady, and Toplady, and that most 
odd and most polysyllabic of English Surnames — 
Ood-love-mi-lady ! 

Oodhin, Blood, and Sacri (Ft.) may be regarded as 
' clipped oaths,' while Bodkin is, perhaps, a contraction 
of the medieval oath, * Ods bodikins.' 

I shall close this short Chapter with a list of names 
of very doubtful origin, but which may have been de- 
rived in each case from some expression much used in 
conversation by the person to whom it was originally 
given: 

Truly, Fudge, Hayday, So (?), Heigho, Hum, Well- 
done, QoodXad, Fareiudl, Ooodeir, Oodecdve, Goodluck. 

Qoodday, Qodden (good-even), still used in the North. 

BdduT is. perhaps, the O. French bd chere, good 
company: 

" Fw MujBMgB knd Mk for Mr cAmt."— CAmmt, 14^820. 
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OF OTHER SURNAMES ORIQtNALLT SOBRIQUETS. 

I GREAT proportion of nearly all the prece- 
ding classes of Surnames were in their 
primary application merely nicknames or 
Bobriquets ; but there are many others 
which do not admit of classification with any of the 
kinds already reviewed. I shall proceed to give a few 
of these, with their probable derivations. 

Some seem to have been imposed on account of 
peculiarities of gait, as Steptoe, Standfast, QoUghUy, 
Ruahout, Treadaway, Dance, Dancey, Standeven, Shyp. 
Others on account of a gossippiog propensity, as 
Ear-whisper, Chatatvay, Hearsay, Cant, and Lip-trot t 
Some indicate industry in various useful callings, as 
Clapshoe, Gathercoal, Qathergood, Tugwell, Clink- 
8calea {!). 

Others, on the contrary, denote indolence, as Doo- 
little, Timeslow.* 

Some seem to refer to poverty; as S&uadees, 
Hvmgtr, Drought, Need, Dearth. 

* This ii ft DBine of no modem origin. E»therine Strinford, tbird 
wife of John of Qauat, bad ft waiting chambermftid lo called. Hw 
tomb, formerlj in St. Andreir'a ohuroh, Hertford, wu thiu in«crib«d : 
"niojaMt Alice 7V">e-(loK>, qnoodam dominell* Duoiua X 
qui obiit xn Sept kocczoti." 
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Others to some babit, as Whistler, Eaiwdl, Cram (!), 
Hideout, Chew, DrawwcUer, Twiceaday or Twisaday, 
Qotobed, Daily, Go-cum. 

Some seem appropriate to bra^arts, as CkaRenge, 
Soa^, Brag, iMdyhlood ; and some to mischievous 
peisoDS, aA ScaMergood. 

SynndUa and Bilke would be unfortunate names for 
a couple of honest tradesmen ; but I cannot guess at 
their origin. 

Some appear to refer to character and disposition, as 
Dudgeon, Wagg, Raw, SmoothmaTU 

A few may refer to accidents which befell the original 
bearers, as Fallover, Quick/all,* Cruaheye. 

Others may indicate cowardice, as Ckick, Faint. 

Drvnhwater, DHnhmHk, Drinkeop, and Drivkdrega 
form a queer quartette of names, and seem to refer 
to fondness of the respective beverages, though Camden 
places the first among local names. 

Brovmsword, Dagger, Pistol, Trigger, Warbolt, 
Shotbclt, if not nicknames, may hare been inn-signs. 

Paybody was perhaps a very honest trader ; Ruegain 
was certainly a very foolish one, if honest ! 

Such names as Window, Doors, Pillar, Porch, 
Tomb, Ooffim,, CasemeTU, Treasure, Ring, Rope, Bridle, 
Zatch, LvnteU, Sheaih, Qoidring, doubtless refer to 
some forgotten incident in the life of the first bearer. 

In the wardrobe accounts of Edward I., the follow- 
ing sobriquets, become surnames, appear.-f- Thomas 
Thffuaamdpound ; Robert BncwbaU (Snouball), by 

* " Diad on ths 7tli iiut. at Camo, co. DoiMt, Hn. Ann Qaiek-fatl, 
■ged 90 V'—Ladg't Ntw^i^tr, June 17, ISiS. Sh« did not &U to? 
fiaeklgl 

t Ex in£ W. H. BlMnw, Eaq. 
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antiphrasis perliaps for a dark complesioa ; Nicholas 
2tlaiemey7i8 (bad haads). Dvlcia ffyTiamour (' Sweet 
Fine-love') was a dealer in beer, and supplied the king 
At Westminster with 450 gallons of that refreshing 
fluid, wliicl), if it possessed the same excellent qualities 
as the name of its vendor, must have been the 
' superior XXX ' of the thirteenth century. 

Some appear to have been given on account of pe- 
culiarity of costume, as High-hat, Slipskoe, Oaicote. 

In a Susses subsidy roll for 1296 occur the follow- 
ing names: J. KleJievxiter, Roger Sexapple, Walter 
Pudding, R. Pluckrose, J. Pullerose, It. Slytbodg(l)* 
W. Bronivere (' brown-ware'), T. Spendelove, — Moke' 
trot, W. Storm, Nic. Trusselove, and W. Wol/keryng !f 
Symon Knave, in tlie same list, was not opprobrious in 
ttiose early times, but still retained its primitive mean- 
ing of servant. 

An accidental mispronunciation of a word, or an 
inane and silly remark, has often been cast back, as a 
sobriquet, upon the person using it; from this con- 
temptible source may spring such names as Sayce, 
GuppyX Maingy, Twigger, Wools, Agg, Bigmeed, Bubh 
and Oruhb (all on the books of Pemb. ColL Oxford 
in 1832), Tvnthy, Nutchy, Jowsy, STiarry, Vitty, 
Tkruttles, Jagger, Wox, PUgg, Jibb, Ragg, IaUI, and 
Brabbs. (It is but right to add that these last names 
have been selected from a list compiled from such 
authorities as Police Beports and the Ne wgate Calendar. 

• Prebablj for SKp«-body. 

t The tame. Willutm U Hog, andBogerfa Top*, oocnrinthiaroU. 
Wap* is •lill » proTinciiJi»m for wMp. 

X Tliii iDBj, liowerer, b« a corruption of Goipil, nn olMolete Frendi 
word tor/ox, wLicli is itill retained ai a Minume in Normandj. 
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Hence probably many of them are Tnodem sobriquets 
and aliases.) DiggU, BvMUude, Stubbvn, Bihby, Duddy, 
Kebby, Pilley, OuppleB, Soppy, Twiddy. Hwmpage, 
Chiydickens, Puddy, Qudly, Repuke (sic !), Quomman, 
KUlikUly, and Boynxhiick ! Doo, DaM, Dudge, Prigg, 
Skikes, Bole, Jeve, Tmiika, Pupp, Tiit, Hext, Fake, 
Wodge, Fodks, Baa, Cogga, Snigg, Srtagg, Bmouch, 
ShvA, Skum, Lwm, Lush, Oagg, Smy, Voak, and Chout, 
seem to set all etymology at defiance. Several of 
them might probably be found in a ' slang dictionary,' 
and others would in all likelihood prove, on investiga- 
tion, to have originated within the last century. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SURNOMINAL PUNS. — A HALF-CENTUEY OF FACETLK. 

|ECTOR BENEVOLE ! Loveat thou a Pun 1 
Or art thou of like^opiDion with that most 
grave and proround Doctor, that severe 
moralist, Johnson, hight Samuel, to wit, 
that he who would make a pun would pick a pocket?* 
If BO, turn, I pray thee, to another chapter, and be 
thou no partaker of tlie evil deeds of those who idly 
play with words, and waste their breath to tickle their 
ears ; for be it known that this chapter is to be 
devoted to Puns. 

It is not my intention to dissertate upon puns and 
punning, but only to set down at random such of 
these " conceits, quirks, quibbles, jests, and repartees" 
as relate to family names. I would, however, premise 
a word or two in defence of the practice. 

The Great Author of man's redemption, addressing 
one of his disciples, says : " Thou art Peter, and upon 
this Rock (pointing to himself) will I build my church." 
Thus the sublimest Teacher of the sublimest morality 
saw no impropriety in an allusion in the nature of a 
pun. 

* And yet thit Jtrj Samuel, onc« kt lewt in hu liretime, perpetnitod 
ft pun. When Un. BartMuld wu introduced to him, he groirled («m 
More), "Bart-Md/ whj that's the rerjpIemam^fta/ilKMt.'" 
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Sophocles, whom do one will suspect of false taste, 
making allusion to the name of Fyrrhus, calls him, 
' O Pur'— O fire ! Philoctet., act iv' so. 2, 

When the defender of a certain extortioner, whom 
Lutatius Catvlus accused, thought he could hj a sar- 
casm disconcert his too vehement adversary : " Why," 
said he, "do you bark, little dog?" (Quid latras, 
CatuleT) "Because I saw a thief!" replied Catulus. 

iEschylus and Horace occasionally pun. 

Thus punning has the sanction of antiquity. 

Much of the piquancy of modern dramatists results 
from their employment of this species of wit. Shak- 
spere abounds in puns on names. 

Punning was much affected in Germany in the six- 
teenth century, not only in literature, but in affairs of 
the most serious nature. Many of our old divines of a 
later period frequently indulge in a pun. 

Of Hudibras we are informed that— 

" he MSTM could opo 
Hii mouth, but out there flew ■ trope ;" 

and I have known some^ equally fecund in puna, who, 
nevertheless, would not " pick a pocket " for the world. 



L Sir Thomas More enjoyed a pun and a repartee. 
On one occasion his fondness for this species of humour 
got the better of his persecuting zeal. A man named 
Silver being brought before him, he said : " Silver, yoa 
must be tried by Jire." " Yes," replied the prisoner, 
"but you know, my lord, that Quick Silver cannot abide 

VOL. L 17 
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the fire I" Pleased with this answer, Sir Thomas suf- 
fered the man to depart. 

II. In the seventeenth centuiy, Attorney-General 
Noy was succeeded by Sir John Bankes, and Chief- 
justice Heath being found guilty of bribery, Sir John 
Finch obtained the o£Sce : hence it was said : 

"Nojfs flood is gone. 
The Banks appear ; 
Heath is shorn down. 
And Finch sings there I" 

III. Cauden closes his curious collection of Epitaphs 
with the following, on " Thomas Churchyard, the poore 
Court-Poet." 

" Come, Alecto, and lend me thy torch. 
To finde a Church-yard ia the Church-porch, 
Pouerty and Poetry this Tombe doth inclose. 
Therefore, Gentlemen, be merry in Prose."* 

rV. Dr. Lbttsoh, a famous physician of the last 
century, used to sign his prescriptions " L Lettsoh." 
which gave rise to the following : 

" When any patients calls in haste, 
I physics, bleeds, and sweats 'em ; 
If after that they choose to die. 
Why, what cares I ! — 

I Lets'eh." 

y. A PEBSON whose name was Qunn comphuned to 

' * There it ■ little micUlce here, for Churclijard wu bnried in A* 
«teir of St. Margaret'!, WettmiuiUr, — Wetter'* /mi. Mat. p. 271. 
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a friend that bis attorney in bis bill bad not let him off 
easily. " That is no wonder," said bis friend, " as be 
charged you too high r But this is not so good aa an 
entiy in ihe custom-houae books of Edinburgh, where 
it appears that, A, meaning Alexander — " A. Ounn was 
discharged for making a false report /" 

VI. The late Mr. I. Came, the wealthy shoemaker 
of Liverpool, who left his immense property to public 
cliarities, opened his first shop on £be opposite side of 
the street to that in which he had been a servant, and 
inscribed its front with — "I Came fbom over the 

WAY," 

VIT. A fiue:nd of mine on being introduced to a 
Rev. Canon of St. Paal's, named Wodswortk, remarked 
(aside) that the latter was Tioti verba digitus — not 
Wordsuxyrth ! 

VIII. On the failure of two bankers in Ireland, 
named Gonne and Going, some one wrote : 

" Going and Gonne are now both one, 
For Gonne is Going, and Going's gone !" 

IX. A PARAORAFH to the following effect went the 
round of the papers not many years since: Two 
attorneys in partnership in a town in the United States 
had the name of the firm, which was " Catcham awl 
Cketum," inscribed in the usual manner upon their o£Sce 
door ; but as the singularity and ominous juxta-position 
of the words led to many a coarse joke from passers-by, 
the men of law attempted to destroy, in part, the effect 
of the odd association by the insertion of the initiab of 
their Christian names, which happened to be Isaiah and 

17—2 
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TTriah ; but this made the afiair ten times worse, for tlie 
inacriptioa then ran — 

"L CATCHAM AND V. CHETUM." ! 1 !* 

' X. Most persons object to having their names made 
the subjects o£ a pun. " I was once," says F. Leiber, 
"in company with a Hr. Short, in whose presence a 
Mr. Shorter was mentioned. 'Your son?' said a by- 
stander quite gravely to Mr. Short, who, like most 
people, disrelished the joke on hfs name very mucb."t 
Shenstone is said to have comforted himself with the 
consciousness that his name was not obnoxious to 
a pun. 

XI. The following epitaph on Constance Lucy (one 
of the Shakaperean Lucys), who died in 1596, aged 10, 
is in the church of the Holy Trinity, Minories. 

— " Et quondam ludda, luce caret, 
Ante atinos Constaris, humilis, mansueta, modesta." 

XII. In 1818, a person named Danger kept a pub- 
lic-house near Cambridge, on the Huntingdon road. 
On being compelled to quit his house, he built an inn 
on the opposite side of the road, and placed beneath 
his sign, " Danger from over the way," whereupon his 
flucceesor in the old hostel inscribed over his door, 
"There is no Danger here now," — a fair measure of 
vintner's wit 

* delwm u probftblj a cormplion of Chetham, the nBme of tm 
Kicient funilj in lAncaihire, of which the muniGMnt fonnder of Itbn- 
obester College was a member. 

t "Sfnwiger in America," ToL ii.j airork which containi * Twy 
curious letter on American unmet. 
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XIII. Fogg and Mist were cliina-men in Warwick 
Street. The firm afterwards became Fogg and Son, on 
which it was remarked that " the Sun had driven away 
the Mist 1" 

XJV. At Thundridge, co. Herts, is an inscription 
to the memory of Roger Gardiner, son of Edward 
Gardiner, Esq., who died in 1558, aged 21. 
" IpoQer liis here before his koiu;, 
'^[hne both the ©arlitner lose hie flotner." 

XV. The senior churchwarden of Hackney some 
yearssincewas Mr. Dunn,3iad hisjunior, Mr. WelldoTie 
■which involved a paradox, for by this arrangement Mr. 
WeUdone was under-Jhinn ! 

XVI. "Within the precincts of one of our cathedrals, 
a 'ball being about to take place at the house of one of 
the canons, a gentleman of the name of Noya was asked, 
in company, whether he was to be present at it. " To 
be sure," said a gentleman who heard it ; " how should 
a cam.iyn-hall go off ivithout Noys ?' 

XVII. Is All-Saints, Hertford, ia the following 
somewhat contradictory epitaph : 

" Here aleepa Mr. Wake, 
Who gave four small bells." 

XVIII. Skim, and Bone vere the names of two 
millers at Manchester, on whom Dr. Syrom wrote : — 

"Bone and Skin, two millers thin. 
Would starve us all or near it ; 
But be it known to Skin and Bone, 
That JUah and blood can't bear it." 
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XIX. One of Curran's wittiest repartees was made 
at the expense of Egan, an Irish btmiater. Eateriog 
oonrt one day, Egan saw a certain nameless intruder on 
his firiend's wig, and tapping him on the shoulder, ex- 
claimed, with a knowing shrug — 

- Cujum pecus t an Meliboei V 

to which, with admirable promptitude, Curran replied — 

" Non, verum ^gonis : nuper mihi tradidit Egam /" 

XX. A COUHTRTHAN reading upon a wt^n the 
names of John Fell and Richard Fell, exclaimed with 
a horse-laugh, " Ho, ho ! Then I s'pose they both 
toamMed together !" 

XXI. Lord Noeburt was asking the reason of the 
delay that happened in a cause, and was answered it 
was because Mr. Serjeant Joy, who was to lead, was 
absent, but Mr. Hope, the solicitor, had said he would 
return immediately ; upon which bia lordship humo- 
rously repeated the well-known lines : 

" HoTpe told a flattering tale 
That Joy would soon return." 

XXn. An Irishman saw the sign of the Rising 
Sun near Seven Dials, beneath which the name of the 
landlord, Aaron Moon, was written with only the initial 
letter of the Christian name, whereupon he exclaimed 
to a fiiend, "Och I Phelim, dear, see here. They talk 
of IJTsh bulls : why here's a fellow now, who puts up 
tiie Riai/ng Swn tii.A calls it jI. Moon!" 

XXIII Nicholson, whose portrait by Reinagle 
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adorns the Univeraity Library at Cambridge, originally 
hawked prints and maps round the colleges for sale, 
and it was bis custom to bawl at the foot of the stair- 
case, " Maps." Tins at length became his sobriquet, 
and elicited from a learned Cantab the following wittr 
hexameter : 

"Md^ dvTOV KoKeovffi 0eoi ; avBpe^ Bk N i-)(p'KeTOv* 
"Snobs call him Nicholson, plebeian name, 
Which ne'er could hand a snobite down to fame ; 
But to posterity he'll go — perhaps, 
Since Qranta's classic sons have dabbed him Maps" 

XXIV. An epitaph on Mr. John Bebbt. 
" How ! how ! who's buried here ? 

John Bebrt : Is't the younger ? 

No, it is the Elder-'Bms.Y. 

An Elder-Berrt buried surely most 

Bather spring np and live than turn to dust : 

So may our Bbrrt, whom stem Death has slain. 

Be only buried to rise up again," 

HtrMie AnomalM*. 

XXV. On the woHhy Dr. Fuller: 

" Here lies Fulleb's Eabth !" 

XXVI. On Dr. Walker, who wrote a book on the 
English particles : 

" Here lie Walker's Particles." 

XXVII. Who has not read, in the Frolusiones Phi- 
loeophicie of the venerable Josephus Millerius, the sex- 
ton's bill for making Mr. Button's grave ? — 

" To making a Button-hole, 4s. Cd." 
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Here is a Tariorum edition of the same pun : 
" WHch is the deepest, the longest, the broadest, and 
the smallest grave in Esher churchyard ? Ans. That 
in which Miles ButtoD lies buried ; for it contains Miles 
below the sod, Miles in length, and Miles in breadth — 
&nd yet is only a Button-hole !" 

XXTIII. GiRALDUS Cahbrensis tells a curious 
anecdote of three persons travelling together, of whom 
the first was an archdeacon named Pech^ (LatinizedjPec- 
catum), the second a rui'al dean called DeviUe, and the 
third, a Jew. When they arrived at Illatreet, on the 
borders of Wales, the archdeacon remarked to his sub- 
ordinate that their jurisdiction began there and 
extended to Malpas. " Ah !" said their companion, " is 
it even so ? a great marvel be it if I escape with a 
whole skin out of this jurisdiction, where the arch- 
deacon is Sin, the dean a Devil, and the boundaries 
Ill-street and Mai-passe!"* 

XXIX. The name of the celebrated Alexander 
Ifequam (Anglice ' Bad ') furnished the wits of his age 
with food for merriment. Wishing to devote himself 
to a monastic life in the abbey of St. Albans (his na- 
tive town) he applied to the ruler of that establishment 
for admission. The abbot's reply was thus laconically 
expressed : 

"§i bonus bIb, bminB, si ^eqnant, nettnaqnam." 
If you be good you may come , if Wicked, by no means ! 

He changed his name to Xfeckham, and was received 
into the fraternity, 

* Camd. Bem.p. HI. 
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Philip, bishop of Lincohi, once sent Kequam Uiis 
challenge : 

"Et niger et nequam, cum sis cognomine Nequam, 
NigrioT esse potes, nequior esse nequis." 

' Both black and bad, whilst Bad the name to thee, 
Blacker thou niayst, but worse thou canst not be.' 
To this nominal compliment Alexander retorted — 
"Phi, nota feetoris, lippu3 malus omnibus horis ; 
Phi malus et lippus, totus malus ergo Philippits." 

' Stinks ai-e branded with a PH, 
Lippus Latin for blear eye ; 
Phi and lippus, bad though either, 
What must they be both together !"* 
Neckham died in 1227. 

XXX. Curran's hmi-nxot on a brother barrister 
named Going is quite worthy of him. This gentleman 
fully verified the time-honoured adage, that ' a story 
never loses in the telling,' and took care to add to every 
anecdote all the graces that could be derived from his 
own embellishment. An instance of this was once re- 
marked to Curran, who scarcely knew one of his own 
stories, it had so grown by the carriage. "I see," 
Baid he, " the proverb is quite apphcable, ' Vires 
acquirit eundo' — It gathers by Going !" 

XXXI. Curban's ready wit never failed him. A 
gentleman named jEneas Maedonnell had been con- 
ducted to the watch-house in a state of great ' incapa- 
bility/ aJB he was returning from the enjoyment of the 

• Fnllet'i Worthi**, p. 25. 
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hospitality of Archbishop Troy, and was chai^nd with 
the offence the followiag morntDg ; when Curran re- 
marked, that the patrol had been guilty of a great 
blunder aa well as a gross libel, since the gentleman was 
no less a person than "Pius jEruaa escaping from 
Tro^B sack /" 

XXXn. " Sir," said a guest to his host one day at 
dinner, " this is a most excellent sirloin— pray what ts 
the name of your purveyor?" "Addison" was the 
reply. "Any relation to the SpectcUorf added the 
guest. "Most probably," was the prompt rejoinder, 
" for I often see steel by his side 1" 

XXXIII. On Mr. Aire, in St Giles's, Cripplegate: 

" Methinks this was a wondrous death. 
That Aire should die for want of fcreath f ' 

XXXIV. Dr. Hawes was a physician in full prac- 
tice. His name, one Christmas, called forth the 
following epigram : 

" Perpetual freezings, and perpetual thaws, 
Though bad for hips, are special good for Ha/uies /" 

XXXV. « Inscription on my bed-maker at Cuu- 
bridge, by J. M, Nov. 1789. 

" Homini 

qui hie jacet 

Noroen erat 

MiJ3; 

Licet igitur viatori 

ezclamare 

ERAS-HUS." 
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* Poor Mus when here a gyp of lowly house. 
Might wantuDly he called a man or mouse ; 
But dead, he seems by virtue of his came, 
To he a man of an iiomortal fame !' 

XXX VT. TmtEB celebrated phyaicians of Cambridge 
bore Vba names of Short, Long, and Askew. In Dyer's 
Histoty of Cambridge is the following punning conun- 
drum on this trio : 

"What's Doctor, and Dr., and P**^ writ so ? — " 
" Doctor Long, Doctor Short, and Doctor Askew f 

XXXVII. Mb. Flower, formerly rector of St. Mar- 
garet's, Lothbury, for nearly half a century, had the 
following quaint inscription, probably written by him- 
self, inscribed on his tomb: 

" I came up like a Flower, anno 1622, and was cut 
down anno 1698, but shall flourish again." 

" Nunc nihil suave superest, piaster nomen." 

XXXYIII. Many years since a tradesman named 
Jfones Fell migrated from Ludgate Hill to Fleet 
Street, and announced the event in the following 
manner : 

"I FELL 
from Ludgate Hilt;" 
under which a wag wrote — 

" Oh I what a fall was there, my countryman 1" 

XXXIX. Ah old lady, who was veiy anxious re~ 
specting a favourite nephew, a student at Catherine 
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Hall, inquired of his tutor how he couducted himsel£ 
" Oh," replied the latter, " very well indeed, madam ; he 
sticks to Catherine HalL" " Sticks to Catherine Hall, 
does he ? the young reprobate — but his father was just 
like him, always fond of the girls !" 

XL. Sir John Maknebs, who was created Earl of 
Rutland, told Sir Thomas More that he was too much 
elated by his preferment, and really verified the old 
proverb, ' Honores mutant Mores' " Nay, my lord," 
retorted Sir Tiionias, " the proverb does much better in 
English : Honours change Manners !" 

XLI, A GENTLEMAN, named Page, picked up a lady's 
glove, and presented it to her with the fullowing im- 
promptu : 

" If that from Glovo you take the letter G, 
Then glove is love, and that I give to thee." 

To which she wittily responded : 

" If that from Page ycu take the letter P, 
Then Page is age, and tliat tvon't do for me !" 

This small anecdote may probably be not very new 
to the readers of Josephus (MiUerius, I mean) ; the fol- 
lowing better one is an acknowledged extract from that 
classical writer : " It being proved in a trial at Guild- 
hall that a man's name was really Inch, who pretended 
it waa Li/nch ; ' I see,' said the judge, ' the proverb is 
verified In this man, who, being allowed an inch, has 
taken an Lt" " Out of this," adds a learned editor of 
our venerable author, " comes thejev d'esprit fathered 
upon Listen and his fascinating and petite spouse. 
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Some one having addressed the lovely little tady as 
" Mrs. L.," " Mrs. i /" repeated the comedian, "/ call 
her Mrs. Inch." 

XLII. Epitaph : 

" Here lieth Jack Meadow, 
Whose dayea passed away like a shadow." 
N.B. His proper name was Field, but it is changed 
here for the sake of the rhynie ! P' 

XLIII. The following jeu d'esprit appeared in the 
newspapers in 1841 : 

" The ' LoGXTE ' Family. 

"The crier of a neighbouring county-court was upon 
a certain occnsion required to go to the court-house 
door, and, as is usual in the absence of a witness, call 
out for Philip Logue, one of the sons of Erin, who had 
been summoned in a certain case then pending. The 
man of the baton accordingly stepping to the door, 
sang out at the top of hia voice, Philip Logue! Philip 
Logue ! A wag of a lawjier happening to pass the 
door at the time, whispered in hi^ ear, * Epilogue ' also. 
Eppy Logue ! bawled the crier. ' Decalogue,' too, 
prompted the lawyer, sotto voce. Dicky Logue ! 
vociferated the crier. ' Apologue,' suggested the man 
of law, Apo Logue! reiterated the official, at the 
same time expostulating with the lawyer, — 'Surely, 
you want the whole family of 'em, sir !' ' Prologue/ 
said the persevering lawyer, with assumed indifference. 
Pro Logm! rang through the hall, attracting the 
attention of everybody in court, and shocking the 
tympana of the dignitaries on the bench themselves, 
who Qot understanding the cause of all this vocifera- 
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tioD, dispatched a tipstaff with all haste to order ihe 
crier to deaist from any further invocatioo of the nu- 
merous family of the Loguea /" 

So much, at present, for direct puns. Let us now 
turn for awhile to the odd and curious associatioDS in 
the nature of puna to be met with in every-day life. 
Marriage, commercial partnerships, and similar rela- 
tions, frequently exhibit very humorous combinations, 
and sometimes the name of a person suits admiiably 
to, or differs toto codo from, his office or vocation. 

XLIV. Hymen plays sad vagaries with the nomen- 
clature of his votariea We have seen Mr. Good 
married to Miss Evil ; Mr. Bean to Miss Peaae ; Mr. 
Brass to Miss Mould; and Mr. Gladdiah. to Miss CZe- 
verly.* "Two Messrs. Lamb, of Salisbuiy Square, 
London," writes a facetious correspondent, "married 
the two Misses Wolfe, of Ewell, thus fulfilling an 
ancient prophecy, si ita dicam P' In Edinburgh, 
lately, the following ornithological match took place, 
which set the whole neighbourhood in tiJtiUter. Miss 
Henrietta Peacock was espoused to Mr. Mobin Spar- 
row, by the Rev. Mr. Dow, the bridesman being Mr. 
Philip HavM, and the brideswoman Miss Larlana. 
The marriage lines were extracted by Mr. John Crow, 
session clerk. It is worthy of further remark that 
the sexton's name is Baven, one of the pew-openers is 
a Cru/', aa{! the assistant-sexton, not of course in holy 
■u- 'ers, ia a Henry L&y-cock ! f 

al. Ooose, r^ccording to a provincial paper, lately 
married a .uuss Flock. Hence a troop of godings may 
result; while from the union of Mr. Dun&or, iron- 

* CollH'a Belies of Iat«nitur«, p. 896. 
t Hewtpkpor ptngnph. 
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fownder, to Miss Lvnk, a long chain of posterity may 
be expected. 

XLV. In partnerships we often discover a singular 
junction of names, as 'Bowyerand Fletcher,' 'Carpenter 
and Wood,' ' Spioage and Lamb,' ' Sage and Gosling,* 
' Rumfit and Catwell, tailors -j ' Pipe and Tabor,' 
' Greengoose and Measure,' another firm of tailors ; 
'Single and Double,' 'Evans and Liberty' (Piccadilly, 
— a political cry) ; ' Foot and Stocking, hosiers ;' and 
* Wright, late Read and Wright.' ' Ada.rn and Eve ' 
were surgeons in partnership in Paradise Row ! In 
Holbom, ' Byers' and 'Sellers ' live in fortunate proxi- 
mity on opposite sides of the street. 

XLVL SoHETiHES, as I have said, the occupation of 
persona harmonizes admirably with their siirnamea I 
have noticed this fact particularly in relation to Idd- 
keepers. 

Gin and Ginman are publicans; so is Alehouse. 
Seaman is landlord of the ' Ship ' Hotel, and A King 
holds the 'Crown and Sceptre' in City Road ! .Port- 
wine and (his poor relative J) Negus are very propeily 
licensed victuallers, one in Westminster, the other in 
Bishopsgafce Street. Corker is a pot-boy, whose name 
affords a happy omen of his one day rising to the rank 
of a butler. MixweU, keeps a country inn. 

Again, TugwM is a shoemaker; so are FitaJl 
and Treadaway; so is PituA (bad in to-to). Another 
Tugwdl is a dentist; Bird an egg-merchant; Hem/p a 
sheriff's officer; Isaac Paddle commands a steam- 
boat ; and Mr. Punt is a member of the Surrey wherry 
club [ Laid-ma/n was a pugilist ; and Smooker (qu. 
' smoker T) a lime-burner I 
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BraTid-ram is the name of an excellent episcopalian 
paMor ; Nigh-font is a clergyman ; and Order-aon, a 
Catholic priest 

" Major Dives," says a correspondent, " lives next 
door to me, and Lazarus picks up his crumbs as a 
hawker round the corner." 

A Scu^ieverel, according to Mr. Halliwell, means 
' the iron door or blower at the mouth of a stove.' 
What an appropriate designation for the only his- 
torical person bearing it, who was a most successful 
blower of the fires of discord ! 

Pop-Iiam is a general in the army ; Dum,-^nan is the 
toll-taker upon Waterloo Bridge ; Light-foot was a 
dancing-master; Ride-out.a. stable-keeper; and Pye a 
pastrycook. 

XLVII. Sometimes, however, the name assorts very 
badly with the occupation. For instance, Littlefear, 
Butcfier, Death, and Co^n were the names of so many 
apothecaries and surgeons ; and Mrs. Despair was a 
monthly nurse ! Grind-aU was an archbishop — should 
have been a miller. 

" In the neighbourhood of a fashionable square in 
London," deponeth a late newspaper paragraph, "are 
now living surgeons whose names are Churchyard, 
Death, Blood, and Slaughter." 

A correspondent sends me th'e following list of gen- 
tlemen of the medical profession known to him : 

Doctors. Physick, Qcden, BvMier, Slattghier^ 
Coffi/ti, and Tomh. 

Surgeons. Blood, Bone, Bmitw, Cutler, Cutting, 
Cannon (in the Artillery), Baiuoone, Stabb, Bu/rn» 
Hurt, and Smart ! 

Three butchers in Sussex bear the angularly ro- 
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mantle, but wholly inappropriate, surnames of Venu8, 
Love, and Myrtle ! 

A ' long beard' does not seem an appropriate ap- 
pendage to the chin of a pastry-cook. It is, however, 
no less strange than true, that some years since there 
were on the eastern side of Eegent Street only three 
confectioners, whose surnames were — 
' VESRY' 
LONQ 

beard! 
With such names before bim, Horace Smith asserts 
that " Surnames ever go by contraries." 

" Ur. Oldcattle dirella in « modern-built hut, 

Miw Saffe is of Mad-caps the nrcheat, 

Of all tha que^ bachelors Cupid e'er cut. 

Old Mr. TotrnghutianiTt the Btarcbest. 

Mr. Sw'Jt hobbles onward, no mortal knows how. 
He moves u though cords had entwined him ; 

Mr. Mtleal/e ran off upon meeting a cow. 
With paie Mr. TurrtMl behind him ! 

Mr. Barker'* t» mute aa a fish in the sea, 

Mr. iSUtt never mores on a joumo/ 
B£r. Golobtd aits up till btlF'.aftet three, 

Mr. Maktptaet waa bred an attorney. 
Mr. Gardener can't t«U a flower from a root, 

Mr. Wild with timidity draws back ; 
Mr. Ridtr performs all his traTeb on foot, 

Mr. Foott all hii joumaji on horaebad !" 

XLVIII. "What a name," the Doctor would say 
" is Lamh for a soldier ; Joy for an undertaker ; Ri^ 
for a pauper, or NcMe for a tailor ; Big for a lean or 
little person ; and Small for one who is broad in the 
rear and abdominous in the van ; Short for a fellow six 

VOL. r. 18 
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feet without his shoes; or Long for him whose high 
heels hardly elevate hitn to the height of five ; Sweet 
for oae who has either a Tiocgar face or a foxy com- 
plexion; Toun^ktishand for an old bachelor; Merry' 
weather for any one in November, or February, a black 
spring a cold summer, or a wet autusou ; Goodenough 
for a person no better than he should be ; Toogood for 
any human creature ; and Best for a subject who is 
perhaps too bad to be endured."* 

XLIX. Our painters of sign-boards are seldom very 
learned in punctuation. They generally either pre- 
sent us with a redundancy of stops, or totally omit 
them. In the latter case we sometimes meet with 
such inscriptions as — 'A Wood Smith,' ' Lion Butcher,* 
*Clay Baker,' 'Winch Turner,' 'Peacock Builder,' 
* Gay Painter,' ' Church Saddler,' ' Moon Gilder I' 

L. The godfathers of one Jeremiah Ekius were 
James Nott and John Butt, after whom he was 
baptized with both their Christian and surnames. The 
effect of his name, when heightened with a comma or 
two, is very singular : 

James, Nott John, Butt Jeremiah, Ekvm ! 

LI. A HUXTER or market-gardener in Middlesex 
was brought before a magistrate for not having com- 
plied with the Act of Parliament which required that 
every owner of a cart should have his name, and that 
of his place of residence, with the words ' a taxed cart.* 
legibly painted thereon. In reply to the charge, the 
man asserted that he had done what the law demanded, 
as the magistrate might easUy convince himself; 
* Southey'a Doctor, toI. tiL 
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■wbereupon, a 'view' of the cart being taken, the 
following worda were read : 

A HOST ODD ACT ON A TAXED CART. 

This looked strange, not to Bay contumacious, uutil it 
was explained to mean — 

AMOS TODD, ACTON, A TAXED CART ! 

LII. A HAN of the name of Nobis having opened a 
a public 'accommodation' on the high road leading 
from Fappenburg, his neighbours caused him no little 
vexation by their opposition, &;c. ; but this, and other 
difficulties, he overcame by industry and perseverance, 
and after he had established himself, he made the 
following addition to bis sign-board : " Si Deus pro 
Ii'obi$, quia contra nos 1" If God be for us, who can 
be against us? 

LIII. SOUTHET tells a story of a lady who ordered 
a book entitled ' An Essay on Sums,' thinking it was 
-a dissertation on the genius of her favourite Scottish 
bard, but found to her disappointment that its ' subject- 
matter' was biums and acaUh, and that the author was 
-a surgeon.* I might add what would be a new ' fact 
for the faculty,' and contend that Bums and Scalds 
were synonymous, for the latter, among the old Scandi- 
navians, were poets. 

LIT. William III., and his followers, landed at Tor- 
bay, on Nov. 6, 1688. A Mr. John Duke (of Otterton), 
a man of wealth and influence in Sidmouth, joined the 
hero on his arrival Being presented to the king, who 

' Tho Doetor. I tniM hftppeaed to bo in a boolMlWi iliop vhen • 
rtutao mMMnger who had been deeired toorder ftoopyof awell>knoim 
poem for bit joung miitreti, aaked— " Pleeee, air, luTe jon got one of 
them 'ere booki ebout Toung £nigbt'a ThongbU i" 

18—2 
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